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ROY THE ROYALIST. 





CHAPTER I. 


[* the year 1798 there happened, judged by its consequences, the most, im- 
portant event of my life. I was taken prisoner by the French. This 
was the way of it: 

The Sylph, a smart, forty-gun frigate, of which I was first lieutenant, 
had been cruising in the narrow seas and off the northern coast of France 
capturing the enemy’s merchantmen, engaging his war-ships, chasing and 
cutting out his privateers, and generally giving him all the trouble she 
could, in the which, as her captain was young, enterprising, and daring, 
and well seconded by his officers and crew, she was very successful. 

On a winter day, early in the year, Le Bonnet Rouge, a thirty-gun 
brig, which we had chased a whole afternoon, succeeded in evading us and 
anchoring under the eG of a battery at the mouth of the Seine. 

On this, Captain Wharton, who could not bear to be balked, decided to 
cut her out. 

But before the feat could be attempted it was necessary to take bearings 
and soundings, reconnoitre the battery, and ascertain the strength and posi- 
tion of several gun-boats and armed luggers which, as we knew, were lying 
in the Seine. 

For this service I volunteered, and suggested a means whereby it might 
be accomplished. 

The plan I proposed was to capture a fishing-smack, of which there 
were plenty akout, disguise myself and two or three of our fellows in the 
fishermen’s clothing, and then sail up the river in broad daylight, making 
our observations at leisure. I spoke French so fluently and, as I flattered 
myself, so correctly that if any questions were asked I felt pretty sure that 
I should be able to answer them without exciting suspicion. 

Captain Wharton approved, the fishing-boat was captured, and, taking 
with me a quartermaster and two A.B.’s whom I could thoroughly trust, 
—all as well as myself rigged up in the fishermen’s togs,—I sailed up the 
Seine as far as Honfleur, then stood over to Harfleur, making my observa- 
tions and taking all the bearings I needed. 

As I ran between Le Bonnet Rouge and the battery, the better to note 
them both, one of the brig’s officers, a big man with a fierce red face and 
still redder hair, whom I took to be her captain, hailed us and asked 
whether we had seen aught of the Sylph. 

I said that we had seen her a few hours previously outside the bay, 
nes nor’-west-by-north under a press of canvas. 

is seemed to satisfy the gentleman, and, though he looked hard at me, 
as if there was something either in my appearance or in my accent which 
piqued his curiosity, he let me pass without further questioning. 
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At nightfall we reached the Sylph, which had been standing off and 
on during our-cruise. - 

After making my report I told the a that in my opinion it would 
be quite impossible to cut out Le Bonnet Rouge by main force... I thought, 
however, that she might be taken by stratagem, which I explained, an 
which after some discussion it was resolved to adopt, so soon as the wind 
should be in the right quarter. 

My plan was to take the long-boat with twenty picked men, row up 
the river after sunset, run alongside the brig, and get aboard of her by 
pretending that we belonged to La Lionne (one of the gun-boats), over- 
power the watch on the deck, batten down the hatches, slip the cables, and 
then make sail for the bay, where, all being well, we should fall in with the 
Sylph and get help to secure our prisoners. 

I calculated that the gunners in the fort, though they might guess 
what had happened, would not open fire on the bri , for fear of hurting 
their own people ; and once fairly under way we could bid defiance to both 
gun-boats and luggers. 

A few nights later, the conditions as to wind and tide being favorable, 
we set out, and two hours after leaving the Sylph were under the brig’s 
starboard quarter. 

My men, who had received their orders beforehand and knew exactly 
what to do, made fast the boat, and I boarded the vessel by the rope ladder 
which hung over the bulwarks. 

“Who goes there?” asked the officer of the watch. 

‘Friend, from La Lionne,’’ I answered. 

“From La Lionne! And what do you want?” 

; he 9 captain has sent me with a very important message ; and here is 
a letter. 

‘“‘M. le Capitaine Dufour is ashore. He shalf have the letter when he 
returns. But what want. all these men? And, ma foi, they are——” 

Before the officer could finish his sentence he was prone on the deck, 
and in atrice every other man of the watch was in the same position and 
securely pinioned. The hatches had been battened down, and a gun run 
on each to prevent the people below from breaking out. 

All this took only a few minutes, the watch, fortunately for us, being very 
weak and half asleep ; but when the prisoners recovered from their surprise 
they became so noisy and abusive that I had to threaten to knock them on 
the head. This pacified them. But their comrades under hatches, now 
fully aware of what had ‘*r were making a terrible uproar, shout- 
ing to the people at the fort, ‘‘ Anglais! les Anglais! A nous! &nous!” 
and discharging muskets and pistols from the ports. Twoor three of them 
x yoneet into the sea and swam ashore. ~ 

ce... _ we were too busy making sail and slipping cables to heed the 
ubbub. 

“Let those shout who win,’ I said, as the canvas filled and the ship 

ra been - Only give me an hour of this breeze, and they may all go to 
e deuce. 

Bang went all the guns in the fort ; a shot flew across our bows ; alarm- 
bells rang ashore ; rockets careered athwart the sky ; and by the light of the 
moon (which just then rose above a cloud-bank) we could see the luggers 
and gun-boats making sail. 

“Never mind, sir,” says the quartermaster at the wheel: “‘ we've got 
the heels of them ;,and if they overhaul us I’ll be——”’ 

The words were hardly out of the man’s mouth when the wind dropped, 
and if the tide had not been running strong we should have had no steering- 

- way. 

This was like to prove fatal to our enterprise, for, though the enem 
could no more sail without wind than ourselves, they had sweeps and small 
boats, and as we were only a handful, and all the brig’s ammunition was 
under hatches, we could offer no effective resistance. 

Two boats, filled with soldiers, were already pulling off from the fort. 

How I prayed for a wind! And it came, but, as ill luck would have it, 
from the wrong quarter. 

As taking the brig. out of the river was now out of the question, I 
resolved to do the next best thing,—run her ashore. So, after throwin 
overboard all her guns except those in the hatches, we put the ship abo 
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and steered straight for the nearest Jand ; but before we could reach it Le 
Bonnet Rouge grounded on a sand-bank with a shock that made her shiver 
from stem to stern; the main-mast snapped like a stick, and, as the top 
hamper came down with a run, the Frenchmen below, thinking their last 
hour was come, set up a yell that might have been heard a mile off. 

I ordered the brig’s launch to be lowered, but she was hardly loosed 
from the tackles when one of the luggtrs and half a dozen boats came 
alongside ; at the same time the brig’s crew swarmed out of the port-holes, 
and we were attacked by a force that outnumbered us ten to one. 

After a hot fight of five minutes, during which time as many of my 
men were killed and wounded, we were overpowered and compelled to 
surrender. All of us who were not hors de combat were taken to Havre- 
de-Grace and lodged in the town prison. 

Captain Wharton, getting wind of what had happened, sent in a cartel 
(forwarding at the same time my clothes and some money) with a a 
to exchange me for a French lieutenant whom he had captured a few days 
previously ; but the authorities of the port, having meanwhile communicated 
with the Directory and received orders to send me to Paris, refused. 

They had taken it into their heads that we were acting in concert with 
the royalists, and that the cutting out of Le Bonnet Rouge was to have 
been the signal for a general rising. 

In no other way could they explain the temerity of twenty men in a 
long-boat attacking a heavily-armed brig, anchored -under the guns of a 
fort, and within pistol-shot of half a dozen gun-boats and armed luggers. 

I was taken before the port captain and a juge de paix and closely 
questioned as to the designs of the royalists and my part in the supposed 
conspiracy. But, as I knew nothing of the designs-in question, and the 
eee | was purely imaginary, they naturally got but little out of me. 

few days afterwards I was sent to Paris in a post-chaise, under so 
strong an escort as to render escape out of the question. Two gendarmes 
with cocked hats and half-cocked pistols sat opposite me all the way, and 
two fully-armed dragoons rode alongside. 

But it was by no means an unpleasant journey. Being regarded as a 
prisoner of importance, I fared well and was treated with great respect. I 
made friends with my companions, who were very good fellows, and saw 
more of la belle France than I had ever seen before. 





CHAPTER II. 


ON my arrival at Paris I was taken to the Abbaye, an ancient building, 
now, I believe, no more. 

After breakfasting with the governor and his daughter, the former 
of whom was very polite and the latter very pretty, I was shown into the 
common room, a room, as I afterwards learned, of terrible memories, for 
here, in the September massacres, scores.of men and women were slaughtered 
like rt 5 During the Reign of Terror it was a vestibule of death, thronged 
continually with prisoners on their way to the scaffold, whose places, as 
fast as the doomed of the day were dragged to the guillotine, were taken by 
fresh victims. Its aspect was sombre and depressing ; the walls were grimy, 
the long windows strongly barred, and here and there on the floor could be 
discerned dark stains as of blood. . 

In this room were five or six men, one of whom came forward to greet 
me. He was aman of about my own height,—that is to say, a little over 
middle height,—but slightly built, and with a pale worn face and dark ex- 
pressive eyes. 

* -morning, sir,’’ he said, making a low bow. 

43 -morning, sir,’’? I answered, also making a low bow. 

‘*'You are English,—if I may judge by your uniform and your accent.” 

“Not exactly. But English is my mother tongue, and I am a subject 
of King George, and hold a commission in his navy.’’ 

“ Seottish or Irish, then ; it comes to the same thing. Pray excuse my 
someting Semeeeiti vences. But, as we are a very small community here, 
and it is as well to be on friendly terms, I have been deputed to act as 
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master of ceremonies and introduce you to our society. But, first of all, 
allow me to introduce myself. Before the Revolution I was ‘the Chevalier 
de Gex, captain in the royal regiment of Languedoc; now they call me 
Citizen Gex, and I am a prisoner of the republic.” 

‘“‘ And Iam Mark Roy, first lieutenant of His Britannic Majesty’s ship 
Sylph, and a prisoner of war.” 

‘“‘Good! Now I shall have the honor of introducing you to our fellow- 
captives.” 

When we were done with our introductions and a few more questions 
had been asked and answered, the chevalier, putting his arm within mine, 
asked me in very passable English to take a walk with him. 

“Where?” I asked. 

“Here. This room is exactly forty paces long and thirty paces wide,— 
not bad for —. We can stretch our legs and wag our tongues at the 
same time. hat say you?”’ 

“T am entirely at your service. How well you speak English !”’ 

“Yes; I know English. It would be strange if I did not, seeing that 
I have lived several years in London ; and if I had been wise I should be 
there still.”’ 

“You are likely to be a prisoner some time, then ?”’ 

“My faith, I wish I was! I am much more likely to lose my head.” 

‘* Lose your head! I thought the Reign of Terror was over.”’ 

“So it is, except for the class to which I belong. I am a returned emi- 
grant, and returned emigrants receive little mercy.”’ 

“Did you know this before you left London ?”’ 

‘“‘Surely. But I had a purpose, and London is not gay, and teaching 
young ladies and gentlemen the French language at a guinea a quarter is 
neither lucrative nor amusing.”’ 

‘“‘ Better than having your head sliced off, though.” 

“Well, Iam not so very sure. To be moneyless ici das is almost as bad 
as being headless, and I was often very moneyless in that sacré London. It 
was to replenish my purse that I put my head into the lion’s mouth. You 
are an officer and a gentleman, Mr. Roy?’ 

This observation, or question, @ propos of nothing, sounding mighty 
like an impertinence, made me stare. 

“T am certainly an officer, and, I hope, also a gentleman,” I gn- 
swered, coldly. 

“Pardon me, I pray you,’ said the chevalier, earnestly. ‘It was an 
unnecessary question,—almost impertinent, indeed. English officers always 
are gentlemen : the one implies the other. And your faceis enough. Ican 
read faces, and in yours I read high courage, honor, and sincerity. You are 
just the man to lead a boardin "party or stand by a friend to the death.” 

This time I merely bowed. I did not like these extravagant compli- 
ments ; and when a man begins by buttering you up he generally ends by 
asking a favor. 

‘You are surprised that I, an utter stranger, should address you thus,’ - 
continued De Gex, afterashort pause. ‘‘ But necessity has nolaw. I stand 
in sore need of a friend, and among the men to whom you were just now 
introduced there is none that I dare trust. At least one of them—that 
smiling rascal with the slightly-hooked nose—is a mouton, a police spy, and 
the others are nobodies. You will understand why I need a friend when I - 
tell you that I am under sentence of death.” 

“‘Under sentence of death! Is it then-so bad as that? I thought you 
only feared——”’ 

‘“‘Reared! DoI look as if I were afraid ?’’ asked the chevalier, haughtily. 

“T beg yer pardon. I should have said apprehended. At the same 
time, though I have faced death pretty often and may have to do so again, 
I frankly confess that if I were going to be beheaded I should be afraid”? 

‘““Well, I do not like it. But it would ill become a De Gex not to meet 
his fate with sang-froid, and I would rather perish a thousand times than 

ive these canaille the satisfaction of thinking they had made me afraid. 
he worst of it is that I know not when Iam todie. I may be roused from 
my sleep before to-morrow’s dawn and told that my last. hour is come, or 
they may let me live a month. But you are wondering why I tell you this. 
It is not merely to enlist your sympathy: it is something much more 
practical. I told you that I had been in London. I was there with my 
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mother and sister, and though we all worked—when we could find anything 
to do—we found life so hard that I resolved to return to France and make 
an effort to recover a treasure which belonged to my family. 

‘“‘T must tell you that at the outbreak of the Revolution the regiment 
to which I remy joined the rebels. As I could not turn my sword 
against the king, I left the army, and, escaping from: Paris by the skin of 
my teeth, went to my ancestral home,—the chateau de Gex, in the romantic 
Jura country, which the flood of sedition and treason had not yet reached. 
My father had always dwelt among his people, and so confident was he in 
their loyalty that, although the —— in other parts of the province were 
burning down the chateaux and murdering the seigneurs, he felt sure that 
no harm would befall him or his. I did not agree with him ; I knew that 
sooner or later our place would be attacked like the others; and I prevailed 
on him to send my mother and my sister to Geneva, where, as I thought, 
they would be safe. But my father refused to budge. He was resolved to 
stay at Gex and defend his oe gee to the last; and, albeit the result was 
disastrous, I think he was right. If French gentlemen, instead of desert- 
ing their posts at the first alarm, had stayed at home and done their duty, 
the Revolution, though it might not have been averted, would have been 
shorn of half its terrors. The canaille were left to themselves, and the 
republic they set up has become one of the vilest tyrannies upon earth. 

* After a while we heard that a band of miscreants from Lyons were 
marching northward, stirring up the peasants to insurrection and murder- 
ing and plundering in the name of liberty. Still my father did not believe 
that they would trouble us, and it was only when they were in the next 
commune that he allowed me to prepare for the worst. I did all I could,— 
furbished up our arms, got in no en of food and ammunition, barricaded 
doors and windows, and organized a small garrison, consisting of the game- 
keepers and three or four old servants, whose loyalty was beyond doubt. 

“The old chateau, though strongly built, was, of course, quite incapable 
of withstanding artillery, but to a force armed only with muskets and 
pitchforks it could offer a stout resistance. 


“ of father was not rich in money, but he possessed an exceptionall 
e 


rich collection of gold and silver plate, old coins, and antique gems, whic 
he had been gathering the greater port of his life, and several almost price- 
less paintings. These he and I placed at dead of night in a hiding-place 
the whereabouts of which was known only to him and me. 

“The next day we were beset’ by the Lyons mob, reinforced by several 
hundred peasants, among whom were many of our neighbors and tenants. 

“The last thing they expected was resistance. All the other seigneurs 
had either left their houses to take care of themselves, or yielded at the first 
summons; and when we answered their demand to surrender with a volley 
of musketry the scoundrels scattered like chaff before the wind. But, 
quickly rallying, they returned to the charge and opened a regular siege. 

great deal of gunpowder was burnt, and, though little impression was 
~ made on the chateau, we were kept continually on the alert and forced to 
expend our ammunition at a rate that rendered our defeat a.mere question 
of time, and a very short time. And we had nothing to hope from the 
authorities ; they were against: us; and the number of our assailants in- 
creased every hour. 

‘* At the close of the third day we had burnt our last cartridge, save a 
few which we reserved for the final struggle, and had to consider what we 
should do next,—whether to await assault and die fighting, or make a sortie 
and try to escape. 

‘We decided for the sortie, and took our measures accordingly. 

“Phe Jacobins kept an indifferent watch, and at dead of night, when 
most of them were sleeping, we stole unperceived from the house, and but 
for one of those accidents which so often mar the best-laid plans we should 
have got safely through the investing lines. As we passed the last bivouac 
fires a barking dog roused the sleepers, and we had torun for our lives. My 
father was shot dead by my side, and Of the thirteen who formed our party 
only three succeeded in getting away. All the others were either slain in 
the fight or killed in cold blood on the following morning. 

. “Once in the mountains, we three were safe from pursuit, and I 
eventually reached Geneva and joined my mother and sister. 

‘‘ From Geneva, where (as it was becoming a hot-bed of sedition) we did 
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aot “a gga ourselves safe, we travelled to London by way of Germany and 
olland. 

‘“‘ And then began another struggle for life. Our resources—my mother’s 

ewelry and the rest—were soon exhausted, and we had to keep the wolf 
rom the door as best we could. I gave lessons in French, my sister in 
painting, my mother made lace; but, as we knew little English and had 
neither influence nor friends, pupils and customers were hard to find. More 
than once we were on the verge of starvation; and in the end, as I have 
already mentioned, I resolved to return to Gex and try to recover the hidden 
treasure. 

‘‘ A compatriot lent me money for the journey, which I accomplished 
by. way of Switzerland. I found the chateau unoccupied and dismantled ; 
and if an old servant to whom I made myself known had not betrayed me 
I should have succeeded. 

‘‘T need not go into details. I was arrested, sent to Paris, and ten days 
ago sentenced to death as a returned emigrant. 

“You see now why I require a trustworthy friend. My sister and 
mother are eating the bitter bread of exile,—when they can get it,—yet there 
is ey at Gex, rightly ours, a small portion of which would render them 
independent for life. But I cannot help them: my days, my very hours, 
are numbered. Will you undertake the enterprise in which I have failed, 
—the saving of the treasure ?”’ 

‘You forget that I am a prisoner like yourself. Moreover——”’ 

‘CA prisoner of war, sure sooner or later to be exchanged. But hear 
my proposal. I do not ask you to do this merely for the sake of two women 
that you never saw and for whom you cannot care. The collection at Gex 
is worth, at the very least, fifty thousand pounds sterling, and would find 
ready purchasers in London. Half this sum will make my mother and 
sister more than happy. The other half I offer to you as a compensation 
for your risk and trouble ; and if you succeed you will richly deserve it. It 
may also weigh somewhat with you that by agreeing to mx proposal you 
will lift a heavy load from the mind of a doomed man, and confer a great 
favor on two forlorn women, who, I can promise you, will not be ungrate- 


. ful.” 





CHAPTER III. 


TRULY a tempting offer. Twenty-five thousand pounds, the gratitude 
of two noble ladies, and the sense of satisfaction that comes of doing a good 
action ; and all I had to do for it was the recovery of a treasure the where- 
abouts of which were well known and would be imparted to me. 

It seemed almost too good to be possible; but there were several little 
= in the way which the chevalier had seemingly not taken into 
account. 

‘What I can do {ito — the ladies and yourself I will,” was my 

answer ; ‘‘ but you forget that I, also, am a prisoner.” 

‘You will be exchanged.’’ 

‘When it pleases the ers and that may not be for a long time. 
And, though I were exchanged, I should not like to abandon a career which 
I prefer to any other, and in which 1 hope to gain distinction, even for - 
twenty-five thousand pounds.” 

“You could get leave.” 

““No, my ship is in commission, and, as she is one of the smartest frig- 
ates in the service, will remain so as long as the war lasts. Besides, I 
should lose my chance of promotion, to say nothing of the chance of being 
arrested and shot as. a hl 

“The war will not last.” 

“You think so ?”’ 

“Yes. The royalist feeling is gaining ground daily, and I have reason 
to believe that General Bonaparte will play the part of Monk and bring 
back the king.”’ 

‘“‘In that case your mother and sister will come back with him and 
claim their own.” 

“Unfortunately, there is nothing for them to claim. The chateau 
‘and estates were confiscated by the National Convention, and are now the 
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property of various occupying owners, who would perish rather than give 


up possession. My mother’s right to the treasure would be contested, and 
ahe would end by getting nothing, even though she had the wherewithal to 
fight a protracted law-suit. No, it can be recovered only through stratagem 
and address, and by a man of energy and resource like yourself.’ 

‘“'You are pleased to be complimentary ; but never mind that,’’ I said, 
after a moment’s thought. ‘To the point. Apart from any advantage to 
myself, I should be really glad to help Madame de Gex and her daughter to 
their own; and I — you that so soon as the war is over, or sooner if 
op cateene should offer, I will make the attempt; and the first time I am 
in en land I will see these ladies.” 

‘‘ That is all I ask or can expect,’’ exclaimed the chevalier, grasping my 
hand, ‘‘and I thank you with all my heart. I will draw a little sketch of 
the chateau and show you where the treasure is concealed. I must also 
give you a letter to my mother, in which I shall set forth our agreement, 
so expressed, however, that only you and herself will understand its pur- 
port. Perhaps I had better do this to-day: I may not be here to-morrow.”’ 

I could not help shuddering. I was beginning to like the man; he 
had a winning way with him ; and it made me feel bad to think that within 
twenty-four hours he might have to lay his head on the block. 

‘¢ T am sure you will be here to-morrow ; and I don’t believe this shame- 
ful sentence will be carried out. It would be sheer murder.”’ 

ee trege 4 sir, the Directory don’t stop at murder, and to returned emi- 
grants they show no mercy. I have abandoned hope.”’ 

‘*'You have done a very bad -<. I would not abandon hope though 
I were on my be to the scaffold. Why shouidn’t we try to escape ?”’ 

“Escape! How?’ 

“‘T don’t know yet. I have not seen my room. But men have got out 
of stronger places than this, and what others can do we can do.’’ 

“It is impossible ; the windows are barred, and the prison well guarded, 
both within and without.” 

‘All the same I mean to try. I made up my mind to escape within 
five minutes of my capture; I have been on the lookout for an opportunity 
ever since, and I know that it will come.” 

“Very likely ; but I fear that it will not come soon enough to save my 
life. We cannot escape by a coupdemain. We need time, patience, oppor- 
tunity, and this day may be my last. I can think of only one possibility 
which offers a gleam of hope, and that is so remote as not to be worth think- 
ing about,—the immediate overthrow of the Directory by General Bona- 


‘You think General Bonaparte would revoke your sentence ?”’ 

“Tdo. They say he is opposed to the execution of returned emigrants ; 
and Madame Bonaparte must be a royalist at heart. She comes of a noble 
family, and as her first husband, Viscount Beauharnais, was guillotined, 
she cannot have much love for the Revolution.” 

“By Jove, it is come !’’ I exclaimed, excitedly. ‘‘ How was it I did not 
think of it before ?” ; 

‘““What is come?’ asked De Gex, looking as if he thought I had sud- 
denly gone mad. 

“A stroke of luck; a chance of recovering my liberty and saving your 
life. I will see Madame Bonaparte.”’ 

De Gex stared in mute surprise. 

“Yes. I willsee Madame Bonaparte. She is a Creole of Martinique ; 
my mother is a Creole of Martinique. They knew each other.when they 
were girls. I was in London on short leave just before the Sylph was com- 
missioned ; and my mother was t@iking of her old friend Joséphine de la 
Pagerie, and the strange fortune which made her the wife of one general 
who died on the scaffold and of another who was marching from victory to 
victory. I will write to Madame Bonaparte, tell her who I am, and ask for 
an interviéw,—which she is sure to grant,—and when she receives me I will 
ask her to get me exchanged and you reprieved.”’ 

“‘ Ma foi! you also mean to march from victory to victory, I think. 
Still, it is possible ; though I doubt whether even Bonaparte has the power 
to revoke’a regular sentence. And there is a serious preliminary difficulty. 
How will you forward your letter to Madame Bonaparte? If in the ordi- 
nary way and openly, it may be detained by the director of prisons, and, as 
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likely as not, never reach its destination. You will also have an agent of 
police here, and perhaps be interrogated ; for these gentlemen of the Direc- 
tory are terribly jealous of Bonaparte.”’ 

‘¢ And time is of the utmost.importance. How would it do to give one 
of the warders a five-franc piece and ask him to put the letter in the post ?”” 

‘¢ He will take the money and keep the letter, or get credit for himself 
by handing it to the governor.’! 

‘‘ Well, it must be arranged somehow. My letter must reach Madame 
Bonaparte this very day, or, at latest, to-morrow morning. Stay! I have 
another idea. You know Mademoiselle Carmine ?”’ 

‘““The governor’s daughter.” 

“Yes. I breakfasted with her this morning. She is mete pms and, 
better still, has kindly ways and sympathetic eyes. I think I could per- 
suade her to help us, either by taking my letter to Madame Bonaparte her- 
ed ee it by a sure hand. ould it be possible to see her, do you 
thin 

‘Did I not say you were a man of resource ?’’ said De Gex, his face for 
the first time relaxing into a smile. ‘‘ A man of ideas, too. And I should 
not be at all surprised if you have made an impression on Mademoiselle 
Carmine’s heart. She is dark and you are fair, and I have noticed that 
brunettes always take kindly to blond men with blue eyes, like yourself. 
As for seeing her, there is nothing easier. I will manage that. But first 
of all write your letter.” 

As to this there was no difficulty, for, being political prisoners, we were 
treated with every indulgence compatible with our safe-keeping. 

When the letter, into the composition of which I put a good deal of 
thought, was written, De Gex called the warder on duty, and, slipping a 
pour-boire into his hand, asked him to inform Citoyenne Carmine, with his 
compliments, that the English gentleman, Citoyen Roy, would very much 
like to see her; he had found the answer to the conundrum which she asked 
him at breakfast. 

The warder answered with a knowing look that he understood perfectly 
(which I am sure he did not), and he would see Citoyenne Carmine as soon 
_ as possible, and let us know what she said. 

“Why on earth did you say that ?”’ I asked De Gex, when the man was 
gone. ‘There was nothing about a conundrum.’’ 

‘‘To puzzle the warder and pique the lady’s curiosity. She will scent 
& mystery and send for you at once.”’ 

Gex proved a true prophet. The warder returned in a few minutes 
and said that Citoyenne Carmine would receive me in the salon. But he 
must ask me to give him my parole d’honneur not to attempt to escape: 
unless I did, it would be his duty to assist at the interview. 

I gave my parole and told him to lead the way; and as we walked 

- across the court-yard to the governor’s apartments I made up my mind to be 
perfectly frank with the citoyenne, and try to obtain her co-operation in my 
enterprise. 

‘After ushering me into the little salon and saying he would return for 
me in half an hour, the warder withdrew. 

* Ah, Citizen Roy, what a ——. message is this you send me!’ said 
the citoyenne, who just then entered the room. ‘‘A conundrum, indeed ! 
You have set me a conundrum. What does it mean?” 

“ Ah, mademoiselle——”’ 

““Hush ! you must not say ‘Mademoiselle :’ it is against regulations.’’ 

“Never mind the regulations : we are en téte-d-téte, and ‘ Mademoiselle’ 
is ever so much prettier than ‘Citoyenne,’ don’t you think? As for the 
conundrum—well, it was absolutely necessary for me to see you.’’ 

- * And so you made me the victim of a trick.” 

“ Ah, mademoiselle, I am sure that when you know my object you will 
forgive me. Those beautiful eyes bespeak a tender heart.’’ ° 

And with that I took her hand. Though not in the first bloom of 
youth, she was a fine young woman, and in her Directoire dress, which 
showed her beautifully-rounded arms, looked really charming. 

‘¢‘ And your object is, monsieur——?’’ she said, making a not very ener- 
getic effort to free her hand. ‘‘ Your object is——”’ 

‘*¢To save the life of a brave man.”’ 

“cc Who ”) 
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“The Chevalier de Gex.”’ 

“Tt is useless, monsieur. He is condemned. Nothing can save him.” 

“T think I can, mademoiselle,—with your help.” 

“T! How can I help you?” 

‘“‘By conveying this letter to Madame Bonaparte. See! you can read 
it. I have no secrets from you.” . 

She ran her eye over the letter. 

‘¢'Your mother was French, yet you are English,” she said, regarding 
me rather suspiciously. 

“That is quite possible, mademoiselle. My father and myself, like 
several of our ancestors, were born in a British colony, yet we come of an 
ancient and illustrious English family.” 

‘‘ And you think Madame Bonaparte will use her influence in favor of 
M. de Gex.”’ 

“‘T think if she would receive me I could persuade her to do so; and 
her husband is very powerful.” 

‘‘He is our best general: he is the greatest man in France. Yes, it is 

ossible that if General Bonaparte were to interfere the sentence of M. de 
Bex might be revoked.’’ 

‘“‘ And you will help me in this, will you not, mademoiselle? Beautiful 
women always have good hearts, and it is a good cause. Think of his poor 
mother and sister.”’ 

“‘ He has a sister, then! Is she very charming?” 

“Probably. But, as I never saw her, I cannot tell. Before to-day I 
never saw the chevalier. 

‘‘ And you are taking all this trouble for a stranger !”’ 

“‘T would do a great deal, mademoiselle, to save a brave man from the 
scaffold. You will convey this letter to Madame Bonaparte, will you not ?’’ 

‘* Would it oblige you very much, monsieur?” she murmured. 

“You would confer on me an obligation which I should never be able 
to rc ? I answered, as I pressed her hand. 

“Then I will send—no, [ will take this letter myself to Madame Bona- 


parte, tees it into her own hands, and ask for an answer.”’ : 
‘““Thanks, mademoiselle,—a thousand thanks! You are good; you 
have a true woman’s heart: I shall never forget your kindness.’’ 
Again I kissed her hand; and her lips looked so tempting that I was 
just going—when the stupid warder opened the door and informed me that 
the half-hour was up. 





CHAPTER IV. 


DE GeEx and myself could not well ‘‘keep ourselves to ourselves” all the 
day : the mouton would have been suspicious, our other comrades offended : 
80 we joined in some of their games, and made ourselves agreeable by 
pledging them in sour wine and treating them to bad cigars. 

r supper we were marched off to our cells. 

‘You see there is no answef to your letter,’’ whispered the chevalier 
despondently, in English, as we parted for the night. 

“Time enough yet. Don’t worry yourself, my dear sir. I shall haye 
an answer in the morning, and I am sure it will be favorable,” I whispered 
back, with considerably more confidence than I felt, for if Mademoiselle 
Carmine had been as good as her word there was no reason why I should 
not have had Madame Bonaparte’s reply in the course of the day. 

However, there was nothing for it but to wait for what the morrow 
might bring forth ; and, deferring inspection of my quarters until daylight, 
for the very sufficient reason that I had no candle, I turned in, and in a 
few seconds was fast asleep. 

I awoke with the sun, and looked round. Fora prison my room was 
by no means bad. It had a vaulted ceiling, a window barred on the out- 
side, and an oaken-bound door. The furniture consisted of a table, two 
chairs, a wash-stand, and a truckle-bed. 

When I had dressed I put a couple of chairs on the table, climbed up 
to the window, and looked out, Below me was the court-yard and the 
soca, entrance to the prison. Beyond the gates I spied a picturesque 

ttle house and a pleasant garden, in which two women were walking. 
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Their gait and their figures told me they were young, and I hoped they 
were pretty. 

After a while they turned their faces towards the prison, whereupon I 
put one of my hands through the bars and waved my pocket-handkerchief. 

Women have always a kindly feeling for prisoners and captives; and 
it had come into my mind that in the event of my appeal to Madame Bona- 
parte being unsuccessful these young ladies might help me to escape. 

To my great delight, one of them acknowledged my greeting with a 
friendly wave of her hand and a graceful courtesy ; and I was considering 
how I could arrange a code of signals, when I heard, a clatter of wooden 
shoes on the corridor. I was on the floor in an instant, and when the 
warder entered he found everything in its place. : 

‘“‘ Bonjour, citoyen,’’ he said. ‘‘I come to take you to breakfast; and 
here is a bit of paper for you.’’ 

The bit of paper was a note from Mademoiselle Carmine, and ran thus: 
‘‘T only succeeded in seeing Madame Bonaparte last night. She read your 
letter, and I dare say you will hear from her during the day. JULIE.” 

As I read it, I thought of the poor chevalier. 

“How is Citizen Gex this morning ?—still alive?’ I asked the warder, 
anxiously. 

‘“‘ Alive? Ah, I understand. The head of Citizen Gex is still on his 
shoulders. -Allons !”’ 

After breakfast I showed the chevalier Mademoiselle Carmine’s letter. 

“Tt is well,” he said, with a smile, yet half sadly,—‘‘ well for you, what- 
ever it may be for me.’’ 

“And why is it not well for you?” 

a presses, my friend. have had a hint that to-morrow or the 
next day—— 

‘‘T shall see Madame Bonaparte to-day, and when she knows the facts 
I am sure she will intercede for you.”’ 

‘“‘In Madame Bonaparte is my only hope. From all I_hear of him, 
Bonaparte is not tender-hearted. But his wife is, and she has great influ- 
ence,—especially with Barras, who, they say, was once her lover and is 
still her obedient servant. And you seem to be very successful with the 
ladies. Here is Mademoiselle Carmine, whom you saw for the first time 
yesterday, sending you confidential notes and signing herself ‘Julie.’”’ 

“She is moved with compassion for you, chevalier, and would save 
your life.’’ 

‘“‘Seeing that I have been here a month, her compassion comes rather 
late. No, Mr. Roy, she is moved by your bright blue eyes and ruddy 
countenance.’ 

This was rather personal: so I gave the talk another turn, by asking 
De Gex whether Mademoiselle Carmine’s note’ portended a visit or a 
summons. 

‘‘Perhaps both. Nous verrons. In either case you will need to be 
very diplomatic. Sailors are naturally outspoken. But French society is 

ust now in a very strange condition. Everybody is watched, or suspected, 

y some other body ; and if you come in contact with Bonaparte and his 
entourage you must think before you speak, and let your wit bridle your 
tongue.”’ 

‘“‘ You think I shall meet General Bonaparte, then ?”’ 

“Certainly, if you go to his house.’’ 

“T should like tosee him very much. He is the first general in France, 
don’t you think ?”’ 

“Say in Europe,—and the —-—_ <4 man, the only man who can restore 
royalty and give peace to France. The royalists have great hopes of him.” 

And then the chevalier proceeded to give me a detailed account of French 
politics, of the jealousies that prevailed among the members of the Directory, 
of the intrigues that were going on under the surface, and of the evils under 
which the country groaned, and which in his opinion could be cured only 
by giving it a master. 

I was trying to suppress a yawn, for at that time French politics did 
not interest me much, when a hand was laid lightly on my shoulder, 

Turning round, I found myself in the presence of Citoyen Carmine, 
the governor of the prison, and a gentleman in military uniform. 

‘I beg your pardon, Citizen Roy,’’ said the governor, respectfully, 


a 
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“but here is le Capitaine Lacluse, aide-de-camp of General Bonaparte. 
He desires to speak to you.’”’ ; ; 

And with that the nh though he remained within hail, left us 
to ourselves, as did also De Gex. 

Captain Lacluse bowed, I bowed, and each protested that he was de- 
lighted to make the other's acquaintance. 

This ceremony over, the _—" explained that he came on behalf of 
Madame Bonaparte, who sent her compliments and would be glad to see 
me at her house in the Rue de la Victoire (so called in honor of Bonaparte). 

“But will the governor let me go?” I asked. 

“T think so. But we will soon ascertain. What say you, Citizen 
Carmine? will you allow your English prisoner to accompany me to the 
house of Madame Bonaparte ?”’ 

‘““ Have you brought an order from Barras or Bottot ?”’ 

‘““No; merely a verbal invitation from the wife of the torn of 
Italy ; and I dare say Citizen Roy will give us his parole not to escape 
while he is in my charge.” : 

“That isenough. You may go,” said the governor, when I had given 
my parole. 

After making myself presentable by donning the handsomest suit of 
mufti in my sea-chest (which Wharton had thoughtfully sent ashore with 
the cartel), we left the prison, and were driven to the Rue de la Victoire in 
a carriage which the aide-de-camp had in waiting at the door. 

When we arrived at General Bonaparte’s house, Captain Lacluse 
knocked at the door, and, after whispering something in the ear of the 
—” who opened it, went away, saying that he would return in an 

our. 
When he was gone the servant ushered me into a salon, and, after in- 
viting me to be seated and saying that he would inform Madame Bonaparte 
of my arrival, left me to myself. 

It was a large room and handsomely furnished, and on the walls hung 
— — paintings, which I fancied the general had brought with him 

tom Italy. 

While I was looking at one of them,—a battle-scene, if I remember 
rightly,—I heard the door open, and, turning round, saw coming towards 
me a gentleman dressed in some sort of civil uniform. He had a sallow 
skin and sunken cheeks; his dark hair, long at the back, was cut short in 
front, and plastered on his forehead with pomatum. This gave him a sin- 
gular and almost a sinister look; but he had square jaws and a resolute 
mouth, wonderfully well-cut features, and the. most piercing black eyes I 
ever saw. In person he was yo mem his meagre little body and short 
neck contrasting strangely with his large head and dark powerful face. 

‘* Who are you?” he asked, abruptly, almost rudely indeed. 

‘Lieutenant Roy, late of His Britannic Majesty’s ship Sylph, now a 

mer of war.”’ 

‘Why are you in.Paris?”’ 

‘“‘T was sent here from Havre, I believe by order of the government.”’ 

“Ah! I think I have heard something about you. You are the man 
who tried to cut out Le Bonnet Rouge from under the guns of a heavily- 
armed fort.” 

“T did cut her out, and if it had not been for a sudden change of wind 
I should have carried her off. But I did nearly as well,—threw all her 
guns overboard and ran her aground.” 

I knew, of course; that I was talking to General Bonaparte, and I 

eased that he knew all about me ; but, as he evidently desired to keep his 
rorey I thought it.expedient to fall in with his whim, and make as if 
I did not recognize him. 

‘‘How many men had you?” 

“Twenty.” 

“And the brig?” 

“‘ Her full complement would be about two hundred.”’ 

» +‘ And yet you dared to attack her with twenty !’ 

~ Why not? If you begin to count odds in war you will do nothing. 
If Clive had .counted odds at Plassey the English would never have won 
India ; if your General Bonaparte had counted odds at Arcola he would not 
have conquered Italy.” Posie 


. 
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““You are right. Itis audacity that wins. L’audace, toujours l’audace, 

as Danton said. But they say you played the spy and were in Jeague with 
the royalists.” 

eS wa ew what is not true, then. I merely reconnoitred the harbor in 

at; while of the royalists I know nothing whatever; and we 


of truce.’’ 
“Well, I only tell you what I have heard. How old are you?” 


‘TT wenty-one.”’ 

‘“‘'You are very young to be a first lieutenant and intrusted with an in- 
dependent command.”’ 

‘‘ Youth is no more a bar to promotion in our navy than in your army. 
Nelson was a ae at twenty, Sir Sidney Smith at nineteen, and the 
conqueror of Italy is still under thirty.” < 

‘ Mille tonnerres ! young man, you are indeed audacious to compare 
yourself with Bonaparte and Nelson.’”’ 

I was about to "pease that nothing was further from my thoughts, 
when the door opened a second time, and there entered the room a gracious- 
— lady, with a smiling face and dressed in the height of the prevail- 
ing fashions. 

‘““M. Roy, I think,” she said, offering me her hand. ‘‘ You have 
a the acquaintance of my husband ?”’ 

‘‘General Bonaparte !’ I exclaimed, in feigned surprise. 

“You don’t think I look like the conqueror of Italy, eh ?’’ said Bona- 
parte, laughing. 

“‘T beg your pardon, general; but that uniform——”’ 

“Ts the uniform of the Institute, and I am prouder of it than of my 
uniform of ey ita we have made each other’s acquaintance, Jos6- 
phine, and M. le Lieutenant has been giving me a lesson in the art of war, 
and, my faith, not a bad one, either.’’ 

‘“ And you are really the son of my old friend Gabriglle de Launay !" 
She was two or three years my senior, but I remember her well. Where is 
she now ?”’ asked Madame Bonaparte. 

‘““ With my father, in the neighborhood of London.” 

‘“‘London! One forgets things in so many years, but I was under the 
impression that Mademoiselle de Launay married a gentleman from Louisi- 
ana,—or was it Virginia?” : 

‘‘ My father, like myself, madame, is a native of Virginia.’’ 

“You are Americans, then ?” interposed Bonaparte. 

““Of course, just as people born in France are Europeans. But we 
always call ourselves Virginians.” 

“How comes it that you, a native of the United States, are an officer 
of the British navy ?” 2 

‘‘T belong to an old royalist family, general. Loyalty runs in our blood. 
My father’s grandfather, who commanded a regiment of horse at Marston 
Moor, went to Virginia after the execution of King Charles, and settled 
there. When the Revolutionary War broke out, my father, though he dis- 
approved of many of the measures of the home government, remained true 
to his principles and loyal to his king. But as he could not bring himself 
to fight against his friends and neighbors, and was moreover getting into 
years, he went to England, and when I was old enough put me into the 


y- ‘ 
‘So that is your story, M. Roy,’’ said the future empress. ‘' How could 


* any one with such a name be other than a royalist? We must call you 


‘Roy the Royalist,’ I think. And now you are a prisoner of war, which 
you doubtless regard as a great misfortune.’’ é3 

‘“‘ Not so great as I deemed it a little while ago, madame.” 

‘* How so?”? 

“Tf I had not been taken prisoner I should not have had the pleasure 
of seeing my mother’s old friend, nor the honor of an interview with the 
greatest general of the age.” - 

Bonaparte seemed pleased. Madame Bonapet smiled, and said,—. 

‘‘ And I should not have had the pleasure of seeing you. _When-you see 


your mother, say how glad I am to have news of her, and: give her my 
amitiés. rs 
‘“With pleasure, madame ; and if you would enable me to see her by 
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cae 

using raced influence to obtain my exchange, you would confer a gréat favor 
on us both. 

“‘So! You are tired of France already ?”’ said Bonaparte, rather harshly, 
as I thought. * 
dies I am tired of inactivity, and one does not see much of France in the 

aye. 

‘You like active service ?” 

“Of course.’’ 

“But yours is the wrong service. It is not for these English, who 
wronged your country and would crush ours, that a man born of an Amer- 
ican-father and a French mother should.be fighting. Listen! I am not the 
government of France, but I have influence, and those whom I protect 
are sure to rise. The French navy has need of men who don’t count odds, 
even though they are two hundred against twenty. That was a glorious 
exploit of yours at Havre the other day. I can admire great qualities even 
in anenemy. But why bean enemy? Join ournavy. You shall be made 
full captain at once, and have the finest frigate we possess. In three years 
you will be an admiral and sweep the flag of England from the sea, and 
your name shall live in history. You say that loyalty runs in your blood. 

t is well; I like men who are loyal ; while as for royalty, the republic is a 
farce, the Directory is com d of villains and fools, and the day is not far 
distant when France will once more have a master and a king. Your 
answer !) 

All this was spoken so rapidly and imperiously, and with so much fire 
and animation, as nearly to take my breath away. But I had no doubt as 
to my answer, and I was about to give it, when I bethought me that as my 
liberty depended in a great measure on this man’s good will it would not be 
wise either in my own interest or De Gex’s to meet his proposals with the 
indignant refusal which was on the tip of my tongue. 

‘What do you say to my offer, Me. Roy? Is it not sufficiently bril- 
liant ?”’ he repeated. 

“So brilliant that I hardly realizeit. Itdazzles me. But it is not easy 
to make up one’s mind to leave a service in which one has achieved a little 
distinction and made many friends. And there are family considerations. 
What would my father say if I were to desert to the enemy?” 

‘You would not desert. I do not ask you to desert. You would resign 
your commission; and you have as much right to serve France as your 
father has to live in England. Tell him that your conscience will no longer 
allow you to fight for the enemies of your country,—that you have decided 
to throw in your lot with the generous nation without whose help America 
would never have obtained her independence. He will know how to ap- 
preciate your motives.” : 

There was no question of that,—my father would know how to appre- 
ciate. my motives,—and I was again about to give an answer that would 
poe have provoked a storm,. when Madame Bonaparte interposed. 

““Give Mr. Roy time to reflect, Napoleon,’’ she said. ‘I like him all 
the better for hesitating to accept your proposals, brilliant as they are. A 
* man who renounces one allegiance lightly may as lightly renounce another. 
a @ little time, and see if I don’t make a good Frenchman of 

im. 

“He owes no allegiance to England. Well, let it be as you say; and I 
will ask the United States minister to have him inscribed as an American 
citizen and provide him with American papers. Then he will only need 
to send in his resignation.”’ 

I was going to speak, when he stopped me with an imperious gesture 
and observed,— 

‘That is enough! How do they treat you at the Abbaye ?”’ 

‘“‘T have no reason to complain.” 

‘“‘ Are there many prisoners?” 

“Only six or seven. One of them is under sentence of death.’’ 

_ What is his crime?” 

» Liking France better than England.” . 

_ “You mean that he is a returned emigrant?” fe 

- Yes,?? ; 
** Has he joined the enemies of France? Men who intrigue or fight 


against their country deserve to die, 
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‘‘De Gex has done neither.’’ And then, being asked for further par- 

ticulars, I told them the chevalier’s story. 
/ ot This law against returned emigrants is infamous,” exclaimed Madame 
Bonaparte, warmly. ‘‘It is a relic of the Terror. It ought to be abolished. 
You must save this poor man, Napoleon. Think of his mother and sister. 
How much they must suffer !’’ 

“You are right. It is infamous. But what can I do? I don’t make 
the laws. I am not a member of the Directory. Though Bourrienne is my 
eyes pes friend and my secretary, I cannot get his name removed from the 
ist of emigrants.”’ 

‘‘ All the same they let Bourrienne alone. Could you not give De Gex 
also a 1 na about your person ?—make him one of your aides, for instance ?”’ 

‘What would the Jacobins say if I were to appoint as my aide-de-camp 
a returned emigrant? What would the army A No, that must not be, 
Joséphine.—This De Gex is your friend, M. Roy?” 

‘As much as a man can be whom one has known only twenty-four 
——. : But he is a brave gentleman, and I would do a great deal to save 

is life. 

“Well, I think there isa way. The Directory both hate and fear me, 
and thwart me when they dare. If I were to ask for this man’s life they 
would tern J put me off until the next day and execute him in the mean 
time. But he is, fortunately, a soldier. He was a captain in the regiment 
of Languedoc, you say. He shall have a commission in the ninety-seventh 
of the line, now in Italy. We can easily get him out of the Abbaye,—the 
production of his commission and my order will be enough,—and once with 
the army he is safe—always provided, of course, that your friend will 
serve.?? 

‘““Why should he not? He is a soldier by profession, and a great ad- 
mirer of yours, general.’’ 

: “ Qest bien! But you have no idea what these royalists are. Some of 
them are so stupid that they would not serve the republic even to save their 
lives. Ah! here comes Lacluse.’’ 

“For me,’’ I said. ‘‘ He promised to return in an hour.” . 

“But you must not go back to the oer ae, M. Roy. How can I keep 
my word and make a Frenchman of you?” observed Madame Bonaparte. 

‘‘T am afraid I must. Captain Lacluse undertook to see meBafely back, 
and I gave my word to return with him.” 

“‘That can easily be arranged,’’ said Bonaparte. ‘‘ Write an order for 
M. Roy’s discharge, Lacluse, and I will sign it. You can find him accom- 
modation at your quarters ?’ 

“Certainly, general.’’ 

And with that the aide-de-camp sat down at a writing-table and scrib- 
bled a few lines, which Bonaparte signed. 

** Allons /”” said Lacluse, as he put the paper in his sabretache. ‘ Will 
you accompany me, M. Roy?’ rf 

‘“‘Of course I must keep my word with Carmine; and I have to see De 
Gex and get my things.” 

‘‘T sha]l hope to see you again this hyper. said Madame Bonaparte, 
kindly, as we took our leave. ‘‘M. de Gex ought to be very grateful to you 
for so ably advocating his cause.’’ 

‘“‘Nay, madame, it is to you and the general that his gratitude is due; 
for it is to you that he will owe his life, and I thank you with all my heart 
for your kindness to him and to me.” 





CHAPTER V. 


_. WHEN Governor Carmine read the order for my release he shrugged 
his shoulders and smiled dubiously. 

‘* My faith, Citizen Captain, but this is highly irregular !’’ he exclaimed. 
“Since when has General Bonaparte become a minister ustice ora 
member of the Directory? However, as he takes all the respor 
one of the glories of France, and it con¢e: 

I may comply with his request.—Yo 
one of the warders to fetch your effects 
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‘‘'hank you, monsieur.’’ 

‘* Citizen, if you please, citizen.’? Carmine was a great stickler for the 
republican proprieties. 

“‘T beg your pardon, citizen. I was going to ask you if I might go 
inside. I have something to say to Citizen Gex.”’ 

‘You may, citizen. I never object to my friends going inside, though’ 
it is sometimes my duty to prevent them from going out.”’ 

I found the chevalier walking automatically to and fro in the common 
room, and so absorbed in thought that, until I touched his arm, he did not 
observe my presence. 

‘“‘T have brought you good news, chevalier,’’ I said. ‘‘ Not only is your 
life to be spared, but in a day or two—probably to-morrow—your prison 
doors will be opened, and you will be a free man.”’ 

The chevalier, rather to my surprise, put his arms round my neck and 
kissed me on both cheeks. 

“And I owe this to you, my dear friend!’ he exclaimed. ‘Thank 
you! thank you! And my mother and my sister, they will also. thank 
you! We shall be your debtors for life.’’ 

“Wait until you know how little I have done. I merely explained 
slg a to Madame and General Bonaparte. It is they whom you must 
thank. 

And then I told him of all that had passed; but when I mentioned 
Bonaparte’s expedient for saving him from death and getting him out of 
danger I observed with surprise that his countenance, which had been 
beaming with happiness, became deeply troubled. He turned abruptly 
away from me, and, bowing his head, remained silent for several minutes. 

hen he looked up his face was deathly pale, and there was a glitter 
in his dark eyes which bespoke intense nervous excitement. 

“This cannot be, my friend,’’ he said, in a voice which, though it 
slightly trembled,—as well it might, for he was pronouncing his own doom, 
—showed no sign of irresolution. ‘This cannot be.” 

‘Cannot be! What do you mean?’ 

“T mean that I cannot accept my life on these conditions. I cannot 
serve in the army of the republic.”’ 

‘‘Come, now, chevalier, this is surely carrying quixotism too far! It is 
a rascally republic, I admit; but it is the de facto government of the 
country, and soldiers have only one duty,—to obey orders and leave politics 
to politicians.” 

“‘T know all that, and I am no fanatical royalist. I would willingly 
serve a merely rascally republic faute de mieux. But the Directory is more 
than rascally. It is composed of assassins and terrorists,;—men whose 
hands are imbued with innocent blood. Every one of them voted for the 
death of Louis the Sixteenth. Barras, their chief, was also a leader in the 
Terror.. A man can die but once, my friend; and I would rather die a 
hundred times than own as masters the men who murdered my king.” 

This was a view of the case which had not occurred to me, and against 
which I had nothing to urge. I felt that the chevalier was taking the only 
course open to a man of his principles ; and though, as I frankly told him, 
I deplored his decision, I honored him for his loyalty and courage. 

evertheless, I refused to abandon hope. . 

“‘T shall see Bonaparte again,’ I said, ‘‘and try to prevail on him to 
release you without conditions.” 

De Gex shook his head. 

“Tt is out of Bonaparte’s power,” he said. ‘If he cannot get his own 
secretary’s name removed from the list of emigrants, how can he get mine? 
Moreover, I don’t think that he even would if he could. My refusal to 
serve in the army of Italy will vex him. Yet there is one boon which you 
may induce him to obtain for me,—that I may be shot instead of being 
guillotined, and as soon as possible put out of my misery.’’ 

I was so much distressed by the turn things had taken that I could 
scarcely speak. I took both the chevalier’s hands in mine and assured him 
that even yet I could not believe the worst would happen, but that if I 
failed in my final effort to save his life I would certainly mention his request 
to Bonaparte, and in any case would see him again on the morrow. Then 
I went sorrowful away. 

When I returned to the governor’s apartments I found Citizens Lacluse 
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and Carmine (who was an old soldier) fighting their battles over again with 
the-help of a bottle of Burgundy. Citizeness Julie sat in a corner, busied 
with her knitting and looking very thoughtful. My conscience smote me, 
for until that moment I had completely forgotten her. 

‘So you are going to leave us,’’ she said, reproachfully, as I took a seat 
near her. ‘Are you glad ?” 

“T am glad to be free, of course, but sorry to leave you, mademoiselle, 
all the more so as I have to thank you for being the means of obtaining my 
release. But we shall meet again,—often, I hope. For the present, at 
least, I remain in Paris.’’ 

‘““And then? Ah, monsieur, it is very‘hard to make friends only to 
lose them,’’ she murmured, tearfully. ‘‘I thought the letter I took to 
Madame Bonaparte concerned only Citizen Gex. If I had known what 
would be the result, I don’t think I would have taken it.”’ 

The chevalier was right. It was quite clear that it was not him she 
cared about. Yet though her preference was flattering it was also embar- 
rassing, and when Carmine put an end to our colloquy by asking me to 
take a glass of wine with him I felt decidedly relieved. 

After leaving the prison we went to Lacluse’s quarters, where I was 
provided with a comfortable bedroom next his own. In the evening we 
supped at a restaurant in the Palais Royal, and then betook ourselves to the 
Rue de la Victoire, in fulfilment of my promise to Madame Bonaparte, and in 
the hope that I might have an opportunity of speaking to the general about 
De Gex. Two or three carriages were at the door, and in the salon we 
found several officers in uniform, among whom Lacluse pointed out Lannes, 
Murat, Berthier, and Kléber. Bonaparte wore his general’s uniform, which, 
as I thought, became him much better than that of the Institute. Though 
physically the smallest man iu the room, he had beyond all compare the 
“ most powerful face. In looking at him one quite forgot that he was little ; 
and the group of generals to whom he was speaking with characteristic 
energy listened to him with marked deference. 

Madame Bonaparte beckoned me to her. 


Gex 


‘‘T am glad you are come,’’ she said. ‘‘ You have seen this poor M. de 
9”). 


‘‘-Yes, madame.”’ 

“And left him happy, I suppose ?”” 

‘‘ As happy as a man can be who expects to die.” 

‘“-You surely don’t mean——” 

‘‘He thanks you warmly for your kindness, madame, and, though he 
would gladly serve under your glorious husband, regrets deeply that his 
principles will not permit him to accept a commission from the Directory ; 
though he knows, of course, that his refusal is likely to cost him his life.” 

Madame Bonaparte appeared to be much hurt. 

‘This comes oF trying to serve people,’’ she said, bitterly. ‘‘ It is noth- 
ing less than an insult. These royalists are too stupid for anything. Bona- 
parte will be very angry.”’ 

As she spoke he came up to us, smiling, and with the air of a man who 
has something pleasant to impart. 

“Tt is all arranged,’ he said. ‘‘The commission of Captain de Gex 
will be signed in the morning, and on Thursday he must be en route for 
Italy. I have given the per ig Oy: sea I hope you are satisfied with 
what I have done for your friend, M. Roy ?” 

How should I teli him? I looked at Madame Bonaparte, but instead 
of helping me out she murmured something about wanting to speak to 
Murat, and left me in the lurch. 

‘‘T am very sorry, general,’’ I began, ‘‘ but De Gex——” 

‘““Enough! I know what you are going to say,’’ interrupted the gen- 
eral, sternly. ‘‘ He refuses to serve.”’ 

“ His principles——”’ 

‘Principles! Don’t talk to me of the principles of a man who lived at 
his ease in London while his country was engaged in a struggle for exist- 
ence with the coalesced kings of Europe. I understand him perfectly. He 
is one of those men who believe that it were better for France to perish than 
not to be ruled by a Bourbon.”’ : 

‘‘T do not presume to argue the point with you, general. DeGex knows 
best what comports with his own honor. And he has no illusions; he 
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is quite aware that in refusing your offer—for which he desired me to 
tender you his warmest thanks—he pronounced his own doom. He asks 
only one favor,—that his sentence may take place without further delay, 
and that he may be executed as a soldier.”’ 

“As to that Ican do nothing. I have done with him. You can ask 
Barras, if you like. He is here. Shall I introduce you to him?’ 

Without waiting for my answer, Bonaparte turned to a tall personage 
of commanding presence, with a haughty, dissolute face, to whom he talked 
earnestly for a few minutes; then he beckoned to me, and, after formally 
introducing us, rejoined his generals. 

“So your friend De Gex is too high-minded to serve in the armies of 
the French republic,’’ said Barras, with a sneer. ‘‘ He is also in a hurry 
and wants to be shot. He really does not deserve any such indulgence ; but, 
to oblige you, sir, I will try to meet his views. Gex will be shot at ten 
o’clock to-morrow morning, within the precincts of the prison. And you 
may tell him from me that had he been a little more patient and not asked 
you to intercede for him his sentence would probably have been commuted 
to ashort term of imprisonment or a few years’ banishment. We are be- 
ginning to make a distinction between emigrants who have fought against 
France and those who have not. Citizen Gex belongs to the latter category, 
and would have been the first to profit by the new regulation. You know 
now why his execution was delayed.”’ 

‘“‘ But surely, Citizen Director, you will not punish him for another’s 
fault? Ialoneam toblame. It was I who = to General Bonaparte.” 

‘‘ He will not be punished for another’s fault. He has refused to serve ; 
and the man who will not fight for his country is only one degree better 
than the man who fights against her. Besides, I always keep my promise, 
and I have promised that De Gex shall be shot.”’ 

Having delivered this parting shot, Barras left me to my thoughts, and 
= oar amgiad engaged in a lively conversation with Madame and General 

onaparte. 
ese thoughts, as may be supposed, were none of the pleasantest. I 
had played my game badly. Instead of saving the chevalier’s life I had 
lost it. Had I not meddled in the matter, his reluctance to serve would 
never have been known, and they would have released him in a few days, 
—if Barras spoke the truth ; which, however, I took leave to doubt. I 
n also to think, despite what De Gex had said, that Bonaparte could easily 
ave obtained the chevalier’s release without resorting to a subterfuge, and 
that even now he might save him by a word. But another appeal would 
only have provoked another rebuff. And I had no chance of making one; 
he studiously avoided me, so did Madame Bonaparte, and, perceiving that I 
was no longer a welcome guest, I quietly withdrew. 


. 





CHAPTER VI. 


I HAD not gone many yards down the Rue de la Victoire when an arm 
was thrust within mine. : 

“You are departing early, Citizen Roy, and you were not looking very 
happy a little while ago. What has arrived?” asked the aide-de-camp. 

As I had nothing to conceal, I told Lacluse all that had passed. 

“Tt is very unfortunate,” he said. ‘‘De Gex might as well have ac- 
cepted this commission. We soldiers fight for France, and for France alone. 
Governments are an accident; they are here to-day and gone to-morrow. 
And the Directory won’t last. However, the die is cast. There is nothing 
more to bedone. By refusing Bonaparte’s offer De Gex has made an enemy 
who neither forgets nor forgives.” 


“Then De Gex is going to be shot merely for offending Bonaparte ?”’ 


“I did not say that; but you can draw your own conclusions. I am 
afraid ye also have offended him.’’ 

“Why? How could I know that De Gex would refuse an offer which 
gave him his life?” 

“But the general will say that oP ba ought to have known. He may 
even imagine that De Gex has placed you in communication with some of 
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his royalist friends:and that you are in sympathy with them. The best 
thing you can do is to keep out of his way for a few days.”’ 

his was my own opinion. If I had lost his favor because De Gex had 
refused his offer of a commission in the army, what would he say when I 
declined his offer of a commission in the navy?. And now that De Gex’s 
fate was decided I had resolved, the next time the subject should be broached, 
to refuse point-blank and without any sort of compromise. This resolution 
was, however, compatible with a desire to put off the evil day as we Tha 
might be. I was in no hurry to return to prison, and I meant, if possible, 
to get out of the country before Bonaparte called on me for a decision. 

Fortunately, he had not asked for my parole, either from inadvertence 
= because he thought to win me over to his purpose by a show of confi- 

ence. 

In any case, my respite was not likely to be long, and it behooved me 
to act promptly. As yet, however, I could think of no feasible plan. I had 
no papers, and even though I might get out of Paris without them I should 
certainly never reach the coast. And if I reached the coast how was I to 
cross the sea? But that was not a part of the problem which called for im- 
mediate solution. It would be quite time enough to think about crossing 
the sea when I got there. 

What between revolving plans of escape, each more impossible than the 
other, and thinking about De Gex and wondering whether he had been 
informed of his impending fate, I passed a dream-haunted and well-nigh 
sleepless night. : 

At five o’clock I got up, dressed, sailor-fashion, in the dark, and let my- 
self quietly out of the house. It was a dismal morning ; fine rain was fall- 
ing, the narrow streets were slushy and slippery, the lamps all gone out, 
lights in the windows few and far between, and if I had not been blest with 
keen vision and a good eye for locality I should have lost myself before I 
turned the second corner. But I managed to find my way without asking 
questions (which might have been dangerous), and at six o’clock saw loom- 
ing before me the great Gothic gate-way of the Abbaye prison. 

The people inside were already astir, and I had no difficulty in obtain- 
ing admission. oat 

I found Carmine in his office. 

‘You are early,’’ he said. 

Mi Yes ; I heard last night that poor Gex was to be shot at ten this morn- 


‘“Atten! He is to be shot as soon as it is light. The firing-party will 
be here at seven.”’ 

‘“‘Seven! Good heavens! But it is impossible! There is surely some 
— Barras told me distinctly that the execution would take place at 

n. 

‘‘There is no mistake in my order. Here are the very words. ‘The 
détenu Gex will be shot at dawn. The firing-party will be on the ground at 
seven o’clock.’ Citizen Barras has been making a mauvaise plaisanterie at 
your expense. It is like him.” 

“The malicious scoundrel! He lied to me, then,’”’ I muttered between 
my teeth. ‘ Pardieu, if I were my own master I would be even with him. 
Does Gex know?”’ 

“Not yet. I was just going to inform him. Will you accompany me? 
Allons ! there is no time to lose.’”’ 

As we opened the door of his room, De Gex, who was still abed, raised 
himself on his elbow. 

“Roy! Carmine! What is it?’’ he exclaimed. ‘ But I need not ask. 
I can read my fate in your faces. When ?—how soon?” 

‘¢ At dawn ; in about an hour,’’ answered Carmine. 

“And which is it ?—the axe or the platoon?” 

“The platoon.”’ 

‘Thank God! Well, I shall be ready.’? And with that the chevalier 
threw off the bedclothes and began to dress. , 

‘¢T will leave you to yourselves for a while,’’ said Carmine, setting down 
his lamp. ‘ What would you like for breakfast, Citizen Gex ?”’ 

‘‘ Breakfast ! When one has only an hour to live !” 
ms ; All the same you had better take something. It is a cold, wet morn- 

g. 
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“You are right. I must not tremble, even with cold. Will you kindly 
send coffee for two, rolls, and cognac ?”’ 

“You shall have them in ten minutes; and I will come again when 
all is ready.’’ 

‘‘He is a good old fellow,—Carmine,’’ observed the chevalier when we 
were alone. ‘You are silent, my friend ; you say nothing.”’ 

‘*Because my heart is full; and what can I say? This is terrible, De 
Gex,—terrible for you, and for me both a grievous disappointment and a 
defeat. I made sure I should succeed.’’ 

“ Fortunately for me, I did not. And please remember that it is my 
own doing. You offered me my life, and if I did not choose to accept it 
that is my own affair. You acted the part of a true friend. And see, I 
have everything ready. Here is the letter for my mother, and here a plan 
of the chateau, which, with the explanation I shall give you, will enable 
you to find the treasure, even though the building should be in ruins.” 

Our conversation was interrupted for a moment by the arrival of the 
coffee, which De Gex mixed with cognac and leisurely drank, eating at the 
same time a roll, and courteously inviting me to follow his example. 

Breakfast over, he added a brief postscript to the letter, of which, as 
also the — of the chateau, I took possession and put inside the lining of 
my doublet. But, even though they should fall into the hands of the enemy, 
nobody would be able to make aught of either of them without the clue, 
and that I had in a still safer place,—my head. 

When I told De Gex what had happened the night before, he agreed 
with mein thinking that Bonaparte was the instigator of his execution, 
Barras being merely the instrument, though doubtless a Mo willing one. 

“You are right; it is Bonaparte’s answer to my refusal of his offer,’’ 


said the chevalier. ‘‘I have been mistakenin him. He is a great captain ; 
I thought him an honest man. Those who judged him less favorably 
ae d him more truly. If he does restore the monarchy I much fear that 
imself willbe the monarch. Poor France!” 
Shortly afterwards De Gex inquired about the time. I looked at my 


watch. It wasa quarter toseven. — 

‘““My mother is a good woman,” he Said. ‘I was brought up in the 
fear of . . You will not think me weak or foolish if I say a prayer?” 

epg was to kneel by his side. 

en we rose from our knees the great clock of the Abbaye was 
striking the hour. 

De Gex put his arms round my neck and kissed me on both cheeks. 

‘*'You have been very good to me,’ he said. ‘God bless you for it! 
You will stay with me to the last, and tell my mother and Antoinette——” 

My heart was so full that I could only press his hand and murmur an 
inarticulate assent ; and the same moment the door opened, and Carmine 
followed by two turnkeys, entered the cell, while two soldiers with fixed 
bayonets stood on guard without. 

“Tam ready. Lead on,’’ said the chevalier. 

I would have taken his arm ; Carmine also offered to support him. But 
he kindly, yet firmly, refused us, saying that he could walk quite well alone 
and would rather doso. | , 

He walked between Carmine and me, the turnkeys leading and the sol- 
diers following. 

At the foot of the staircase we were received by the officer in charge of 
the firing-party. After giving us the military salute, which we duly ac- 
knowledged, and saying something about the unpleasantness of the duty 
he was called upon to perform, he ordered the prisoner to be pinioned and 
blindfolded. 

De Gex objected, and asked as a favor that he might die free and him- 

self give the word of command. 

he officer assented, and we all went into the court-yard. De Gex 
doffed his coat and waistcoat, and, after shaking hands with Carmine and 
the a and again embracing me, walked to the end of the enclosure 
and turned his back to the wall. The officer ordered his men to fall in. 
The chevalier folded his arms and raised his head, and the next moment 
his voice rang out as loud and clear as if he were giving an order c > the 
field of battle : 

“Make ready! Present! Fire!’ 


~ 
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The muskets went off, and De Gex fell on his face, riddled with bullets. 

After a short pause the turnkeys raised the body tenderly—the cheva- 
lier had been a popular prisoner—and put it in a rude coffin. Within an 
hour it was laid in the ground. ; 

I was going slowly away,—my heart well-nigh bursting with impotent 
rage and bitter sorrow, for though I had known this man only three days I 
had come to love him as a brother,—when I heard a broken voice speaking 
my name. 

* It was Julie Carmine, whom in my preoccupation I had not noticed. 

“Qh, this is terrible ’ she exclaimed, weeping. ‘‘I did not see it, but 
I heard the muskets. He was so vow’, this poor Monsieur Gex, the best 
man in the Abbaye, they say; and yet they have killed him. Did I not 
speak truly when I said they never forgive returned emigrants?” And 
then, lowering her voice, for there were several people about, she added, 
‘Meet me this evening at sunset in the Tuileries Gardens. I have some- 
thing very important to tell you. You are going? Au revoir, Citizen Roy. 
You must not leave Paris without calling pour prendre congé.”’ 

I protested that nothing was further from my thoughts, shook hands 
with her and her father, and went my way. 





CHAPTER VII. 


JULIE had given me a rendezvous. To what end? 

A Frenchman would ‘have imagined that he had made a conquest. I 
was less vain. That Julie had a kindly feeling for me was likely enough ; 
yet I could not think that she meant either to propose an elopement or 
make me an offer of marriage ; while as for myself, I need scarcely say (the 

r chevalier being hardly cold in his grave) that I was in no mood for 
Rirting or love-making. 

On the other hand, why had she asked me to meet her secretly and at 
night, and what had she to say which she could not say equally well at her 
own house? 

After trying a long time to make it out, I gave it up and possessed my 
soul in patience. A few hours would bring the reading of the riddle; and 
the incident was so far useful that it helped to divert my thoughts from the 
tragedy which I had just witnessed, and which redoubled my desire to get 
out of a country where such things were possible. 

By the time I reached my quarters Lacluse was sitting down to second 
breakfast. He invited me, politely enough, to join him; but I was not in 
the best of tempers, and the indifference with which he heard of De Gex’s 
execution and the dirty trick played me by Barras increased my irritation. 

“A man’s life counts for very little in these times,’ said the captain 
flippantly, ‘‘and if you had seen as many men killed as I have you would 
not be so much affected by a single execution.”’ 

‘“‘T have seen men killed, and I have killed a few myself,—in fair fight, 
—but I never saw a man deliberately murdered before.’’ 

‘‘Murdered! Do you know what you are saying?” 

‘ ‘ caty, and I repeat it. De Gex whs murdered,’ I answered, 
oggedly. : 
vac In that case, Lieutenant Forget, who commanded the firing-party, is 
a murderer, and in making this charge you insult, in his person, the whole 
French army.” : 

“T have no desire to insult either Lieutenant Forget or the French 

army ; but what I have said I have said.”’ 
‘You refuse to retract, then?” - 

“T do.” 

“Perhaps you will also, refuse to give satisfaction for uttering a base 
slander,” sald Lacluse, who was now white with rage. 

“Tt is no slander ; and I am ready and willing to give you any satisfac- 
tion you may desire. 

“Good! But, as it is Lieutenant Forget whom you have maligned, it 
is to him, not to me, that you will have to answer. Moreover, as you are 
my guest, it would not be comme il faut for me to call you out. After- 
wards, if you like——” : f 
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. _“T shall-be ready and willing to answer to you or any other man, M. 
le Capitaine.” } 

‘Good, again, M. Roy! I can appreciate courage even in a foe, though 
I hope you will soon cease to be a foe. Now that we have settled this little 
affair, so far as we are concerned, let us finish our breakfast. Have you 
seen the Moniteur this morning ?”’ 

“No. Why do you ask?” 

‘Here is something which may interest you.’? Whereupon he took 
the paper and read a paragraph to the effect that the preparations for the 
invasion of England were being energetically pushed forward, and that 
General Bonaparte would leave Paris on the following day for an inspection 
of the coast, and a visit to Antwerp, Dunkirk, Ambleteuse, Walcheren, and 
Boulogne, where he would review the army of invasion. 

By this time I was somewhat cooled down, and so checked the answer 
which rose to my lips, merely asking Lacluse whether he thought the 
project of invasion was serious. 

“Why not? England has neither an army nor a general.”’ 

‘But she has a fleet and an admiral.” 

“Well, we shall have to outmanceuvre your admiral and destroy his 
fleet. Voila tout.” 

‘‘T quite concede that when you have done that the rest will be easy. 
How soon is it likely to take place, M. le Capitaine ?”’ 

“« Ma foi! I am unable to tell you, and, to say the truth, the Moniteur 
is in error. An expedition is being prepared, but its destination is not 
England.”’ 

‘Where then ?”” 

“T am not at liberty to say. But I hope you will have an important 
command in the fleet, which, I may inform you in confidence, will be one 
of the finest France ever sent to sea.” 

Not feeling disposed to reciprocate M. Lacluse’s confidences, I parried 
his query by changing the subject, and he presently became so merry that 
I began to think he had not been in earnest, and that there would be no 
duel, after all. 

When we had drunk our coffee and smoked our cigars the captain said 
he had an engagement at the War Office which would occupy him for the 
remainder of the day, and asked me to sup with him and two or three of 
his comrades at the Trois Fréres Provengaux. 

As the time he mentioned (nine o’clock) would not interfere with my 
rendezvous, I accepted the invitation ‘‘ with much pleasure.’”’ I was quite 
willing to fight; but if it pleased him to let. matters rest as they were, it 
was not for me to complain. I had stood to my guns, and no man can do 
more. 

So soon as he was gone I turned in for a couple of hours, to make up 
my arrears of sleep, then strolled about the streets for a while, and towards 
sunset betook myself to the Tuileries Gardens, where I was not long in 
finding Mademoiselle Carmine, though she was so closely veiled that had 
she not spoken first I should have failed to recognize her. _ 

“Let us walk on,’’ she said, taking my arm. ‘ You were surprised at 
my asking you to come here.”’ 

“Frankly, I was,—just a little. All the same——” 

“Listen, sir! I can stay with you only a few minutes. I wanted to 
tell you that you are under surveillance and in danger.”’ 

‘Under surveillance ?’’ 

“Yes, watched continually by an agent secret.” 

“That's the fellow who has been hanging about the Rue du Bac all 
day. I wondered what he was after.” 

“No doubt ; and you may be sure that either he or another has followed 
you hither. Captain Lacluse is supposed to take good care of you ; but since 
you tried so much to save that poor gentleman you have been placed under 
regular police surveillance, and are more than ever suspected by the Directory 
of being in league with the royalists.”’ 

“How did you get to know all this, Julie?” 


“Well, you see, a citizen up in the police de sureté isa great friend 


of my father’s. -He came to the Abbaye this morning about this pawvre 
monsieur, and other things. I heard your name mentioned, and when he 
was gone I asked my father what he had said. My father has no secrets 
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from his jille chérie, and he told me all. I could not tell you then,—there 
were too many lookers-on,—and if you had called again during the day it 
would have caused suspicion, for the police de sureté is well Informed of 
what passes at the Abbaye.” 

‘‘ And the danger you spoke about, Julie ?”’ 

“You are in danger of being arrested. They say General Bonaparte 
leaves Paris to-night or to-morrow, and when he is gone Barras will have 

it all his own way ; and my father has heard that he has taken a dislike to 
you, and does not approve of the general’s offer to make you an officer in 
the French navy.” 

“It is very good of you, Julie,’’ I said, softly squeezing her hand,— 
‘“‘very good of you to take so much interest in an unfortunate English 
sailor, and I thank you with all my heart.” 

“Ah, sir, I fear you will think me very bold to come here alone; but 
when I remember ce pauvre monsieur, and think that a like fate may be 
yours, I shudder, I weep, and I forget altogether les convenances.”” 

‘“You are a dear, good girl, Julie, and I shall never forget’ (here my 
arm stole round her waist)—‘‘ I shall never forget your kindness. But you 
are wise as well as good: what would you advise me to do?” 

“Be prudent and circumspect. either say nor do anything which 
Barras can use as a pretext for throwing you into the Conciergerie or the 
Bicétre (horrible prisons, both of them), and perhaps having you shot like 
ce pauvre monsieur.” ; 

“Oh, no! He would never dare to shoot a prisoner of war.” 

“It is not as a prisoner of war, my father says, you would be shot, but 
as a royalist conspirator. Remember, monsieur, that the Reign of Terror 
is not long past ; and it would be so easy to pretend you were a conspirator. 
Perhaps it would be best for you to leave Paris,—if you can ; and, though I 
es be sorry for you to go, it would make me happy to think you were 
safe. 

I drew the dear girl closer to me, raised her veil, and—what other 
answer could I make to so kind an avowal? 

“T thank you with all my heart for your goodness, dear Julie. How 
can I repay it?’ ; 

‘‘ Ah, monsieur, I fear you are very wicked. In a public garden, too, 
and that dreadful agent secret !” 

' he night is dark, and the walk shady ; while as for the agent secret, 
I feel sure we have given him the slip.” ; 

“You may be sure he is not far off. It is not easy to elude an agent 
secret. Dame! I wonder what Victor would say?” 

“ Diable! Who is this Victor, mademoiselle? Your sweetheart ?’’ 

“Not at all. He would like to be, though. Heisasergeant of dragoons, 
and a brave gargon ; but so béte /—you have no idea. I amuse myself with 
him,—nothing more. And now, monsieur, you must let me go. My father 
ae me, and who knows that the agent secret is not lurking in those 

ushes ? 

Before we parted it was agreed that I should call at the Abbaye on the - 
following Sunday ; and then I escorted Julie to a fiacre, and told the driver 
to take her to the Faubourg St.-Antoine. But this wasa blind. She meant 
to get out en route and walk to the Abbaye, in order to throw the detective 
off the scent in case he gave one of his colleagues the office to follow. her. 

As I put my head inside the fiacre (merely to say au revoir), she 
whispered a last warning : 

‘* Above all, Monsieur Roy, be prudent, and do nothing that may give 
Barras an excuse for arresting you.’ 

I watched the fiacre until it pe ey So far as I could see, it was 
not shadowed. But I was, and, do what I might, I could not shake the 
fellow off. Double and twist as I might, he was always more or less in view. 
and the sense of being continually dogged sb irritated me that I had a d 
mind to throw him into the Seine, and, if Julie’s warning had not n 
ringing in my ears, should certainly have done so. 

After going to the Rue du Bac and changing my clothes, I chartered a 
fiacre and went to the Trois Freres, where I found Lacluse, Forget, and two 
= ee Captain Bouillon and Captain Bosquet, to whom T was in- 

uced. 4 
I looked upon Forget’s presence as a sign of peace, and as showing that 
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Lacluse had not repeated to Forget my incautious words of the ae 
For the which, being now in a more sober frame of mind, I felt glad, as 
perceived that a duel would probably bring me under the notice of the 
authorities, and might get me into serious trouble. 

We had an excellent supper, and, as the officers were all merry fellows, 
we spent an enjoyable evening. ‘ 

t midnight Lacluse suggested that it was time we broke up. 

‘‘ But before we separate,” he continued, ‘‘ we have to arrange that little 
affair you know of. f have informed M. Forget that you thought fit to 
qualify the execution of De Gex as murder.”’ : , 

‘“‘For the which, unless you retract,’’ put in the-lieutenant, with a bow, 
‘“‘T have the honor to demand satisfaction.”’ 

‘“‘T stick to what I said, and I am quite at your service,’’ I answered, 
also bowing. ; 

“This, I need hardly say, is wr gu ots observed Lacluse ; ‘‘ but 
the circumstances are exceptional. onsieur Roy is a prisoner of war, 
under surveillance.”’ 

“Yes: I have been followed about by a rascally spy all day.” 

‘Exactly. And I dare say you have no friends in Paris, whom you 
could ask to act for you.’’ 

“Not a soul,—uniless it be yourself.” , 

“That would not be comme il faut. Lieutenant Forget is my particu- 
lar friend. But the difficulty is easily surmounted. I have already spoken 
to ces messieurs, and they will be your seconds.’’ 

“‘T am greatly obliged to them,’’ I said, bowing to the two captains. 

After acknowledging the salute, Bouillon observed that, as I was the 
challenged party, it was for me to choose the weapons. ‘‘Ship’s cutlasses, 
ee or pistols, as M. le Lieutenant may please,” I answered, 
carelessly. 

“Let us say pistols, then. I don’t know much about cutlasses and 
boarding-pikes,’’ said Forget. 

After some further conversation it was arranged that the captains should 
see Forget’s seconds (two officers of his regiment) and that we should fight 
at daybreak in the Bois de Boulogne, whither I was to go with Lacluse and 
a surgeon of his acquaintance. In fact, everything had been cut and dried 
beforehand, and when we got home Lacluse showed me a pair of beautiful 
duelling-pistols, which he was good enough to place at my disposal for the 
occasion. 

I should have preferred cutlasses ; but, as I knew how to handle a pistol 
and could shoot pretty straight, I had not much fear for the result. 





CHAPTER VIITi. 


WE breakfasted by candle-light, the days being still short, and set out 
in a fiacre at seven, calling on our way for the surgeon, whose presence 
be an 4 case of instruments was, however, too suggestive to be altogether 
pleasant. 

When we arrived on the ground the others were already there, and the 
preliminaries were arranged in a few seconds. 

Forget and I were to fire simultaneously at thirty paces, and, if neither 
was hit, then at twenty paces. 

This looked serious; and I inferred from my 5 wen manner that 
he was in a vindictive mood. Moreover, Lacluse had told me for my com- 
fort, as we came along, that the lieutenant was both a fine swordsman 
and a dead shot. However, the battle is not always to the swift, and I had 
the same confidence in my luck that Bonaparte had in his star. 

Neither of us had any appreciable advantage in position, and when 
Bouillon gn ye his handkerchief (the preconcerted signal) I raised my 
hand and fired as straight as I knew how. The two — went off to- 
gether, and at the same instant I knew that I was hit. But it was Serres. | 

hurt. Forget’s bullet had merely grazed the side of my neck. Mine ha 
gone through his hat. 

The seconds handed us fresh pistols, and we each advanced five paces. 

My first pistol had kicked more than a good duelling-pistol should, and 
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this time I held my weapon more firmly and aimed lower. The same signal 
was given as before, and we fired so true to it that the two pistols seemed to 
make but a single report, which had scarce died away when Forget gave a 
little cry and sank in a heap on the turf. ; 
We all rantohim. He was hit on the right side, a few inches under 
the arm, and while the seconds raised him up and administered restoratives 
the surgeon examined the wound, which he pronounced to be serious, pos- 
sibly mortal. 

As soon as the surgeon had applied a temporary dressing they lifted the 
unconscious lieutenant into a fiacre and took him home. Though I felt 
sorry to see him lying there so pale and death-like, my conscience was 
clear. I had not sought the quarrel, and the volley which killed De Gex 
was still ringing in my ears. 

“Tt is a dénouement which I did not expect, and very grave,’’ observed 
Lacluse, as we walked towards our carriage. 

“You mean that it would have been less grave if I had been wounded 
instead of Forget?” 

‘‘ Well, I don’t quite mean that. I thought that one of you would have 
been touched at the first shot, without being much hurt. In that case there 
would have been no éclat; but when it goes forth—and it is impossible to 
keep an affair of this sort secret—when it goes forth that you have insulted 
the French army, and nearly killed a promising officer——”’ 

“T beg * saad pardon, M. le Capitaine, I did not insult the French army ; 
er the di erence which has ended so unhappily for your friend was your 
making. 

‘* Mille tonnerres, Monsieur Roy ! do you want to fight another duel ?”’ 

“Tf you like.” 

‘¢ Well, to be frank, I do not like. I have given my proofs both on the 
field of battle and the field of honor, and I can afford to say that I would 
rather fight some one else. Moreover, just now it would not be expedient,— 
hardly possible, indeed. You were wrong to spéak of the execution of De 
Gex as you did. But I also have been to blame. The chances were not 
equal. ou risked a danger which Forget did not. As soon as the Direc- 
tory are informed of what has happened, an order will be issued for your 
arrest ; and if youare taken it is quite possible that within the next twenty- 
four hours you may play a principal part in a scene like that which you 

: witnessed yesterday at the Abbaye. Ah, you see!’ 

“¢ Another fiacre !”’ 

“Yes, with your shadow. But, as we have a good horse and a clever 
Jehu, I shall try to lead the rascal a little dance.” 

As we got into the carriage, Lacluse spoke a few energetic words to the 
coachman ; and the next moment we were off like a shot, the shadow fol- 
lowing as fast as his horse could be driven. 

By the time we were fairly in the city the distance between the two 
vehicles had been considerably increased, but the agent secret still had us 
in view. 

At asignal from Lacluse our driver turned into a street which ran at 

_ right angles to the course we had been following, and then pulled up short ; 

whereupon we quickly alighted and slipped into a neighboring café. We 
were no sooner on the pavement than our fiacre was driven on as furiously 
as ever, and two minutes later we saw from the corner of a window the 
shadow following in hot pursuit. ‘ 

‘“‘Good! We are rid of him for a few hours, at any rate,’’ observed the 
aide-de-camp. ‘‘ I know the way of these canaille. hen he finds that he 
has been taken in, he will go straight to the Rue du Bac and wait there till 

ou return. In any case, you are safe until noon : so we can take our second — 
reakfast at our ease.’’ 

And then Lacluse assured me that neither Bonaparte nor himself had 
caused me to be placed under surveillance. It was the doing of the govern- 
ment and the police. Lacluse had merely taken charge of me at the gen- 
eral’s request ; he was my guardian, not my custodian, and had no instruc- 
tions to interfere with the freedom of my movements so long as I showed 
no disposition to quit Paris; and without papers and alone I should find 
coe ogy Bees about as easy as escaping from Vincennes—if I had the ill 


luck to be locked up there. 
_ This version differed somewhat from Julie’s; but, as her information 
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had come through several channels, Lacluse’s was _——— the more truth- 
ful. All the same I did not quite see how he could reconcile the duties of 
his guardianship with his conduct about the duel. Perhaps he wanted to 
see how I stood fire. 

When we were through with our breakfast I proposed that Lacluse 
should wait on Madame Bonaparte, tell her frankly what had befallen, and 
ask whether she would receive me. It was to her that I owed my release 
from the Abbaye, and I felt sure that if she knew all the facts she would 
help me out of the serious difficulty in which I had become entangled. 

‘¢T doubt it,’’ said Lacluse. ‘‘ However, as you think so, I will see her. 
You wait here. The Rue de la Victoire is not far off. I will return pres- 
ently and let you know what Madame Bonaparte says.”’ 

n less than an hour he was back. Madame Bonaparte would receive 
me with pleasure. 

“ Alions !”’ said Lacluse. ‘‘No fear of the agent secret spotting you. 
By this time he is cooling his heels in the Rue du Bac.”’ 

We found Madame la Générale in her boudoir, looking fresh and rosy, 
and dressed in a charming morning costume. She was in excellent — 
and her manner was more natural than at our first interview,—probably 
because her husband was out of the way. Everybody seemed to stand in 
awe of that man. 

* Lacluse asked to be excused: he wanted to make inquiries about 
orget. 

“You may go,’ said Josephine; ‘‘ but don’t be long. We may want 
you.—Dame! M. Roy,” she said, turning to me, ‘‘ I had no idea you were 
so reckless. Not content with offending my husband and Barras, you go 
and shoot this poor Lieutenant Forget.’’ 

“‘T assure you, madame, it was done in fair fight, and the quarrel was 
none of my seeking.”’ 

“All the same it is very unfortunate,—the more so as it arose from your 
——— expressions about De Gex. It is not wise to say all one thinks; 
and when the affair comes to the knowledge of the police they will more 
than ever incline to the belief that you are in communication with royalist 
plotters. Who was the lady you met last night in the Tuileries Gardens?’ 

This unexpected question, fired off point-blank, took me all aback. 

‘A lady !’ I stammered. 

“Yes, a lady, closely veiled, with whom you promenaded in the gar- 
—_ ynearly half an hour. Ah, Monsieur Roy, I fear you are a mauvais 
sujet. 

‘*T assure you, madame, she is a good girl.’”’ 

“Proof of which is that she gives you a rendezvous in the Tuileries 
Gardens after dark. Who is she?” 

‘“‘That I am not at liberty to say. As for myself, I have nothing to con- 
ceal; but when it concerns another——”’ 

“And that other a lady. I understand perfectly, M. Roy. But the 
police think she is a royalist emissary.”’ 

“Not at all. She is nothing of the sort.” 

“ Did you know her before last night ?”’ 

iT) I di 2? 

‘‘ Before you came to Paris?’ 

oc No.” 

‘You cannot have made many acquaintances. You have been all the 
time with Lacluse. Ha! I have it! That young woman who brought 
yous letter and pleaded your cause—what is her name? I remember; 

ademoiselle Carmine. Now, tell me frankly, was not the lady you met 
Mademoiselle Carmine? I willrespect yourconfidence. Parole d'honneur.” 

‘“*T am sure you will, madame, and I cannot deny that you have guessed 
aright. But Mademoiselle Carmine’s object in meeting me was merely to 
warn me that I was in danger, and to counsel prudence. She is pleased to 
take a kindly interest in my fortunes.’’ 

‘“‘And no wonder. She is a good-looking girl, and you are a beau gar- 

- Do ladies generally take a kindly interest in your fortunes, M. Roy ?” 

‘Several have done, and I am immensely obliged to them,—especially 
to you, Madame Bonaparte.’’ : 

“Don’t flatter yourself, my dear sir. It is for your mother’s sake—not 
for your beaux yeux—that I interest myself in your welfare. But the ques- 
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tion now is, how are you to get out of this new scrape? During the gen- 
eral’s absence my influence is at zero: I cannot protect you. There is only 
one way. You must quit Paris at once.’’ 

| a do what you advise. But how about the police? and whither 
must 

“7 Save aplan. Listen! General Bonaparte is on a tour of inspection. 
In four or five days he will be at Boulogne. Before he left it was arranged 
that I should send one of his aides-de-camp to meet him there, with his let- 
ters and my news. I shall send Lacluse. You shall go with him.’’ 

‘¢ When ?”” 

. “This evening. But you must leave separately. The police, having 
missed you, will follow him, and his carriage will be closely examined as it 
passes the barrier.”’ 

Here Madame Bonaparte paused, as if to reflect. 

“You must go separately,’’ she repeated, ‘‘and meet at St.-Denis, La- 
cluse in a post-chaise, you in my carriage.”’ 

“In your carriage, madame ?”’ 

‘*'Yes ; it will be recognized as the general’s, and you will have no diffi- 
culty in yap the barrier. But, as it is always the unexpected that hap- 
pens, and it would not be quite comme i faut for me to accompany you, I 
will Provide you with a companion, who can answer for you in case of need.’’ 

I thank you with all my heart, madame. It is a brilliant scheme, and 
T am sure will succeed.” 

“Yes, I think it is rather good,’ she said, smiling complacently. 
“ Dame! if Bonaparte were not so absurdly particular, and his brothers 
so watchful and censorious, I would go with you to St.-Denis myself. How- 
ever, I dare say the arrangement I shall make will be more to your taste.” 

‘¢That is impossible, madame.”’ 

Madame Bonaparte smiled, as if at some thought of her own, and then 
continued : 

‘¢ And now let me give you a word of advice. You will arrive at Bou- 
logne two or three days before the general. He went away not very well 
pleased with you, as you know; but the moment he arrives go to him and 
announce your desire to join the French navy, and all will be forgotten. 
He is organizing a great expedition ; your services will be very valuable, 
and you will return covered with glory.” 

“ A great expedition! For the invasion of England?” 

“No. It was never seriously intended to invade England. Its desti- 
nation is the East,—Egypt; and I am sure they will give you an important 
command.”’ 

I did not think it my duty to inform Madame Bonaparte of my resolu- 
tion not to join the French navy. It would be quite enough to inform her 
husband when we met at Boulogne. : 

We were still talking when Lacluse returned. He reported that Forget 
was still alive, and that the doctors had good hopes of his recovery. 

The aide-de-camp expressed warm approval of Madame Bonaparte’s 
plan. It was agreed that he was to start from the Rue du Bac at six pre- 
cisely, and that I should start from the Rue de la Victoire fifteen minutes 
later. As it was not considered expedient for me to leave the house in the 
mean time, Lacluse would pack up and take with him my belongings. 

‘At a quarter past six my carriage will be at the door,’’ said Madame 
Bonaparte. ‘ M. Roy can spend the interval in the general’s cabinet. I am 
nr nore visitors, but there nobody will trouble him; he will find plenty 
of books, and, as he is a sailor, I permit him to smoke.”’ 





CHAPTER IX. 


FRom twelve to six was rather a long wait; but with my pipe and a 
book I managed to while away the time not unpleasantly, and at five a 
servant brought in what he called a slight repast,—soup, filet de beuf, and 
a bottle of Bordeaux, to all of which I did ample justice. ig 

At six I received a visit from Madame Bonaparte. 

“ Are you ready?’ she asked. ‘‘In a few minutes the carriage will be 
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at the door. Put on this military cloak. The night is cold, and if you 
turn up the collar you will be effectually disguised.’ 

I put on the cloak and turned up the collar, as she suggested. 

“Tt is well. It fits you to admiration,” she continued. ‘ Nobody 
would take you for a sailor. But remember that if any questions are 
asked you are not to answer. Leave that to your companion.’ 

‘*¢ My companion ?” 

“Yes. Did I not say that I would provide you with one, as far as 
St.-Denis ?”’ 

“A sort of friendly agent secret ?” : 

‘“‘ Very friendly, and as secret as you like.” And Madame la Générale 
laughed as merrily as if she had made a capital joke ; though I could not 
for the life of: me see the point of it then. 

At this moment the door opened, and a valet announced that the car- 
riage was at the door. ' 

‘« A quarter past six, to the minute,” said Madame Bonaparte, looking at 
her watch. ‘You must go, Monsieur Roy. The coachman has his orders.’ 

“But my companion ?”’ f 

‘“ Your companion is already in the carriage. Au revoir et bon voyage, 
M. Roy. I hope we shall soon meet again, and, until we do, pray, for 
heaven’s sake, keep out of scrapes.?’ 

“T will try, madame; but, whatever befalls me, I will remember your 
kindness with undying gratitude.” 

She gave me her hand. I pressed it to my lips, and then, after repeat- 
ing my thanks, took my leave. 

The valet, who preceded me, opened the carriage door; I stepped in- 
side; the valet put up the steps and closed the door; the driver cracked 
his whip and shouted, ‘‘ Allez /”’ and the next moment we were rumbling 
over the rough.pavement of the Rue de la Victoire. 

It was so dark that all I could see of my companion was a cloaked and 
hooded form curled up in a corner. 

“T am greatly obliged to you, monsieur,’’ I said, ‘‘for acceding to 
Madame Bonaparte’s request to bear me company as far as St.-Denis. 
Perhaps you will add to the obligation by saying to whom I am indebted 
for this kindness. In the hurry of departure, I stupidly forgot to ask 
Madame la Générale your name.”’ 

I paused for a reply, and, unless my ears deceived me (the carriage was 
making a terrible noise), I heard a suppressed laugh. 

“‘T beg your pardon, I remarked that I had not the pleasure of knowing 
your name. Mine is Roy.” 

This time my companion did laugh, unmistakably, and, as I thought, 
mockingly,—conduct highly unbecoming an agent secret. 

‘*'You are disposed to be merry, monsieur,”’ I said, stiffly, “‘ but you will 
pardon me if I say that I really cannot see——”’ 

“Don’t you know me?’ interrupted the agent secret, now laughing 
without restraint. 

A woman’s laugh, and a voice I knew! 

“*You, Julie? Is it possible?’ I exclaimed, drawing near to my com- 
panion and taking her hand. 

“You did not know me,” she said, in a tone of reproach, but making 
no attempt to withdraw her hand. ; 

‘How could I know you with that hood over your face,—let me put it 
back,—and in this darkness?” 

“You were going away without saying good-by.”’ 

“If I had shown myself in the street T should have been arrested, and 
Madame Bonaparte and Captain Lacluse insisted on hurrying me off.’’ 

“‘T don’t think you care for me in the least,’’ she said, nestling up to me. 

“Ah, Julie, if you only knew!’ I whispered, putting my arm round 
her waist. ‘‘I suppose I owe this pleasure to Madame Bonaparte ?”’ 

“Yes: she came herself to the Abbaye and told me of the danger you 
were in, and asked me to see you safely out of the city and bear you com- 
pany as far as St.-Denis. She said it would be much better for you to be 
Bag ees by a lady than by a gentleman.” 

“Of course it is, and much pleasanter, especially when the lady is 
Mademoiselle Carmine. It was very. good of you, Julie, to comply with 
Madame Bonaparte’s request. How can I repay you?” 
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“By not thinking ill of me, M. Roy. I know it is not quite comme w@ 
Jaut,; but when it was a question of saving you from a great danger ‘and 
obliging the Citoyenne Générale, I could not refuse.” 

“Think ill of you, dear Julie? I shall think of you with gratitude and 
respect all my life.’’ 
~ “And TI shall think of you, I fear, too long. But go away, please: we 
are approaching the barrier, and you have deranged my coiffure. Sit as far 
back as you can. You must not-be seen; and if any questions are asked, 
leave me to answer. And, now, silence.’’ 

I had hardly obeyed this injunction and retreated into my corner, 
os myself as invisible as possible, when I heard a hoarse voice call 
out,— 

"u Stop! Whose carriage is that ?”’ 

‘The carriage of General Bonaparte,’’ answered the coachman. 

“Ah, yes, I recognize it. But whom have you inside? The Citizen 
General is on a tour of inspection, they say.’ 

“Tt is I. What do you want?” said Julie, sharply, letting down the 
window and leaning forward so as to prevent me from being seen. 

“T beg your pardon, Citoyenne Générale ; I should be desolated to give 
you any annoyance. But we have strict orders to let no one pass the barrier 
ne cee An English prisoner of war has killed an officer and escaped, 
and it is expected that he will try to leave Paris to-night. But we have his 
description, and he won’t find it easy to slip through my fingers.—You may 
go on, Citizen Coachman.—Good-evening, Citoyenne Générale.” 

‘*Good-evening, Citizen Brigadier.”’ 

‘“‘A narrow escape,’”’ I said, when we were once more en route, ‘and 
but for your quickness and presence of mind, dear Julie, I should have been 
laid by the heels.”’ 

“And yet you are going to leave me!’’ 

‘““What would you have me do? Would you like me to stay and not 
only be laid by the heels, but in all probability lose ~~ a : 

“No! no! a thousand times no, cher monsieur! You must go, though 
—though it should break my heart.”’ 

Here Julie laid her head on my shoulder and fell a-weeping. Her 
affection began to be rather trying ; for, though her kindness and devotion 
had endeared her to me, and I felt flattered by her preference and enjoyed 
her company, it would have been decidedly embarrassing if she had pro- 
posed to accompany me to Boulogne. Fortunately, she did not. I tried 
to console her, hinted that our separation was not likely to prove eternal, 
talked about the probability of an early peace, promised that whenever 
I could do so safely I would revisit Paris; and by the time we reached 
St.-Denis, Julie, whose moods were somewhat inconstant, had recovered 


her composure. 
The carriage ae near an auberge, known as The Red Cat, hard by 


which stood a post-chaise. 

“It is a cold night,’’ said our coachman to the postilion, who was 
giving his horses a lock of hay,—“‘ it is a cold night, and I am going to take - 
a drop of something.”’ 

“You are wise. Take a glass of eau de vie: it’s rare stuff for keeping 
the cold out.”’ 

This meant that’ Lacluse had arrived and all was right. 

I gave Julie a last embrace. 

‘ Au revoir.” 

“ Au revoir. You will think of me now and again, cher monsieur ?”” 

“TJ will think of you always, mignonne. Don’t I owe you my liberty, 
if not my life? There, now, don’t cry. We shall meet again. A bientoét.’ 

“« Allons, Monsieur Roy ! we have no time to lose,’’ said Lacluse, open- 
ing the door. 

“ Au revoir, cher monsieur,’”’? murmured Julie. 

“Au revoir,’ I whispered, pressing her hand. 

Then I got out ; the aide-de-camp spoke a few words to the coachman ; 
the carriage was turned round, and a moment later disappeared in the 
darkness. 

Poor Julie ! 

““Who was your companion ?’’ asked Lacluse. 

“A friend of Madame Bonaparte, whom she asked to come with me in 
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order to prevent any difficulty at the barrier. And it was-very well, for had 
I been alone I should almost certainly have been stopped.” 

“The same if you had been with me. I had to show my papers, 
and the agents actually looked under the seats to see whether you were not 
hidden there. And now, Monsieur Roy, as I have undertaken to deliver 
you safely in Boulogne, and you are still technically a prisoner of war, I 
must ask for your parole,—merely as a matter of form ; for I am sure you 
have no idea of —— en route.” 

“‘Not the least, M. le Capitaine, and I give you my word of honor not 
to leave you en route.”’ 

“That isquite enough. Ihave no fearof your escaping from Boulogne, 
even though you desired to doso. The place is full of soldiers; there are 
gun-boats in the harbor, and men-of-war in the Roads of St.-Jean ; and you 
are not likely, I think, to swim to England,—ha! ha!’ 

“T give you my word that I shall attempt nothing so absurd.”’ 

“Tt is well. We shall stay at the Hotel de la République; and it will 
perhaps contribute to your comfort and save me trouble if I introduce you 
as an American ; though I must of course tell the commandant and the mil- 
itary capone who you are.” 

The weather was vile and the roads were bad ; we made a long halt at 
Amiens, and we did not reach our destination until the second day after 
our departure from Paris. We put up at the Hotel de la République, as 
Lacluse had proposed ; and I saw that he entered me in the visitors’ book 
as ‘'M. Roy, des Etats-Unis.”” While he went to report himself at head- 
—— and, doubtless, to tell the military police to keep an eye on me, 

strolled round the town, nobody taking any notice of me. But when I 
tried to go beyond the walls I was brought up standing. The sergeant 
of the guard asked who I was. 

‘‘Citizen Roy, of the United States.”’ 

‘* Has the citizen a pass ?”” 

bc No.” ° 

“Then the citizen must give himself the trouble to go back.”’ 

Every exit, either by land or by water, was equally well guarded, and I 
very soon saw that my plan of stealing a boat and getting away under cover 
of darkness was quite out of the question. 

When I met Lacluse at the hotel I inquired whether he had any news 
of Bonaparte. 

Yes; he would be at Boulogne.in three days, and, after inspecting the 
fortifications and holding a review of the troops, would proceed directly to 


aris. - 
Within three days, therefore, I had to escape, if I escaped at all, for I 
felt sure that when Bonaparte knew of my decision to refuse his offer he 
would become my implacable enemy, and send me back to Paris to be dealt 
with as Barras and his co-Directors might think fit, perhaps with a hint 
that he would not be displeased if they treated me as they had treated De 


x. 

In the evening we supped at the table-d’héte with a crowd of military 
and naval officers, several of whom were known to Lacluse, and to whom 
he introduced me,—always as ‘'M. Roy, of the United States.”” Among 
them was Captain Cavaroc, of the Jemmapes, a line-of-battle ship then lying 
in the roads,—a very pleasant gentleman, with a fine humor and a great 
fund of aneedote. As wesat sipping our coffee and smoking our cigars after 
supper the captain was good enough to ask us to dine with him the follow- 
ing day on board his ship. 

The invitation, which included three of the aide-de-camp’s military 
friends, was cordially accepted. We were to be on board at five o'clock. 
Captain Cavaroc kindly offered to place a boat at our disposal, both for going 
an ipmee: but Lacluse protested that he could not think of giving him so 
much trouble: it would be quite enough if he sent us back. 

When we met at second breakfast next morning the aide-de-camp 
informed me that he had arranged with a boatman to take us to the 
Jemmapes, and, as she lay a long way out, we had better be at the 
embarcadére soon after four o'clock. 

I found that Lacluse rather regretted -having introduced me to Cavaroc 
as an American. : 

‘*It is like sailing under false colors,” he said. ‘‘ If Cavaroc knew that 
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you held a commission in the British navy I doubt whether he would like 
you to inspect his ship. But a thing once said is not easily unsaid ; and, 
after all, it is no great matter. You will either join our navy or be sent 
back to prison. Voila tout!” 

At four, sharp, we left the hotel, and on our way to the quay fell in with 
the rest of our party, one of whom, being a man in authority, answered for 
me to the guard at the landing-place. 

The boat, a small fishing-smack with a lug sail and a —- bowsprit, 
was there, but the boatman was not,—only a big lout of a lad with just 
sense enough to do as he was bidden. 

‘¢ Where is Vitrac?’”’ asked Lacluse. 

‘¢ He will be here in a little moment,’”’ answered the youth. 

When five minutes had passed and Vitrac did not appear, Lacluse grew 
impatient. 

Pt A thousand thunders! we shall be late!’ he exclaimed; “and if 
there is one thing I hate more than another, it is keeping a man waiting 
who has asked me to dinner.” 

This suggested an idea. 

‘There is no need to wait,’’ I remarked, quietly. ‘If you like, I will 
take charge of the boat, and, with this boy’s help, run her alongside the 
Jemmapes in half an hour.” 

“‘ How do you know where she is?” 

“From the description Captain Cavaroc gave us last night. There she 
is,—a two-decker, the farthest but one out in the offing you can see.—Isn’t 
that the Jemmapes, boy ?”’ , 
nN : 4 Vitrac will be here in a little moment. Vitrac knows all the ships ;_I 

n’t. 

“The devil take Vitrac! I will wait no longer.—Do as you propose, M. 
Roy.— Montez seulement, messieurs.” 

In three minutes we were under way, and as I took the tiller and felt 
the fresh, salt breeze in my face, my heart leaped with joy. I wason the 
element I loved, and where I was most at home. ; 

Fortune had favored me once more. It was for me to profit by the 
opportunity. 

But how? . 

The wind being off the land and freshening, and the Fée a good sea- 
boat, my first idea was to give the Jemmapes the go-by and carry my pas- 
sengers off to sea. But, as they were four,—not counting the boy,—all 
armed, and I was weaponless, I concluded that the odds would be too great. 

I must try something else; and presently I bethought me of a plan, 
more feasible, though requiring nicer management than the other. 

When we reached the Jemmapes I ran the smack under her quarter and 
close to the gangway. This done, I told the boy, who was forward, to make 
her fast to the painter ; and, the better to steady her, the tide being at flow 
and the sea choppy, I drew her stern to the ship’s side with a boat-hook. 

The four officers, who for the last five minutes had been ominously 
silent, and were looking very white about the gills, climbed up the gang- 
way one after the other. 

‘Aren't you coming, M. Roy?’ asked Lacluse, who was the last to 
leave the smack. 

‘‘In a moment,’ I answered ; but I told the boy in an undertone to cast 
the boat loose. He obeyed without a word ; her head swung round, and 
then, dropping the boat-hook, I seized the tiller and put the Fée before the 
wind. 

‘* Where are you going, M. “wf Where are you going? Come back. 
Come back, or I will fire,’’ shouted Lacluse, taking a marine’s musket and 
running aft. 

I answered the threat—followed the next moment by a harmless shot 
—by ordering the boy to hoist the jib; and, as he seemed to hesitate, I told 
him that if he did not obey on the instant i would throw him overboard. 


The Jib went y 

I had little to fear from the Jemmapes’s guns. She had no swivels aft, 
and as I kept the smack in a line with the war-ship’s stern she could not, 
without weighing and making sail, bring her broadside guns to bear on me. 

What I did fear was being chased. The Jemmapes’s long-boat, under 
sail, and manned by a dozen stout rowers, could easily overhaul the smack. 
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Nevertheless, the odds were in my favor. I had agood start. To lower the 
long-boat, step the mast, and get her fairly under way would be an affair 
of ten or fifteen minutes. Night was coming on, the wind still freshening, 
the sea: getting rougher every minute. In these circumstances the long- 
boat was not likely to chase me long; her crew would have to think about 
getting back,—no easy task against a strong head-wind,—and after sundown 
they would be just as likely to fall in with an English cruiser as to overhaul 
me. Captain Cavaroc was not the man to expose an officer and a boat’s 
crew to the risk of being lost or taken on the mere chance of recapturing an 
escaped prisoner of war. He would rightly think the game was not worth 
the candle. : 

The attempt was, however, made, after a delay which I ascribed to Cava- 
roc’s reluctance to comply with Lacluse’s request to send a boat after me. 
And then what I had anticipated happened. For a while the boat gained 
on the smack ; but when it became evident that she could not come up with 
me before dark she put about, and I saw her no more. 

I felt rather sorry for Lacluse. He had undoubtedly committed an error 
of judgment in not seeing me on board the Jemmapes before he left the 
smack ; and when he gave Bonaparte an account of my escape he would 
have to pass a very bad quarter of an hour,—perhaps be placed under arrest ; 
for the Little mg poe had no mercy on people who made mistakes. 

But, though I had escaped, I was a long way from being out of danger. 
I had intended to steer straight for the English coast, and reckoned on 
making it by sunrise the following morning ; but the wind, which had been 
blowing steadily sou’-east by east, veered to nor’-east by north. It was hor- 
ribly cold, and I was thinly clad and drenched with spray ; I was hungry, 
and we had no food; it was moonless and starless, and I had neither com- 
pass nor lantern. 

All I could do was to double-reef the lug sail, put my trust in Providence, 
and run before the wind. ‘ 

The boy, whose name I found was Alphonse, had almost lost all the 
little wit he ever possessed. He was stupid with cold and fear, talked about 
his mother, and prayed piteously to his patron saint. I reproached myself 
for having made him the involuntary companion of my voyage; but there 
was nothing else for it, and, as I told him again and again, I fully intended 
to send him back to a on the first opportunity. Alphonse, how- 
ever, refused to be comforted. He had quite made up his mind that if the 
prin were not swamped during the night he would perish of cold before 
morning. 

I had not much fear of being swamped. The Fée was a splendid little 
sea-boat, quite capable of living through the gale. The fear was that we 
might be blown a long way out to sea,—the which, as we had neither food 
nor compass, would be decidedly unpleasant,—or run down; the latter 
being the greater danger of the two, for we were in the track of both out- 
ward- and homeward-bound merchantmen, and cruisers and privateers, 
both English and French. I had no light of any description, and it was so 
dark that I could see naught save the dim outline of the lug sail, the black 
heaving water, and, now and then, the crest of a wave as it broke over the 
bows. All my faculties were on the stretch, watching the boat, peering 
into the night, and es for voices, or for whatever might warn me of 
the approach of a ing ship. 

Alphonse lay huddled up at my feet, covered with a piece of old sail- 
cloth which he had found in some corner. : 

Thus the night wore on. Never did I long so fervently for daylight. 
Endurance has its limits, and-I began to feel that I could not hold out much 
longer. I was continually drenched with ice-cold spray, and the hand that 
held the tiller became occasionally so benumbed that when I wanted to 
change it I had to loosen it with the other, the frozen fingers being unable 
to relax their grasp. 

Once, my eyes were so strained with watching and sore with the salt 
spray that I involuntarily closed them, and probably slept, for I was roused 
by a startling shout,— 


Looking up, I saw lights, and above me loomed the bulwarks of a big 


p. ; 
‘Follow me, or you are lost!’ I called out to Alphonse, at the same 
Vor. XLIX.—11 
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time hitting him with my foot. And then, as the ship struck the smack, I 
ores al the boy by the scruff of the neck and.sprang with him into the 
chains. 

‘Hold on, or I'll let you drop,’ I said, fiercely, for he was no light 
weight, and made little effort to help himself. This seemed to rouse him to 
. — of his danger: he clutched at the chains and stuck to them like a 

mpet. 
The people on deck, having meanwhile caught sight of us, threw us a 
rope and helped us over the bulwarks. 

‘“‘ A narrow shave, that, master,” said one of them. . “ The lookout did 
not see you till you were just under the bows. Where was your lantern? 
and what’s become of your crew ?” 

‘“‘T have no lantern, and this is my crew,’’ pointing to Alphonse. ‘ All 
i see. What ship is this?” ; 

‘““The Mercia, Cox master, bound for Calcutta. And who are you?’ 

“Take me to Captain Cox, and I’]l tell him.” 

‘‘T am Captain Cox, at your service.” 

“And I am Lieutenant Roy, of His Majesty’s ship Sylph, lately a 
prisoner of war in France.”’ 

‘““The devil you are! I congratulate you on your escape, lieutenant. 
Come into my cabin and have a glass of grog and tell me all about it; and 
oy if J cannot find you a change of clothes. And some of you see to 
that boy. ; 





CHAPTER X. 


‘¢‘ Any port in a storm,’’ they say ; and it was well to find myself safe 
and sound on board an English ship. It might have been a French ship, 
or, worse still, I might have gone to the bottom with the smack. But it 
was with a feeling akin to dismay that I heard the Mercia was bound for 
Calcutta, that being about the last place in the world, except a French 
prison, whither I wanted to go. = desire was to get to Portsmouth, re- 
port myself to the admiral, and, after running up to London to see my 
parents and Madanie de Gex, rejoin the Sylph, or some ship in commission, 
as soon as possible. , 

“Tam sorry that it is not consistent with my duty to ’bout ship and 
put you ashore,’’ said Captain Cox, when I had told him my story. ‘“ But 
there’s no call to worry yourself. We shall maybe fall in with the Channel 
squadron ; and if we don’t we are sure to come within hail of some home- 
ward-bound ship, on which I can put you aboard.” 

Unfortunately, neither of these things happened. For the next three 
days we made bad weather, and, though we passed several vessels, the sea 
was so rough as to render the lowering of boats highly dangerous, and I 
could not ask Captain Cox to risk the lives of his men merely for my con- 
venience. 

And then, to make matters worse; he crowded his ship with sail and 
shoved her sou’west as fast as he could. For, albeit the Mercia was a fine 
East Indiaman, mounting twenty guns, and quite able to hold her own 
against any ordinary privateer or pirate,—and French ocean cruisers were 
too scarce to be much of a bugbear,—her business was fede not fighting. 
Cox, naturally, steered a course where enemies were least kely to be en- 
countered, likewise friends, the one implying the other, with the result 
that for weeks after leaving the narrow seas we did not sight a single sail. 
Moreover, when at length we did sight one, Cox, not knowing whether it 
was an enemy or a friend, gave it a wide berth. 

After hoping against hope for the greater part of a month, I saw that.I 
was booked for Calcutta, after all. Cox thought that with good luck we 
should make the voyage in five months. Therefore, if I found a homeward- 
bound vesgel in the Hoogly ready to sail, I might be in England by the 
end of the year,—ten months after my departure from Boulogne. . 

- It was a bitter disappointment. If should miss my promene ; my time 
on the East Indiaman would not count ; my father and mother would hear 
of my escape, but not of my rescue, and mourn me as dead ; and nearly a 
year must elapse before I could convey De Gex’s message to his mother and 
sister. ; 

But it might have been worse. The Mercia was.-better than a French 
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rison, and life on board of her, albeit monotonous, was not intolerable. 

he carried passengers. Among them were two pretty, engaging young 
women,—Minnie Cartwright and Dora Kilbride,—with whom I naturally 
fellin love. I had a way of falling in love in those days. Perhaps it would 
be more correct to say that I was half in love with each of them. I rather 
think they reciprocated the feeling. At any rate, they were very kind, 
and after hearing my story made much more of me than I deserved. But 
as they were going to India (where they had kinsfolk) on a matrimonial 
venture, and I was not an eligible parti, no harm was done. They knew 
how to take care of themselves, those young women. 

Another passenger was Dr. Joyce, a missionary, who had spent the 
greater part of his life in India and translated the Bible, or parts of it, into 
twenty eum. He was a dear, good old man, and offered to teach the 
young ladies Hindustani and Arabic, the one because it would be the every- 
day language of their lives, the other because it was the language of poetry 
and the French of the East. The offer was gratefully accepted, and I asked 
and obtained permission to join in the lessons, partly pour passer le temps, 
partly because I liked the company. 2 

Then one of the mates played the fiddle, and one of the passengers the 
clarionet ; on dark nights we had theatricals below, and, when it was moon- 
light, dances on deck ; and so, despite the fact that I was voyaging against 
my will, the days passed not unpleasantly. All the same it was a slow 
voyage. We had light baffling winds and frequent calms, and at our second 
crossing of the equator the Mercia had been at sea nearly five months. 
Bets were laid that she would not reach Calcutta before September. 

We were now in latitudes where the French flag was seldom if ever 
seen, and €aptain Cox no longer steered clear of ee passing sail. One 
day, a ship being sighted which had an English look about her, he ordered 
the Mercia’s course to be altered a point so as to cross her bows, and as they 
neared each other the vessels exchanged signals. The stranger proved to 
be the Strathclyde, homeward bound from Calcutta. On this Cox decided 
to send a boat to her with the letters which some of the passengers had 
been industriously writing ever since they left England. It was an oppor- 
tunity not to be lost. I went with the letters, after quite a pathetic parting 
with the many friends whom I had made on the Mercia. 

Minnie and Dora let me kiss them. Dr. Joyce gave me his blessing. , I 
shook hands with the captain and his officers and passengers, and as I went 
over the side the crew gave me a parting cheer. 

The master of the Strathclyde made no difficulty about giving me a 
passage to the Thames, and after a prosperous voyage of four months landed 
me at Gravesend, whence I travelled by coach to London. 

I was glad to find that, though my mother had been painfully anxious 
about me, neither she nor my father had despaired of my return. They 
knew that a sailor has as many lives as a cat, and had moreover great con- 
fidence in my luck and in my ability to take care of myself. 

The people of the Admiralty, where I lost no time in reporting myself, 
less sanguine. and more practical, had counted me as dead and erased my 
name from the list of lieutenants. On hearing this I obtained an interview 
with the permanent under-secretary, a friend of my father’s, to whose good 
offices I was, in the main, indebted for my rapid promotion. Though he 
seemed to be very busy, he listened to the account of my adventures with 
evident interest, and was very curious to know all that I could tell him 
about Bonaparte and Paris. In the end he promised to have my name 
restored to the list at once and to find me employment as soon as possible. 

“You must have found life desperately slow on board that Indiaman,’’ 
he said, as I rose to take my leave. ‘‘ How did you pass your time ?” 

“Well, among other things I learned Hindustani and Arabic.” 

“The devil you did! Why, you are just the man we want. We are 
sending a naval expedition to the Mediterranean to help and encourage the 
Turks in their resistance to that villain Bonaparte; and a knowledge of 
Turkish would be immensely useful. I don’t think any of our fellows 
know a word of it.” 

“T did not say Turkish. I said Arabic.” 

‘“Well, it is the same thing, I suppose.”’ 

“Not exactly ; and I should not like it to be thought that because I 
have learned a little Arabic I know Turkish.” 
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~* Anyhow, the people out there talk Arabic,—at least a good many of 
— do. They are Mohammedans, and Arabic is the language of the 
oran. 

‘¢ And the French of the East.”’ 

“Of course it is. Everybody knows that; and, as I said just now, you 
will be immensely useful. — you would like to join the expedition ?” 

‘‘ There is nothing I should like better.” - 

““ Well, I will speak to the Board, and you shall hear from me in a few 
days. Make good use of your run ashore,—I don’t think it will be long,— 
and remember me kindly to your father. ae jl 

Whereupon I bowed myself out, greatly elated with my good fortune, 
and feeling that I had once more fallen on my feet. My involuntary voy- 
age in the Mercia had not been lost time, after all. I only hoped that it 
would not occur to the under-secretary to have my supposed proficiency in 
Arabic put to the test, for I had learned from Dr. Joyce the merest smatter- 
ing of the language, and half of that I had forgotten. But, in order to be 
prepared for all contingencies, I called at a bookseller’s and ordered an 
Arabic grammar, to the study of which I resolved to give my nights and 
days until my next visit to the Admiralty. 

This done, I took a hackney-coach and went to see Madame and Made- 
moiselle de Gex at their lodgings in Fleur-de-Lys Court, Fetter Lane. 

I felt it asa relief that I should not have to impart to the poor ladies 
the intelligence of their kinsman’s death. They had doubtless heard of it 
soon after its occurrence, and by this time, I hoped, were reconciled to 
their bereavement. It was not, however, likely that they had heard of me. 
But the poor chevalier’s letter, which I had carefully preserved, would serve 
as an introduction, and, as I trusted, prove a passport to their favor. 

My knock was answered by a dishevelled maid with a dirty face, to 
whom I handed my card with a request that she would present it to Madame 
de Gex and say that I waited her pleasure. : 

The maid tossed the hair from her eyes, gave me a good stare, rubbed 
her nose with the back of her hand, and then, muttering, ‘‘ Wait a minute,’’ 
ran up-stairs. 

Returning aig she said it was ‘‘all right,’’ and took me toa room 
on the second floor, the door of which she opened, then sheered off without 
another word. ; 

The room, though scantily furnished, looked. much better than the 
general appearance of the house had led me to expect. There were flowers 
on the window-sill, and books on the table, and the curtains were pretty and 
disposed with taste. I found myself in the presence of two ladies, oné of 
whom seemed to have been working at an embroidery-frame, the other 
painting. Both as I went forward rose from their chairs. . 

“Mr. Roy,’ said the elder lady, looking at my card. ‘Is it possible 
that you are the English gentleman who so nobly tried to save my dear 
son, and stood ¥ bowge to the last?” 

‘“‘T did my best, madame, but, as you have no doubt heard, I failed in 
my endeavor. He refused to accept his life at the price of what he deemed 
dishonor, and died like a soldier and a gentleman.”’ 

“And, I trust, as a Christian.”’ y 

‘¢ Also as a Christian, madame. And he charged me to give you this 
a, I am sorry that it has been so long delayed, but the fault is not 
mine. 

‘A letter? Oh, Antoinette, he brings a letter from Henri! We thank 
you, sir, and might we—will you excuse us if we ask you to wait a little 
moment while we read my poor son’s last letter?” 

I bowed, Madame de Gex invited me to be seated, and then the two 
women, drawing near to each other, read the letter together silently and 


with many tears. 

Madame de Gex was tall and of stately carriage, with white hair and 
a sad yet noble and benign face. But how shall I describe Antoinette? 
Like her mother in height, she was unlike her in features. Madame de Gex 
had been a brunette ; Antoinette was a blonde, with an oval face and features 
as clearly cut as those of a Greek statue. Her cheeks, though somewhat 
faded by London air and continual work, had not lost their -like 


bloom ; her eyes were large, brown, and faithful; her shapel was 
adorned with thick masses of chestnut hair. And the witohery of her 
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smile, the sweetness of her voice, and the charm of her manner cannot be 
told : words are inadequate to describe them. 

Taking her all in all, Antoinette de Gex was the most fascinating young 
woman I had ever seen. Before I had been in the room five minutes I was 
over head and ears in love with her. It was not the first time I had fallen 
in love at first sight. But this time it was serious. I had met my fate. 

‘““My son speaks very highly of you, Mr. Roy,” said Madame de Gex, 
in a voice broken with emotion, when she had finished the letter. ‘‘ He 
says that if you had been his own brother you could not have shown more 
loyalty and devotion. His mother thanks you,—thanks you with all her 

ea 


“ And his sister, she too thanks you with all her heart, Mr. Roy,’’ 
— Antoinette, looking at me with her glorious eyes bright with | 
ars. 
‘‘ He was a man of noble nature, mademoiselle : he would have done as 
much for me.” 

‘“‘T am sure he would ; he was the best and kindest of brothers; and it 
cuts me to the heart to think that it was for our sakes that he risked and 
lost his life. But we did not want him to go: did we, mother ?” 

‘‘ Indeed we did not, ma fille chérie. But he could not bear to see us 
straitened, and so went to Gex to recover that treasure you know of,—much 
against my wish. You see, we have done without it, and shall, I fear, have 
to do without it to the end.” 

‘No, madame,”’ I said, ‘‘ you will not have to do without it to the end. 
I have made up my mind to recover that treasure for you, and I shall.’’ 

“For heaven’s sake, Mr. Roy, don’t think of anything so reckless and 
impossible! Surely one victim is enough. It would be a folly, a madness. 
Besides, how could you, an officer of the British navy, go to France ?”’ 

““You_need be under no apprehension, madame. mean to succeed : 
therefore I shall do nothing reckless.. And being, as you observe, an officer 
in the British navy, I shall have to defer the attempt until.the conclusion 
of the war. And that cannot be long. The French are losing all their con- 
quests. Nelson has destroyed their fleet, the tricolor has been well-nigh 
swept from the seas, and Bonaparte, the only man who could save the re- 
public, is in Egypt, without the means of getting away. A few more re- 
verses, and the Directory must fall, and then the king will have his own 

ain. 

‘*T am glad tosee you are a royalist, Mr. Roy,”’ said Antoinette, smiling 
approval. 

““How could a man of my name be aught, else, mademoiselle? The 
Roys have been royalists for ages ; and my experiggge in France has not pre- 
disposed me in favor of republics.”’ 

This allusion led the conversation to Henri de Gex, and I had to tell - 
and retell all that had befallen him and me during our too brief intercourse ; 
for, though his mother and sister had, as I surmised, heard of his death and 
that an English Oa imaged had made a strenuous effort to save his life, 
they had still much to learn. 

And, being quite willing to stay as long as I might, I answered all these 
questions con amore, and, when they had no more to ask, gave an account, 
on aint from Antoinette, of my adventures, for the most part in great 
detail, taking care, however, to say no more about Julie Carmine than was 
—e necessary, and of course nothing whatever about Minnie and 

ra. 

Antoinette made coffee for me, French fashion, and the conversation 
lasted the greater part of the afternoon. In the course of it I learned inci- 
dentally that, albeit they were not making a fortune, their circumstances 
were improving. Madembdiselle had several pupils ; she occasionally sold a 

icture ; and Madame was able to dispose of so much of her embroidery as 
rought in a few shillings a week. 
fore going away I mentioned that my mother proposed to p em 
a visit and make their acquaintance ; and Madame de Gex, after re ing 
her thanks for my attention to her son, invited me to call again soon. 

I promised that I would, and on the day but one following I took my 
mother to see them; on the next day I called on my own account; and on 
the Sunday the two ladies, on my mother’s invitation, came to our house at 
Pimlico, when, as a matter of course, I saw them back to their lodgings. 
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“Equally of course, I called on the Tuesday to ask after their health 
and one way and another I managed to see Antoinette about every secon 
day. Pretending that I had a customer for one of her aay ye took it 
home and hung it up in my room, and then, pretending that I had obtained 
an advance on her price, gave her twice as much as she asked. 

This business involved at least four visits to Fleur-de-Lys Court, and 
as many interviews with Antoinette. Unfortunately, however, Madame de 
Gex was always present on these occasions, probably because she did not 
think it comme il faut for her jeune fille of a daughter to be left alone with 
a man of my age. Yet even though she had acted differently I doubt 
whether I should have found Antoinette as complaisant as Mingie and 
Dora. To tell the truth, there was a nameless. something in her manner— 
a combination of modesty, dignity, and reserve—which made me rather 
afraid of her, and, albeit she was always kind, I could not flatter mye that 
she regarded me in any other light than that of an honored friend. 

This had gone on for nearly a month, and I was more in love than ever, 
when one morning I received a note from the under-secretary requesting 
me to call at’ the Admiralty on the following afternoon. 

I obeyed the summons, though not without misgivings. “I feared that 
it might portend separation from Antoinette, and I had been so much 
taken up with her that I had forgotten all about the possible examination 
and had never once opened my Arabic grammar. Neither did my uneasi- 
ness grow less when the under-secretary, who was engaged two or three 
deep, told me that Admiral Jones would like to see me, and bade one of the 
attendants take me to his room. ’ 

I had heard of Admiral Jones before. He was a junior lord,—of the .- 
old school,—and had the reputation of being hard, choleric, and aksolute,— 
a little, broad-set man, with a fiery face, blood-shot eyes, and a pig-tail that 
reached to the small of his back. Not the sort of man to show any super- 
fluous courtesy to a lieutenant. 

“So you know Arabic?” he said, pointing to a chair. - 

‘tA little, sir.”’ 

“ How did you learn it?” 

‘From Dr. Joyce, a learned missionary, while we were on a voyage to 
the East Indies.” 

“ How came you to be going to the East Indies ?” 

I told him. 

“ Ah, now I think of it, I have heard something of this before. You 
managed that escape very cleverly, Mr. Roy. A devilish plucky thing, I 
eallit. And now about thisArabic. I arranged with a teacher of languages, 
an Italian who has lived:@jgood deal in the East, to be here at three o’clock, 
sharp, and ask you a few questions,—just to see whether you are competent 
to on “ an interpreter. Gad! it is past the time now!’ (looking at his 
watch). 

I broke into a cold sweat. 

After the admiral had asked me a question or two about my previous 
services and my voyage in the Mercia, he looked at his watch again. 

‘‘Damn the fellow ’ he growled. ‘More than ten minutes after his 
time ; and he knows how busy Iam. I told him when he called yesterda, 
and left these books. Gad! I’ll examine you myself. What book is this?” _ 

I had no difficulty in telling him. It was a book which Dr. Joyce had 
often read with us,—the Koran. 

“And this?” ; ’ 
* Teould not quite make it out; I had never seen it before ; but I made 
a bold guess. 

“The Thousand and One Nights.’’ 

‘“‘Humph! You seem to read well enough. And now take this sheet 
of r, and write down in Arabic, ‘The man who makes an appointment 
an dots not keep it is a damned son of a gun, and it would serve Poggi 
right@give him a round dozen for his want of punctuality,’ ”’ 

uld no more write this extraordinary sentence in Arabic than in 
Irish ; but I had fortunately learned the Arabic alphabet, so I took a pen 
and wrote every letter of it, finishing up with a few hieroglyphics-of my 
own invention. ¢ 

“You will do,” said the admiral, almost respectfully, as he glanced with 
puzzled eyes at the paper. ‘* You can read at sight, and write to dictation. 
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peer ena hos I thought you were half as clever. Do you know any other lan- 
u 

ii. I know French almost as well as English, and some Hindustani.’’ 
“The devil you do! Gad, I wish I did! Well, you are promoted to 
commander, and will commission the Kangaroo, six-gun brig. She is ready 
for sea, and you must report yourself at Portsmouth and hoist your pennant 
not later than next Thursday.”’ 

Here the door opened, and an attendant announced Dr. Poggi, a little 
man with a Jewish cast of countenance, who came bowing and scraping 
into the room. 

‘You are too late, doctor. I have examined the gentleman myself.’’ 

“T beg your pardon, admiral. Iam very sorry. I took a wrong turn, 
and fons, my way, and did not discover my mistake till——” 

“You should not take a wrong turn. You should not miss your way. 
When a man makes an appointment he ought to keep it. Your fee was to 
be two guineas. You have not earned it, and you won’t get it. Here are 
your books. Good-day, sir.—You will receive official notification of your 
appointment, Mr. Roy. Thursday morning, remember.’’ 

“T shall not forget it, sir.’”’ 

And then, to my surprise, the admiral offered me his hand, which I re- 
spectfully shook. 

ere" etd the discomfited teacher of languages, I overtook him in 
the street. ‘‘ You have done me a greater service than you are aware of. Let 
me be your paymaster,’’ I said, putting into his hand a — of guineas. 

A stare of blank surprise was quickly followed by a look of keen intel- 
« ligence; then, with a muttered ‘Thank you,’’ he dropped the money into 
his pocket and shambled off. 

t was more than in my wildest dreams I had dared to hope for. Pro- 
motion, a ship of my own, an expedition in which there would doubtless 
be hard fi hting, chances of prize-meney, and further advancement! And 
to think that I owed it all to a bit of Arabic learned from an old mission- 
cary, and the failure of that shambling Italian to keep an appointment ! 

Even the necessity of leaving Antoinette did not seem much of a draw- 
back. If I returned a post-captain (as of course I should), I would marry 
her first and look fer the treasure afterwards. Having come to this resolu- 
tion, I hied me to Fleur-de-Lys Court to say good-by. As Ishould have to 
start for Portsmouth early next morning, and my preparations were still to 
make, I had no time to lose. : 

I was now so well known at Madame de Gex’s lodgings that after 
letting me in the slavey generally left me to announce myself. It was so 
on the  pcommea occasion, and when I knocked at the parlor door a voice 
which I recognized as Antoinette’s bade me enter. As I entered, the dear 
girl rose to greet me, palette in hand, for I had been so fortunate as to 
obtain for her several good commissions, and she was fully occupied. 

I saw at a glance that she was alone. As I had called only the day 
before, and was not expected to call again before the end of the week, 
Madame de Gex had given herself a short leave of absence. It was an 
opportunity for which I had ardently longed; but now that it was come 
I seemed unable to profit by it. Surprise—or something else—completel 
unmanned me. [I could think of nothing better to say than ‘‘ How do 
you do, Miss de Gex ?”’ and’ even that I said with difficulty. - 

Antoinette also ia surprised ; but she recovered her composure 
much sooner than I did. : 

‘*My mother is out, Mr. Roy,” she observed, quietly ; ‘“‘ but she will be 
in presently. Won't you sit down?” 

‘ I sat down, and Antoinette, turning to her easel, went on with her 
painting as unconcernedly as if I had not been there. This made me feel 
worse than ever, and for two or three minutes I watched her in silence, 
conscious that I was losing a golden opportunity, yet utterly unable to say 
what was in my mind,—to say anything, in fact. At last (though my 
heart was fluttering like a sail in a dying wind) I spoke again: 

‘You did not expect to see me to-day, Miss de Gex ?” 

“No. We did not expect to see you before Saturday or Sunday.. My 
mother will be in presently,” she answered, without raising her eyes, and 
plying her brush as if she were working for a wager. 

is was terribly discouraging. I felt both vexed and disappointed, 
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and began to think that I had better wait for a more convenient oppor- 
tunity (as if it were possible to imagine a more convenient opportunity) or 
abandon the idea altogether. So I said, coldly and rather curtly,— 

‘¢T hope you will pardon me for coming again so soon; but I did not 
like to go away without saying -by.” 

i ying ‘ood- v! How? hat?” she exclaimed, raising her head. 

“Yes, eave London to-morrow morning. I have just heard that I 
am appointed to the command of the gun-brig Kangaroo. I shall hoist my 
pennant on Thursday, and probably be at sea before the end of the week.”’ 

Antoinette now appeared to be interested. She even laid down her 


brush. 
“You are going away to-morrow! Whither?’ she asked, turning 


ale. 

“Until I get my sailing-orders I cannot be quite sure; but I have 
reason to believe that my destination will be the Levant. We are. going 
to help the Turks to turn Bonaparte out of Egypt, or to take him.” 

‘ Then there will be fighting?” 

‘‘T hope so.”’ 

‘““You hope so! Then you are glad to go away, to leave—us !”’ 

‘‘No, mademoiselle, God knows I am not glad to leave you. But Iam 
a sailor, and must obey orders; and as for fighting, I shall not only be fight- 
ing for my country and for your king as well as mine, but for you.” 

“For me! How ?’ she stammered. 

Her emotion restored my courage, and I answered, boldly, ‘‘ Yes, for 
you. Fighting brings promotion ; I shall be made post-captain ; and then, 
dear Antoinette——”’ 

In her excitement she had pushed her chair a little backward ; I had 
edged mine a little forward ; her face was raised to mine with a look which 
made me wild, and, quite forgetting that she was a jeune /ille, I put my 
arms round her neck and kissed her passionately. 

In a moment she was on her feet. ; 

‘You forget yourself, Mr. Roy !’ she exclaimed, indignantly. ‘Go, 
please ; leave the room this instant.” , 

“It is true, my love for you made me forget myself. But don’t be 
angry ; it will be no child’s play out there, and I may never come back. If 
you don’t want me, I won’t.”’ 

The words were hardly spoken when Antoinette turned deadly pale ; 
her eyes filled with tears, and she had to lean on the back of her chair for 
support. 

‘““They killed Henri; and if they kill you, mon Dieu, what will become 
of me?” she cried. : 

Then I ventured to put my arms round her a second time, and she 
_ her head on my shoulder, murmuring, ‘‘ They will kill you; they will 

ill you. 

UNo, they won’t. Now that I know that you love me, I shall not let 
them. Don’t make yourself unhappy, darling. I am sure to come back 
safe and sound, and then—— You will think of me sometimes when Iam 
away ? 

‘‘ He asks whether I shall think of him! Always, always,—and- pray 
for you. But hark, there isa knock at the front door. Mind, not a-word 
of this to my.mother—now. She would think me a wicked girl for allow- 
ing—— There! Let mego! You must.” 

_. One more embrace, and Antoinette resumed her painting and I my 
chair; and when Madame de Gex came in I was deep in a book. 

‘Mr. Roy! You here!” she exclaimed, in a tone of not very pleased 
surprise. 

“He is come pour prendre congé, mother dear. He has just got his 
grade, and is going to Egypt to fight Bonaparte,” said Antoinette, with a 
smiling nonchalance of which I had not believed her capable. 

“Dame! This is surely very sudden. I congratulate you on your pro- 
motion, Mr. Roy, but we shall be very sorry to lose you.”’ 

All the same she did not seem very sorry, and was probably by no means 
ill pleased to hear of: my aprrcacing departure. It would relieve her of a 
great anxiety as touching her daughter, and she would no longer -be under 
the necessity of playing the duenna. Poor old lady, how little she knew! 

Yet, whatever may have been her thoughts, Madame de Gex was all 
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kindness, wished me success and a safe return, expressed a hope that they 
would hear of me occasionally from my mother, and bade me God-speed. 

Antoinette said very little ; but the answering pressure of her dear hand 
was more eloquent than words; there was a loving, pathetic look in her 
beautiful eyes which went to my heart and whenever I thought of it after- 
wards made me alternately wretched and exultant. 





CHAPTER XI. 


On reporting myself to the admiral at Portsmouth I was ordered to 
roceed to sea with all despatch, join the blockading squadron off Alexan- 
ria, and place myself at the disposal of Commodore Sir Sidney Smith 

who by virtue of a treaty f| ust concluded with the Sultan had been appointed 
to the supreme command of the Turkish fleet in Levantine waters and all 
the land-forces of the Porte in Egypt and Syria. 

Bonaparte’s unprovoked invasion of these countries had excited great 
indignation in Europe, and above all in-England, the traditional enemy 
of French aggrandizement and ambition. In this instance, at least, the in- 
dignation was fully warranted. Without rhyme or reason, or even plausi- 
ble excuse, without even declaring war against Turkey, the Directory had 
sent an army and a fleet to Egypt under command of Bonaparte, who had 
taken possession of the country, slaughtered thousands of its people, and 
wrought havoc and untold misery wherever he a 

elson had destroyed the fleet at the glorious battle of the Nile, and so 
deprived Bonaparte of the means of returning to France with his army. 
Most generals in his position would have thrown up the sponge, but Bona- 
parte was a general hors ligne. Dislike the man though you may, you can- 
not help admiring the grandeur of his ideas and the energy with which he 
carried them into effect. Cut off from France, and finding it impossible or 
inexpedient to remain in Egypt, he marched into Syria, intending, when 


he had ea mg 39 Seg country, to raise and organize an army of Arabs and 


either invade India or conquer Turkey. 

It was to prevent the consummation of this design, and, if possible, de- 
stroy or capture Bonaparte and his army, that the British government had 
formed an alliance with the Sultan and sent Sir Sidney Smith to the Le- 
vant. He was one of the most enterprising naval officers of his time; and 
I reckoned it as a piece of good fortune that I should have to serve under so 
distinguished a commander. 

I liked my ship, and I liked my crew. I was so delighted with my pro- 
motion and prospects that I should not have quarrelled with them though 
the angarao had been old and leaky and the hands mutinous and incom- 
petent. But the brig was well found and a good sailer, and by the time we 
made the Egyptian coast my ship’s company was as smart and well disci- 
plined as ny in His Majesty’s service. 

On reaching the rendezvous I went on board the flag-ship to report 
del -_ deliver the letters and despatches I had brought with me from 

ngland. 

Sir Sidney Smith, who gpaee himself on his politeness and savoir- 
faire, received me smiling. e was thirty-five, very good-looking,—dark 
hair and eyes, a face full of fire and energy,—and a naval dandy. 

‘So you know Arabic?’ he observed, after reading his letter. 

‘*A little,’ I answered, modestly ; for, though I had succeeded in hum- 
bugging Admiral Jones, it would not have been safe to attempt anything of 
the sort with Commodore Smith. 

“A little! They tell me you know it thoroughly.” 

“They are too flattering. I know just enough to enable me to read the 
language with difficulty and ask my way about; but I dare say a little 
practice will give me a sufficient command of the language to speak it 
with ease.’’ 

“That is all I want; and the sooner vou begin the better. You must 
sail for Acre within the hour. Captain Miller, of the Theseus, and Colonel 
Phélippeaux are already there. I shall follow with the Tiger and some gun- 
boats to-morrow or'the next day. Bonaparte has taken Ei Arish and Jaffa, 
and if we let him take Acre he will be the master of Asia Minor.’’ 
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‘“*So! He has taken Jaffa?” 

r Yes, and plundered the inhabitants to the bone, and slaughtered four 
thousand of the garrison in cold blood, after they had surrendered. He 
could not spare troops to guard them or food to keep them, and he knew 
that if he let them go they would join old Djezzar at Acre: so he just had 
them shot. It is horrible,—that man is a disgrace to civilization,—but it 
will help us immensely.” 

” elp us! How??? 

‘Don’t you see? By setting everybody against him and making the 
Turks desperate. ‘Better die sword in hand than surrender only to be shot,’ 
they will say. Those poor devils he killed at Jaffa will fight against him at 
Acre, and more potently than if they were alive. And, now, about Ahmed 
Djezzar Pasha, with whom, owing to your knowledge of Arabic, you aré likely 

- tobe brought a good dealin contact. Djezzar, as you know, means‘ butcher.’ 
That describes him, but only partially. He is as brave as a lion, as cruel as 
a tiger, and as crafty as a fox. He thinks no more of slicing off a man’s 
head than your boatswain thinks of rope’s-ending a powder-monkey, and I 
dare say has taken as many lives in his time as this damned Bonaparte, and 
that is saying a good deal. A féw years ago Djezzar went to Mecca with 
the _— caravan of pilgrims, leaving in charge of the city and government 
his favorite Soliman. ell, one day during the Pasha’s absence Soliman 

happened to catch sight of one of Djezzar’s wives, a Circassian of great 
beauty, and fell in love with her, pretty much, I imagine, as King David 
fell in love with the wife of Uriah the Hittite, killed two or three eunuchs 
broke into the harem, and then called for his horse and his arms and fled 
into the desert. 

‘““When Djezzar returned he went mad with rage, killed the Circassian 
with his own hands, and had all the other women, to the number of thirty, 
sewed up in leather sacks—into each of which had been put a snake and a 
_ cat—and thrown into the sea. Then he bought him thirty other women, 

and walled them up in his harem, leaving vier a little hole through which 

they could receive their food. And they are there yet, except three or four 
who have died, and whose bodies the others lowered down from the roof 
with cords. For nobody living is suffered either to come out or go in.” 

‘¢ What a frightful old ruffian !”’ 

‘‘-Yes, according to our ideas. But you must remember that Djezzar is 
a Turk, and that here, in the East, human life is of no more account than 
it was when Samuel hewed Agag in pieces before the Lord, and Joshua 
thought he was doing God service by killing all his prisoners of war, 
houghing their horses, and burning their chariots with fire. He acts 
according to his lights. And let us do the old barbarian justice : he ean do . 
a generous action. Some time after he had walled up his second batch of 
wives, he was sitting in his divan, surrounded by his officers, and dispensin 
justice in Oriental fashion, when the door was thrown violently open, an 
a hooded stranger, wearing a robe of camel-skin, burst into the room, 
thrust: aside officers.and litigants, and stood before the Pasha. 

“¢Who art thou?’ asked Djezzar, laying his hand on the hatchet 
which he has always within reach. 

“The stranger threw back his hood. ‘O my father,’ he cried, ‘TI am 
thy te Soliman. I cannot live away from thee. I am come to die at 
.t and. : 

va Djezzar sprang to his feet, brandishing his hatchet. Three times he 

raised it to strike. Soliman neither stirred nor _— nor showed by the 
uiver of an eyelid that he feared the death that hovered over his head. 
hen the Pasha threw his hatchet on the marble floor. 

‘““¢ For once in his life, Djezzar has forgiven,’ he exclaimed. ‘Come 
and sit by my side. Thou art my son.’ 

“T tell you this,’’ continued Sir Sidney Smith, “that you may know 
what like of a man Djezzar is; for so soon as you are in port you must see 
him. Tell him that I am coming with my squadron to his help. Encour- 
age him to resist to the utmost,—if he needs any encouragement, which I- 
doubt, for they say that notwithstanding his more than threescore years 
and ten he is a man of immense vigor and resolution. And, though you 
may see things repugnant to your ideas of civilized warfare, don’t cross 
him. He won’t stand it. .A la guerre comme a la guerre. Unless we pull 
together, we shall not save Acre; and saving Acre means the defeat of 
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Bonaparte and the destruction or surrender of his army. Remember, also, 
in your intercourse with Djezzar, that he is a man of great importance,— 
seraskier, or generalissimo, of the Turkish forces in these parts, and Viceroy 
of Syria and Palestine. Colonel Phélippeaux, a royalist engineer officer, is 
seeing to the defences. I will give you a line to him, also to Captain Miller. 
The colonel knows Bonaparte well, and hates him, I think, as much as I 
do. They were at Brienne together. The wind is fair; weigh as soon as 
you get aboard your ship. Youshould be at Acre the day after to-morrow.” 

weighed within the hour, and shortly after sunrise on the second 
morning following we sighted Mount Carmel. A few hours later we were 
off Acre. . 

I was not very sentimental in those days, nor (having gone to sea at 
twelve years old) particularly well read; yet I knew my Bible and felt in 
full measure the influence of the historic and religious associations which 
had made forever memorable the sacred soil of Palestine and the famous 
city whose white walls were washed by the waters of the ‘Great Sea.’ 
Yonder was Carmel, where the prophet of God had called down the fires © 
of heaven on the priests of Baal; there the road to Nazareth, and the 
track which led to Bethsaida and Capernaum, the river Jordan, and the 
Lake of Tiberias. 

Hard by was Coeur-de-Lion’s Mount, where many a Christian knight 
and Moslem emir had bit the dust; and under those very battlements Sir 
Godfrey de Roy, my own ancestor, had perished while upholding the 
standard of the cross and fighting for his king. And now, though I knew 
it not, Acre was about to witness a yet fiercer struggle,—a struggle which 
by turning the tide of revolutionary conquest from East to West and 
restoring to France her greatest general, would profoundly affect the course 
of European history for all time. 

I let go alongside the Theseus, and reported myself to Captain Miller, 
. who was good enough to take me ashore in his gig and present me to Colonel 
Phélippeaux and the Pasha. 

Acre was like a beehive when the bees are swarming. The population 
seemed to be all out of doors. A procession of camels, laden asses, and led 
horses was winding through the narrow streets. Djezzar’s Albanian and 
Maugrabin mercenaries, armed to the teeth, Turkish soldiers, and British 
blue-jackets and marines were hurrying toand fro. Wild-looking horsemen 
in the pictu ue garb of the desert were trying to force their way through 
the throng. The air was thick with dust, the din terrific. en were 
shouting and swearing in all the tongues of Europe and the East. Thou- 
sands of people were at work on and about the fortifications,—some wheeling 
earth and widening ditches, others repairing and strengthening the walls 
and towers, hauling stones, mounting guns, and bringing up ammunition. 

Amid all this confusion we had some difficulty in finding Colonel 
Phélippeaux, a fine-looking, soldier-like man, with a dark, resolute face 
and a quick, imperious manner. He was superintending the construction 
of a revetement, and so busy that he could give us only a few minutes. 

“T am glad.Sir Sidney ¥s coming so quickly: we shall-want him,’’ he 
said, after reading the commodore’s letter. ‘‘I should not be surprised, 
though, to see the French first. They are on the march, and they don’t let 
the grass grow under their feet.’’ 

“And you expect them here, when ?”’ 

“Tn three days.” 

* And what think you of our chances?’ ; 

“Well, these fortifications are nothing to boast of even yet, and we have 
es them; nevertheless, with a garrison of European soldiers 

should have little fear for the result. But with these half-savage, only 
half-disciplined Turks and Maugrabins, and heaven knows what besides !”’ 
Here the colonel shrugged his shoulders.) ‘‘Much depends on whether 

naparte has a siege-train. But I confess that I put my trust mainly in 
your ships and sailors and Bonaparte’s bad generalship.”’ 

“Bonaparte’s bad generalship! I never thought to hear Bonaparte’s 
name and generalship mentioned in the same breath.”’ 

“Qh, he can plan a campaign and fight a battle,—I grant you that. 
Bat he isa bad hand atasiege. He is too impetuous, and wants to win 
with a rush,-which when stone walls are concerned is not always possible. 
And this time he has very good reason to be more impetuous than usual. 
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He is cutoff from France, and can obtain neither supplies nor. reinforce- 
ments. The sea is open to us, and we can obtain both. Acre will not be 
taken by a coup de main,—I can promise him that ; and if we hold our own 
until the arrival of the Turkish troops and fleet which the Sultan has 
- Segpoane to send, Bonaparte will be a lost man. My countrymen do not 
ike generals who fail. And now, gentlemen, you will kindly excuse me. 
I must tomy work. <Auw revoir.” 

“He is always like that,—work, work, work, night and day,’ said 
Captain Miller. ‘I doubt whether he sleeps three hours in the twenty- 
four. And he has certainly done wonders. You have no idea what a state 
- these walls were in when we came hither the other day. Murat might 

have ridden through them with his cavalry. Nothing like hatred for 
making a man energetic.”’ . 

‘You mean that whey ws agente hates Bonaparte ?”’ 

‘¢ As the devil hates holy water, and rather more.”’ 

“Why?” 

‘“‘T dare say he would say because he is a royalist and a Christian, and 
a very good reason too. But in his case I imagine there are other reasons. 
Bonaparte and Phélippeaux were at college together, and rivals; and people 
said Phélippeaux was the cleverer of the two and would make more show 
in the world. Well, he has not, and I dare say that is a sore point.” 

“T see: heisa disappointed man.”’ 

“That’s it ; also a very able soldier, and a colonel in our army. I believe 
he would lick Bonaparte on anything like equal terms. But here we are at 
the divan. Old Djezzar is always in at this time. I am glad you are clever 
at languages. Iam not. I don’t know a word of Arabic,—they say it is 
infernally difficult,—and only just enough French to ask, ‘What ship is 
that?’ and tell a French captain that if he does not strike his flag I will 
blow him out of the water.’ 

Several soldiers and others were about the door of the divan. One of 
them came towards us and made obeisancé to my companion. 

‘‘The Pasha’s dragoman ; just the fellow we want. He speaks French 
like the Gallic cock, and knows even a little English.—Is the Pasha in, 
Moses ?”’ 

“Yes, sar; sartinly, sar.”’ 

‘Will you announce us ?—Captain Miller and Commander Roy.’’ 

“This way, sar. Heseraskier now: alwise gladdersee English officer.” 

Moses, as Captain Miller called him (he called himself Mosé6), took a 

reat weight off my mind. He would be able to give me a lift with the 
arabic when I was talking to the Pasha. 

The divan was a large and lofty hall, with bare walls and a tessellated 
marble floor,—the same room, doubtless, in which the dramatic incident 
described to me by Sir Sidney Smith had taken place. Here and there the 
floor was discolored. 

‘‘ Blood-stains !’’ whispered Miller, pointing to these portentous spots. 

Moses led us to the wener part of the hall, where the man we were come 
onto was sitting among his cushions, deep in Conversation with two of his 
officers. 

Ahmed Djezzar Pasha was as fine an old gentleman as I had seen,— 
tall, straight, and well set up, and, except in the whiteness of his heavy 
moustaches and flowing beard, showing few signs of age. His forehead - 
was nigh and broad, nose straight, mouth well shapen, face square and mas- ~ 
sive; the eyes were brown, cheeks sunburnt and ruddy, and his strong 
white teeth showed that he was blessed with a vigorous constitution. His 
general expression was dignified and masterful,—rather that of a soldier 
than a statesman. In his younger days Djezzar must have been singularly 
handsome; and I could discern in his refined and intelligent features no 
trace of the cruelty and craft which people ascribed to him. He wore very 
wide Levant breeches, a waistcoat and short jacket of fine blue cloth, 
trimmed with scarlet and adorned with gold and silver buttons, and a rieh 
cashmere turban. In his belt were a pair of horse-pistols and a long 
dagger ; and close at hand lay the axe which he had brandished round the 
head of Soliman. ° 

When the Pasha caught sight of us he smiled graciously, beckoned. us 
to him, and shook hands with Miller.as with an old friend. . 

‘Tell him,” said the captain to Moses, ‘‘ that I have brought with me 
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Commander Roy, who has just arrived from Alexandria and brings word 
that the commodore will be here with the remainder of the squadron to- 
morrow or the next day. Say, too, that Commander Roy speaks both 
Arabic and French.’’ 

On this, Djezzar, whose manner was nothing if not courtly, smiled still 
more graciously than before, invited Miller and myself to sit near him, and 
called for coffee and pipes. Then he turned to me and said (so far as I could 
make out) that he was delighted to know I spoke Arabic, and inquired 
how long I had been in the Kast. , 

Foreseeing that I should sooner or later be putin a corner, and fully con- 
scious of my linguistic weakness, I had composed and committed to mem- 
ory a little speech. It was to the effect that, having only lately begun to 
learn Arabic, I knew it very indifferently. Nevertheless, the little I did 
know made me extremely desirous to know more, and I was studying the 
language assiduously. As, however, my ear had not become attuned to the 
music of it, and my vocabulary was limited, I should feel particularly 
obliged if my interlocutor would give himself the trouble to speak slow] 
and clearly, in order that I might miss nothing of what he said. ‘ : 

As I reeled off this discourse to the Pasha, Miller ae had evidently 
been sceptical as to my mastery of the ‘‘ French of the East”) stared at me 
in open-mouthed astonishment, He little knew the pains I had been at to 
learn it, and that it was the only coherent sentence of any length I could 
utter. 

‘““You speak Arabic very well,” said Djezzar, taking my hint to speak 
slowly. ‘‘You must have had an excellent master. When you are at a 
— for a word, you can say it in French, which I understand passably 
well.” : : 

This was eminently satisfactory. I could get along now; but, being 

articularly anxious to impress Miller with a due sense of my cleverness at 
anguages, I blundered on in Arabic, though well aware that I was making 
an awful hash of it. But Djezzar was too polite to laugh. He listened at- 
tentively, smiled pleasantly, and even when I was most unintelligible made 
as if he understood me perfectly. 

“Why, you speak Arabic as well as the Pasha himself,” put in Miller, 
“and yet you were never in these parts before. Gad! you make me quite 
envious ; and if it were not so infernally difficult I would learn it myself. 
But, as T cannot join in the conversation, I don’t see the use of staying. 
Besides, I am wanted on board my ship. Say so, and make my excuses.” 

It is hard work talking in a language of which you know next to noth- 
ing; and when Miller was gone I fell back on French, which Djezzar under- 
stood much better than I understood Arabic, and spoke fairly. He also 
spoke Slavonic (bis mother tongue), Italian, Syriac, Turkish, and lingua 
franca, kuew something of history, and was so far from being a “typical 
Turk” that he liked to class himself as a European, and was as free from 
religious prejudice as a Voltairian Frenchman. 

“Jesus Christ is the Mohammed of Christians ; Mohammed is the Jesus 
Christ of Moslems. Voila tout !”’ 

This was his idea of the two religions. In other respects, however, he 
was a true Oriental,—a man of strong passions, a fatalist, fond of adven- 
ture, and with a faith in his luck that made him a stranger to fear. The 
vicissitudes of his life had been more extraordinary than those of a hero of 
romance. Born of Christian parents, he was made a Mohammedan at 
fifteen. He had been beggar, cabin-boy, sailor, slave, Mameluke, execu- 
tioner, or bravo, to an Egyptian bey, then a bey himself, and finally, after 
jong yore of strife and intrigue and bloodshed, pasha and seraskier. 

e had been talking perhaps half an hour, when one of the attendants 
whispered ewe y in Djezzar’s ear, whereupon the Pasha said some- 
thing in reply that I did not catch, and waved hishand. The next moment 
the curtain of the door-way was drawn aside, and the queerest crowd I had 
ever beheld came pell-mell into the hall,—the halt, the lame, and the blind, 
of both sexes and all ages, with bare legs and ragged garments,—some with 
hardly any garments at all,—and every one carrying a wooden bowl. 
hes Pi. 4 bese,” said the Pasha. “I feed them once aweek. This is 

ay. ’ 

The 


then squatted on the floor, and servants brought them 
bread and meat and rice, which they either ate on the spot or carried off in 
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their wooden bowls. When the meal was finished, each of them received 
a coin, and, as they hobbled away, prayed Allah to bless and reward their 
benefactor. As soon as the mendicants were gone, Djezzar invited me to 
accompany him to the fortifications: he wanted to see how the work of 
mounting the guns and strengthening the walls was progressing. As the 
old man stood up, he looked every inch a man of war, and, with his axe 
(which he put in his belt), his pistols, and his poniard, a formidable one. ~ 

phy Anca made way for us as we passed through the streets,—except 
the children: they ran after him and greeted him with laughing familiar- 
ity. Djezzar appeared to know them all by name, patted them on the head, 
and gave them sweet stuff and money. ’ 

““Good heavens!’ I thought, ‘‘and yet people can call this man a 
butcher !’ ‘ 

We went first to the old tower, a building with ee walls. 
dating from the third year of the Hegira. The guns were being shifted 
from the sea side of the fortifications (where they would be of no use) to the 
land side; and Colonel ages ery who was directing the operation, ex- 
plained to the Pasha what he had done and what still required to be done, 
the Pasha on his part making suggestions which showed that, though he 
might- not be a scientific engineer, he was at any rate a shrewd and ob- 
servant soldier. 

By the time the conversation and the inspection were over it was getting 
dark, and I hinted a desire to return to my ship, on which Djezzar said he 
would accompany me to the water gate, where I should have to take boat. 

We had not gone far when a man, whose head and face were enveloped 
in a burnous, glided furtively past us, as if he wanted to escape observation. 
Djezzar, who missed nothing, saw this, and called to him (in Arabic) to 
- stop. The man obeyed. Whereupon Djezzar asked him who he was, and 
then another question, the answer to which was hardly out of his mouth 
when the Pasha seized him by the throat with one hand and with the other 
stabbed him to the heart. 

It was done so suddenly that the victim had not time to utter a cry, and 
only when I saw him roll on the pavement did I realize what had happened. 

Just then some Albanian soldiers came up. 

““Take it away,’’ said Djezzar, pointing to the body.—‘‘ Shall we go on, 
Captain Roy? You seem surprised.’ 

‘‘ More than surprised. I am stupefied.’’ 

‘“‘'That man was one of Bonaparte’s spies.” 

_ “You knew him, then?” 

‘‘T never saw him before.’’ : 

“How, then——”’_- ' 

“You mean how did I arrive at the conclusion that he was a spy? 
Well, his movements were suspicious, his answers unsatisfactory, and his 
eye quailed before mine.” 

“ And so you killed him ?”’ 

“Tt was written that I should kill him. The East is not the West, my 
’ gon, and its ways are not our ways. Fifty-eight years ago I was so poor and 
found life so hard that I sold myself to a Jew slave-dealer, and was brought 
by him to Egypt and sold to Ali Bey. Now I am Pasha of Syria, with the 
power of life and death over all the Sultan’s subjects in these lands. I do 
what seemeth right in my own eyes, and no man dare say me nay. Why? 
Because I have never spared an enemy and always destroy those who cross 
my path or whom I suspect of treachery or disaffection. If I waited for 

roofs before I punished, as you do in Europe, I should not be Pasha of 
Byria until the next full moon. The only way to insure respect and obe- - 
dience is to show that you are not afraid to kill. And what matter a few . 
lives? We must all die, and for every one that perishes two are born.”’ 

As I could not express approval of Djezzar’s moral code or of his polit: 
‘ical principles, and as it would have been ome ages to gainsay him, I 
changed the subject, and we presently reached the watér gate. a 

‘““Come and see me again,’’ he said, as we shook hands, ‘If you can 
be at the seraglio by sunrise we will have a ride round the ramparts. You 
are young, and I likethe young. You look mein the face with fearless eyes. 
Yes, I like you, Roy : Djezzar is your friend.” 

And then we parted, and he was speedily lost to view. I could not help 
wondering how, in a city swarming with spies and where his peculiar sys- 
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tem of government must have made him many enemies, he dared to walk 
about at night without escort, or, rather, because the man was obviously of 
a fearless nature, how he could do so without receiving the same measure he 
had dealt out so freely to others. But I was in the East; and, as gad 
himself had just said, the ways of the East are not the ways of the West. 


~ 





CHAPTER XII. 


THREE days later the leading columns of Bonaparte’s army reached the 
foot of Carmel, where they were attacked by the Tiger’s boats and forced to 
ny to the north side of the mountain, instead of continuing their march 

y the shore. Shortly afterwards, moreover, the Tiger captured seven gun- 
boats which were bringing from Jaffa the battering-train of artillery, am- * 
munition, and other supplies destined for the siege of Acre. They were 
used for the defence of Acre. So were the gun-boats. 

Meanwhile, Sir Sidney Smith (who arrived at Acre the day before the 
French arrived at Mount Carmel) had ordered me to leave the Kangaroo in 
charge of my first officer and come on shore with half my = company 
the other half being quite equal to working her guns. This order I received 
with pleasure and obeyed with alacrity, for it was evident that the post of 
danger was inside the town and the hottest fighting would fall to the lot of 
those who manned the ramparts. 

I had also to act as aide to the seraskier, at his own request. 

“He has taken a great fancy to you,’ said Sir Sidney; ‘‘and, as he 
has few subordinates who are good for anything, and you speak Arabic so 
admirably —”’ : 

““No, not admirably by any means, commodore ; very indifferently.” 

‘* Djezzar says you speak it admirably; so does Miller. I like young 
men to be modest, but it is not always well to hide your light under a 
bushel. As I was saying, you will be very useful. You will take the Pasha’s 
orders, of course, and he, on his part, will be guided by me and the colonel. 
Try to keep him and his people up to the mark. They are brave enough, I 
dare say, but, like all Orientals, they lack energy and order, trust too much 
in destiny and Providence and all that nonsense. Your principal duty will 
be to repel boarders—assaults, I mean, and take part in sallies. Do all you 
can. to protect prisoners and the wounded. You know, I suppose, that the 
Turks make a practice of refusing quarter and og ree their prisoners. 
The Pasha is rightly called Ahmed the Butcher. But we must just make 
the best of him. He is as necessary to usas we are to him, and ’pon my soul 
I don’t think he is half as bloodthirsty as that villain Bonaparte.’’ 

I could not agree with the commodore’s estimate of Djezzar. Whatever 
else he might be, the Pasha was certainly not wanting in energy; and he 
arene many of the qualities which go to the making of a great captain. 

t is quite possible, nay, highly probable, that without Sir Sidney Smith, 
his ships and his sailors, Acre would have fallen ; but it would have fallen 
with honor. The Pasha had sworn to bury himself in the ruins rather than 
pain” gabe ; and there is no question that he would have been as good as his 
word. 

On the other hand, he counted men’s livesas nothing, and was cynically 
contemptuous of the rules of civilized warfare. Bonaparte, having made a 
fruitless attempt to induce Djezzar to receive him as a friend, sent an envoy 
with a summons to surrender and an offer of terms. For answer Djezzar 
cut off the man’s head and sent it back to Bonaparte as a gage of defiance. 

Meanwhile, the French were digging their trenches, bringing up their 
guns, and constructing ee to protect themselves from the ships 
and gun-boats, which enfiladed all their positions and kept up a continual 


fire. 
It-presently became evident that the principal battery was to be opposite 
thé great tower. 
‘There! Did I not tell you so?’ exclaimed Phélippeaux, with great 
satisfaction, pointing to this part of the enemy’s work. 


‘*Tell me what : 
“That Bonaparte is a bad hand ata siege. He will try to breach the 


tower, before he attacks the curtain” (that part of the wall between the 
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flanking bastions) ; ‘‘ and the tower is precisely the strongest of our defences. 
_The curtain is not worthy to be called a defence.’’ 

“ Bonaparte has generally a reason for what he does,’ I answered, a 
little coldly, for it seemed to me that the colonel was letting his hatred of 
his old class-companion blind his judgment. ‘He has a reason in this 
instance. He is in a hurry, and no doubt thinks that the capture of the 
tower will lead to the immediate surrender of the town.’’ 

“He is mistaken. The struggle will only begin then,’’ observed Djezzar, 
who was with us on the ramparts. 

‘*Exactly. The Pasha’s troops cannot stand before the French in the 
open country ; but behind walls and in a street-fight they will hold their 
own against the best troops in the world. It is their métier. And Bona- 
parte is committing the great mistake of undervaluing his enemy. He not 
only thinks that if he takes the tower the town will yield, but that he can 
take the tower by a coup de main. Moreover, his camp and his works are 
badly guarded.”’ . 

‘We will make a sortie,” said Djezzar. 

This was what ee wanted ; but it was better that the proposal 
should come from the Pasha. 

‘* By all means. When?” he asked. ; 

‘¢To-morrow morning, an hour before dawn ; the time when those who 
~~. and work are beginning to flag, and those who sleep sleep-the most 
soundly. 

“To whom will you assign the duty ?”’ 

‘¢ My Maugrabins.” 

“And my Kangaroos,’’ I exclaimed, eagerly, for I was spoiling for a 


ght. 
“Tf you like. Bring twenty. No more. A large party would make 
too much noise, and we want to take the enemy by surprise. We shall 


muster in front of the great mosque.’’ 
Phélippeaux concurred, and after some further conversation we parted, 


the colonel to look after the cr, nae of his defences, so far as they could 


be completed, Djezzar and myself to select our men and make arrangements 


for the morrow. 

It was essential to success that our design should be kept secret,—a con- 
dition, however, which it was difficult to secure, for the French had spies 
in our camp as we had spies in theirs, and a single incautious word might 
reveal our plans and ruin the enterprise. On the other hand, we could no 
more muster three or four hundred picked men so early in the morning 
without giving them notice the night before than they could march to the 
rendezvous without being observed. We could only keep our own counsel, 
enjoin strict secrecy on the officers, and tell them only what was absolutely 
necessary. As for my Kangaroos, I merely told them to parade at half-past 
three with their pistols and side-arms. 

They were punctual tothe minute, and we marched swiftly and silently . 
to the great mosque. As work went on at the fortifications all night 
through, and part of the garrison was keeping watch and ward on the 
walls, many people were afoot,—among them several dervishes,—and it 
struck me that the guise of a dervish was just the guise which a French 
spy would be most likely to assume. But, as this was a mere idea, and 

jjezzar, if I had mentioned it to him, would probably have killed every . 
dervish he could catch, I held my peace. 

The Maugrabins reached the rendezvous at the same time as ourselves,— 
with them Djezzar and Murad. The Pasha og ney me by saying that he 
intended to lead the sortie in person. I tried hard to dissuade him ; for, 
being the only Turkish officer in the place good for anything and on whom 
we could depend, his life was precious. But I failed to win him from his 

urpose. It was the first sortie. He must see how his officers behaved. 
Well led, he said, his men would fight like lions; badly led, they would 
run ; and unless they were under his own eye he was never sure they would 
be well led. Moreover, he had no fear for the result. His time was not 
come. 

This was final. I said no more. Our plan, as arranged the previous 
night, was to steal round the flank of the French position in front of the 
 sioued tower, fall on the guard, spike the guns, which were parked near the 

renches, and beat a retreat before we could be attacked in force or cut off. 
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A hundred Albanians were left in reserve, near the exit of the sally-port, or 
covered passage, through which we passed from the inner to the outer forti- 
fications, and through which we should have toreturn. The rest of us, some 
three hundred strong, then turned towards the sea-shore, and, after march- 
ing, or rather creeping, a few hundred yards, wheeled to the right at a point 
where there was a little cover, and then advanced as stealthily as Indians 
on the war-path towards a part of the French position which we had reason 
to believe was very indifferently guarded. 

Djezzar, who knew every yard of the ground, went first with a hundred 
men ; next came Murad; and I with my blue-jackets brought up the rear. 

It was not very dark, rather the gray of a misty morning; and as I 
emerged from the sally-port I fancied I caught a glimpse of a ieee me 

liding towards the French lines. The next moment it was gone. Could it ° 
one of the dervishes whom we had seen near the mosque? Djezzar’s 
soldiers were not incorruptible, and a false dervish with money in his pocket 
would have no difficulty in smuggling himself out of the city. 

But it would have been absurd to suggest the abandonment of the expe- 
dition because I imagined that I had seen a figure which might be that of a 
spy, and so I contented myself with warning my men to keep a sharp look- 
out and resolving to do the same myself. 

At first, all went well. We overpowered the outlying oe before they 
could give the alarm, reached the trenches unobserved, killed the slender 
guard to a man, and while Murad and a score or two of his men were collect- 
ing intrenching-tools, for the double purpose of inconveniencing the noo f 
and providing ourselvés with implements of which we stood in great need, 
the rest of us ran on to spike the guns. But they were farther off than we 
expected, and we had hardly reached them when we heard firing and 
frantic shouts in our rear. 

‘““We have been betrayed. They are attacking Murad. Back! back! 
or we shall be cut off’ shouted Djezzar. 

We found Murad tighting at desperate odds with a crowd of French 
soldiers, whose numbers, in the misty darkness, it was impossible to esti- 
mate. But they were between us and Acre. 

“Charge !’ shouted the Pasha. 

“ Allah il Allah !’ cried the Maugrabins, as they rushed wildly on, their 
scimitars in their right hands, their daggers in their left. Thusarmed, they 
were more than a match for the French linesmen, whose bayonet-thrusts 
they could ward off with one weapon while they smote with the other. 

‘Rally to me! keep close together, and take care of the old man!’ I 
sang out to my Kangaroos. 

There was very little shooting. One volley trom our pistols, and then 
the cold steel. It was man toman, bayonet and scimitar, cutlass and sword. 
What ee to me personally I can hardly tell. Once, Djezzar went 
down, and if I had not stood over him, and the Kangaroos had not stood by 
me, he would have been either cut in pieces or taken prisoner. The French, 
seeing what a “stg was within their grasp, tried hard to take him. If the 
Albanians at the sally-port bad not heard the sounds of the fray and come 

romptly to the rescue, we should all have been taken. When the French 

ound themselves attacked in the rear they hesitated, became slightly con- 
fused, and before they could recover themselves we got through, by the skin 
of our teeth, and shortly after sunrise were once more at Acre,—those of us 
who survived. 

It was a bad business, that first sortie. For, though we did not spike a 
single gun, we left behind us, alive or dead, more than a hundred Maugrabins 
and five of my blue-jackets. Most of us were wounded, though not danger- 
ously. I got two or three cuts; the Pasha came off with a severe shaking 
and two or three contusions. 

“You saved my life, Captain: Roy,’’ he said, when we had mustered our 
men and counted our losses. ‘‘I thank you. They say Djezzar never for- 
gives his enemies. You will find that he never forgets his friends. Who 
was the traitor ?—Murad ?”’ 

As I did not want to see Murad’s head struek from his shoulders, I sug- 
gested that the traitor was much more likely to be one of the dervishes who 

ad been hanging about the mosque, and mentioned the figure which I had 
seen stealing through the mist. 

Djezzar agreed with me, and expressed sincere regret that, owing to the 
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absurd religious prejudices of the townsfolk and the troops, he could not 
-strangle every dervish in the place. But he would try to turn the tables on 

the French by bribing a genuine dervish to act as one of their spies and 

then betray them as we had been betrayed. 

Two or three days later the French batteries opened fire on the tower and 
the adjacent works. The garrison replied with great spirit, and the contest 
waxed exceedingly warm. Djezzar, having a wholesome fear of surprises 
and night attacks, had great lanterns lighted all along the ramparts and 
blazing fire-pots thrown into the moat. The effect from the sea, after dark, 
was striking and picturesque. Acre looked like a town en féte. 

The great tower, although it had withstood the battering-rams of the 

_ Crusaders, made a poor show against the French artillery. Every shot told, 
and there was presently a hole in the wall big enough to admit two men 
abreast. But, being at aconsiderable height above the edge of a ae ditch, 
eighteen feet — and twenty-six wide, Phélippeaux did not regard it as a 
practicable breach. ; 

Bonaparte, however, thought differently, and ordered an assault. 
“‘Bither the man is mad or he thinks we are all children,” said Phéli 
peaux, when he saw the advance-guard of the storming-party run up wit 
their ladders. “ Wait until they are in the ditch, and then we shall have 
them like rats in a trap.” 

Nothing could surpass the bravery of those devoted grenadiers. Though 
they were falling like ninepins, they went down into the ditch and made 
frantic efforts to get up to the breach, though the ladders did not reach the 
opening of the tower by ten or twelve feet. Then they planted them on the 
bodies of their dead comrades and tried again. 

At this moment the Maugrabin gunners, for some inexplicable reason 
(there is no accounting for panics), bolted from the rampart, but, being met 
by Djezzar, pistol in hand, turned back, and recommenced firing with such 
effect that the reinforcements which were coming up to the support of the 
forlorn hope were compelled to retreat. Two French generals were killed, 
and the grenadiers left more than half their number, dead and dying, at the 
bottom of the ditch. 

After this check the French engineers began to sink mines, with the 
idea of filling = the ditch and blowing up the tower. Phélippeaux coun- 
termined, and Djezzar made sally after sally, and, though always driven 
back, he kept the enemy on the alert and did them an infinity of damage. 
In one of these sallies we captured a post, carried off a number of intrench- 
ing-tools, and took prisoner an officer and several men, whose heads the 
Maugrabins and Albanians, in accordance with their usual practice, were 
very anxious to cut off. With some difficulty I saved the prisoners’ lives. 
The officer was my old friend Captain Lacluse, who, however (my face being 
blackened with powder and dust), did not recognize me until we were inside 


the fortifications. : 
“You here, M. Roy !’ he exclaimed, in answer to my inquiry after his 


health. 

‘““Why not? You also are here.’’ 

“Tt istrue. I wish I wasn’t. I would much rather bein Paris. Isay, 
moh you did me a very bad turn by going off so unceremoniously from 

oulogne. ; 

“It is well for you that I did. If I had not escaped from Boulogne I: 
should probably not have come to Acre; and if I had not come to Acre 
your 'y would have been left out there and your head brought in on the 
point of a scimitar.” 

“You are right. My head isa great deal better where it is; and I thank 
you a thousand times for keeping it there. I hope I shall have an oppor- 
tunity of reciprocating the favor.” : 

“You are very good, though I cannot say that I share in the . I 
should be sorry for my head to be in such peril as yours was a little while ago. 
However, I think we may almost consider ourselves quits. I owed you some 
amends for getting you into such a scrape. Was Bonaparte very angry ?”’ 

“Angry! He was enraged, would not hear a word of explanation, 

laced me under arrest, and dismissed me from my post as aide-de-camp. 

hat was the cruellest blow of all. I am nowa f de batailion of the 
vingt-troisiéme légére,—nothing more. The general is alow to forgive, and I 
doubt whether I shall ever win back his favor.’’ - f 


= 
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““Why not? At the worst, your offence was -merely a slight error of 
judgment. The escape of a naval officer of inferior rank is no great matter.” 

“ Ah, but you were not an ordinary prisoner. Bonaparte said you de- 
ceived him, that you virtually accepted a commission in the French navy 
and that you repaid with base ingratitude the benefits which he proposed 
to confer upon you.”’ 

“It is not true that I accepted a commission in the French navy. He 
pressed me to accept one, and it was agreed that I should think about it and 
give him my answer on his return to Paris. It may be that I acted wrongly, 
that I ought to have refused his offer there and then. My excuse is that 
had I done so I should probably have been sent back to prison ; and I was 
dying to regain my freedom.”’’ 

“T don’t think you acted wrongly. All the world is agreed that when 
aman is under duress he is justified in using a little strategy in order to 
obtain his freedom. If the general deceived himself, that was his own 

‘affair. But the deception of which he accuses you is not all.” 

‘“ Why, what is there else? Oh! the duel.” 

“The duel was nothing. No soldier could blame you for that.” 

‘What then ?”” : 

‘Well, a rumor got abroad that Madame Bonaparte accompanied you 
to St.-Denis on the night we left Paris. It reached the general’s ears, and 
he was furiously jealous.’’ 

‘¢ Jealous of me? What nonsense! You know as well as I do that it 
was Mademoiselle Carmine who went with me to St.-Denis.”’ 

‘‘T know you said so; but you will remember that I had not the pleasure 
of seeing the lady,’’ answered Lacluse, with a half-sceptical, half-mischiev- 
ous smile. 

‘* Do you doubt my word ?”’ I demanded, angrily. 

‘Not in the least. But, as you say that I knew your companion was 
Mademoiselle Carmine, it is necessary to _— out that I was not in a posi- 
tion to know. Unfortunately, the guard at the Porte St.-Denis reported 


that on the night in question Madame Bonaparte passed the barrier in her 
rane oh and Bonaparte believed it, though Mademoiselle Carmine was 


brought forward to prove the contrary.’’ 
“This is all malicious gossip, Lacluse. Why, Madame Bonaparte is old 
enough to be my mother.”’ 

‘You had better not let her hear you say so.”’ 

‘And a good woman. She was kindness itself.’’ 

‘ And you are a beau gargon, with bright eyes and rosy cheeks, -Oh, I 
do not question Madame Bonaparte’s goodness in the least; but when her 
husband is absent she is often singularly indiscreet. And our most distin- 
guished general can be as jealous asa Turk. He says—@ propos, of. course, 
of your flight, not of his jealousy—that if you fall into his hands again he 
Fi have you shot as a deserter : so I advise you to clear out before we take 

cre. . 

“You are not going to take Acre.” 

‘*T don’t like to contradict the man who has just saved my life, but I 
should be sorry for you to cherish an illusion. We shall as certainly take 
Acre as we took El Arish, and Gaza, and Jaffa. Bonaparte has said so, and 
he has never yet failed in any enterprise to which he has put his hand. He 
says that though he should be left with only four grenadiers and a corporal 
he will come in; and if he comes in you may be sure that he will stay.” 

“Tf he does! We shall see.’’ 

“ And now—— Ah, I thought so. I have something more to tell you. 
Bre were speaking just now of Mademoiselle Carmine. She is Carmine no 
longer. 

“ ‘You don’t mean ——?”’ 

‘Your departure nearly broke her heart: so, to console herself, she 
nr her sergeant,—Victor, isn’t his name? And he has since got his 

ade.” 
“Poor Julie! Iam very glad.” 

‘You don’t look so.” : 

“Looks are deceptive sometimes, M. le Chef de Bataillon. Yes, I am 
glad to think Julie is happily married. She is a dear, good girl.”’ 

‘“* Ma foi, M. Roy, it seems to me that all the women with whom you 
find favor are good.’ 


> 
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“Naturally. Have you anything else to tell me?’ 

“Only that I advise you to give heed to my warning and get out of 
Acre before Bonaparte gets in.” 

‘“‘Of course I shall,—unless I remain here all my life,—for he never will 
get in, except as a prisoner.”’ 

Lacluse said no more; but his look of pained surprise—as if I had 
spoken rank blasphemy—was more eloquent than words. For my remark 
implied that I thought it within the bounds of possibility for Bonaparte to 
be beaten and a French army to capitulate. 

But we were soon on good terms again.: I took Lacluse to my quarters, 
and a few days later got him exchanged for an English major of marines 
who was of much more use to us than a French chef de batailion. I did 
not concern myself much about Bonaparte’s jealousy. It was incredible. 
As Lacluse was no longer about the general’s person, he must have heard 
_ story at second hand, and second-hand stories are generally first-class 

ies. 

I thought a good deal more about Julie Carmine. I was of course de- 
lighted to know that she was married,—as I hoped, happily,—but I should 

. have been all the better pleased if she had not forgotten me quite so soon. 





CHAPTER XIII. 


As the siege went on it took more and more the character of a fight for 
the tower, a duel between Bonaparte and Phélippeaux ; and, the two men 
being brilliant soldiers, personal enemies, and the representatives of op- 
posing mage wee it was an exciting contest. Bonaparte was energy incar- 
nate. The thought that a tumble-down Syrian town and a medisval 
tower were keeping him and his army at bay, and might thwart the most 
daring and romantic scheme of conquest which he had ever conceived 
made him wild with rage. He would take Acre; he stormed and railed 

ainst Acre. One assault was no sooner repulsed than he ordered another. 
If he had been able to create fresh battalions with a stamp of his foot, he 
could not have sacrificed his soldiers more lavishly. Kléber called him a 
— of ten thousand men a week.” 
ut 


The foe, invulnerable still, 
Foiled his wild rage by steady skill. 


Phélippeaux, cool, cautious, vigilant, and intrepid, and loyally supported 
by the commodore and the Pasha, never allowed himself to be taken at ad- 
vantage, and met every one of his adversary’s moves by some fresh expedient. 
As fast as the breach was widened he had the rent built up with sand-bags 
and balks of timber, in such fashion as to render the wall stronger than be- 
fore ; and time after time storming-parties descended into the ditch only to 
be driven back with heavy loss. 

When our spies reported that the French engineers were making a mine 
with which they hoped to blow up both tower and ditch, Phélippeaux began 
to countermine ; but, as the enemy had the start of him by several days, it 
was resolved to make a sortie in force, as well to retard the operation by. 
withdrawing the props as to verify the direction of the mine. 

~ The sortie was made in three columns, one composed almost exclusively 
of English seamen and marines, among whom were as many of my own 
fellows as could be spared from the duties of the ship. 

We sallied forth shortly before dawn. The enemy, though not altogether 
unprepared, did not expect to be assailed by so large a force, and at the first 
onset we carried all before us, captured two guns and two ammunition- 
wagons, and drove the French from their first parallel. Then they rallied, 
and returned to the charge, and the guns were retaken and again taken 
several times. 

The hottest fighting took place round the mouth of the mine, ofavhich, 
after a desperate struggle, we obtained temporary possession. Several of us, 
led by Major Oldfield, a brave officer of marines, forced our way into the 

ery Idfield was shot dead by a miner, whom I cut down the next 
moment with my sword. 
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After unshipping as many props as we could, we hurried back to the 
entrance. 

Meanwhile, the French, heavily reinforced, had resumed the offensive 
and forced our fellows back, and as we emerged from the mine we were all 
taken prisoners. Eye : 

The main body, now hopelessly outnumbered, gave up the contest and 
re-entered the town. 

The — had been frightful; the parallels and ditches were filled 
with the dead. 

When all was over the prisoners were paraded before General Bonaparte’s 
tent. He recognized me at once. 

‘*So we have you again, M. Roy?’ he said, mockingly. ‘‘ We have you 
again, and there are no foolish women to help you to escape. You both 
deceived and insulted me, M. Roy; and, what is worse, you did not act like 
a man of honor. You agreed to accept a commission in our navy, and then 
escaped by breaking your parole.’’ 

‘Tt is not true, General Bonaparte.’’ 

‘““What? You dare give me the lie?” 

‘‘T dare speak the truth ; and you know that I did not accept your offer 
of a commission. Neither did I break my parole. I gave my parole not to 


escape en route to Boulogne. Ask Lacluse. 
‘Lacluse is an idiot. If his record had not been good, I would have 


had him tried by court-martial for letting you escape. Do you know that I 
propose to treat you as a deserter, M. Roy?” 

‘From what ship did I desert, general?” 

“You went over to the enemy.’’ 

“Your enemy, but my friends. You said just now that I broke m 
parole. In that case I did not desert. I could not be at the same time bot 
pred of war and an officer in your navy. And I warn you that if you 

o treat me as a deserter there will be reprisals.” 

‘Reprisals! Talk to me of reprisals, when your Turkish allies decapi- 
tate my wounded and parade their heads as trophies! It is rather for us to 
talk of reprisals.” 

“T am not a Turk, and we do all we can——”’ pa 

“Silence! I decline to bandy words with one who has disgraced the 

noble mee am of arms.—Take him away, sergeant. Keep him apart from 
the other prisoners ; and be sure you don’t let him escape.”’ 
On this I was marched off to a tent between two soldiers with fixed 
bayonets, one of whom stood on guard without, while the othera corporal) 
sat with me inside. By way of mer pe up my spirits, I was told that if I 
made any attempt to leave the tent I should be promptly shot or bayoneted 
at the discretion of my custodians. 

At first my inside guardian was by no means amiable. I could not get 
a word out of him. The air was heavy and the tent very warm, and he 
evidently did not like the job. But after a while he unbent, and so far 
forgot his réle as to answer a question, and eventually he became almost con- 
fidential. Like every other soldier in the army, he was heartily sick of 
Egypt and the East and dying to get back to Paris. 

‘uwards evening I had a visit from Lacluse. I was glad to see him, 
for without help I saw little chance of escaping. 

His first proceeding was to order my guardian out of the tent. 

“Ver _ mon chef,” said the man. ‘ You will be answerable.” 

“T wi answerable. Go and stretch your legs for half an hour, cor- 
poral. I will take care of the prisoner.”’ 

“Tt has come sooner than I expected, mon ami,’ said Lacluse, when 
the corporal was gone. 

‘What has come?”’ 

“The chance of reciprocating the service you rendered me the other 
day. I mean to save your life—if I can.” 

“Save my life! You surely don’t mean that Bonaparte was serious 
when he threatened to treat me as a deserter ?”’ 

“So serious that he has ordered you to be shot to-morrow morning.” 

‘But he dare not. It would be a violation of all the usages of civilized 
warfare.’? 

“Dare! He will dare anything when his temper is up. What is a 
single life to a man like him? What are a thousand? How many lives 
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have been sacrificed in this insane expedition? We are beginning to doubt, 
now, whether Acre will be taken, after all. And if not, what is to become 
of the army? How are we to get. back to France? These are the questions 
we are continually asking each other. But Bonaparte dominates us all so 
completely that we keep our doubts to ourselves and go on pouring out our 
blood for him like water.”’ 

. You are bitter, Lacluse.”’ : 

‘‘T have reason tobe. Did he not degrade me from my rank for a trivial 
fault, a mere error of judgment? My services entitle me to a colonelcy at 
the least, and I am still what I was when we landed in Egypt, a mere chef 
de batailion. And now, when I go to him and tell him how you saved my 
life and the lives of several of our soldiers the other day, and ask that you 
may be exchanged as I was, he answers me with gibes and reproaches. 
. Kléber and Murat have already spoken to him in the same sense. They say 
that your execution will be a disgrace to the army. But it was all to no 
pene They did not shake his resolution in the least. And now, my 

riend, there is only one thing for it. ‘You must escape.’’ 

“Phat is exactly what I have been thinking. But how is it to be done 
while two armed men are standing over me, and the only way to Acre is 
swarming with your troops ?”” 

“T have thought of a plan. It is very risky——”’ 

“Never mind the risk. I would rather be killed while trying to escape 
than shot by order of General Bonaparte.”’ 

“Tt is risky, but practicable. Your life will be saved by wine.”’ 

“By wine! If I were in a galloping consumption or bleeding to death, 
my life might conceivably be saved by some sound Bordeaux or good old 
port, but how wine is going to save me from being shot to-morrow morning 

asses my comprehension.” 

‘‘ All the same it will save you, M. le Capitaine,—unless my plan mis- 
carry, which God forbid! It may interest you to know that there is still 
corn in Egypt, and that a few bottles of it are in my own possession. But 
it is strictly reserved for special occasions and the sick of my regiment. 


This is a special occasion, and I place at your disposal two bottles——”’ 


**Don’t talk nonsense, Lacluse ; there is no——”’ 

‘And don’t you interrupt, mon ami. Wait until I have finished, and 
then give your opinion. I say that I place at your disposal two bottles. 
When the corporal returns I shall make him a little speech. I shall say 
that a few days ago you saved my life, and that, as I desire to render the 
remainder of yours as happy as possible, I am going to send you a good 
supper and two bottles of wine. hen I speak of wine his eyes will glisten 
and his mouth will water,—for water has been the poor fellow’s only drink 
since many months. And then I will ask him—since I cannot myself be 
present, having to be on duty in the trenches to-night—to do the honors and 
give you all the indulgence in his power compatible with your safe-keeping, 
and to eat with you a little ne and drink with you a bottleof wine. He 
will do it, of course. He would sell his soul to the devil for a bottle of wine 
and think he had made an excellent bargain. One of the bottles will be 
Médoc, the other Chateau-Lafitte. The Lafitte is for you,—naturally,—the 
Médoc for him ; he will be oo content with it,—and take care you let him 
drink it. Don’t touch the Médoc though heasks you. You have a delicate 
stomach. Lafitte agrees with you, Médoc does not. Do you begin to.under- 
stand now, my friend ?” pris 

‘‘The Médoc will be doctored.” 

“Precisely. The wine destined for M. le Caporal will be slightly 
sophisticated. I shall put into it a quantity of laudanum, which I have 
already obtained from our regimental doctor for a neuralgic face-ache that 
makes my nights hideous; and very soon after the corporal has drunk his 
wine he will be so fast asleep that old Djezzar might cut off his head without 
wakening him. And then, without losing a minute,—here, take this dag- 
ger; it is double-edged, and as sharp as a razor,—without losing a minute, 
you will slash a hole in the canvas of the tent and step outside.’’ 

‘*So far, good. The plan is ingenious and feasible—for getting out of 
the tent. But how am I to get into Acre? Thousands of soldiers and a few 
miles of trenches bar the way.’’ 

‘You will not go by the trenches. You will make straight for the sea- 
shore. The road thither is comparatively deserted, and for a very good 
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reason ;: your ships are continually sweeping it with their guns. You may 
meet a few soldiers or be challenged by a sentry; but if you pass on uncon- 
cernedly I don’t think they will trouble you. Can you swim?” 

‘Till further orders.’’ 

‘“ Well, then, assuming that you pass the gauntlet, all you have to do.is 
to walk into the water and swim to the nearest English ship,—the one at 
anchor opposite the fresh-water lake.” 

“The Kangaroo! I do believe that I shall sleep in my own state-room 
to-night, after all. If I do, I shall owe you my life; and if I don’t, I shall 
be just as much obliged to you as if I did.” 

“Tt is one good turn for another. You saved my life.” 

‘¢' With very little trouble, and at no risk to myself. I hope this won’t 
get you into trouble, Lacluse.”’ 

“How can it? Isend a bottleof wine toa prisoner of war, who was my 
guest in Paris, and to whom I owe my life. There is nothing in the military ° 
code against that. And if the corporal, whose head, for no fault of his own, 
is unused to wine, takes a glass too much, ma foi, what can you say? 
pa is not a soldier in the army who would not do the same, if he had the 
chance. 

‘‘ Nevertheless I should be sorry for any harm to befall the corporal : he 
seems to be a good fellow.”’ 

‘¢ He will be placed under arrest and lose his grade, I daresay. But 
soldiers are at present too scarce with us to be shot—except by the enemy. 
Behold him! Now for our little comedy. 

‘So you have stretched your legs, corporal. Half an hour exactly. 
Punctuality is a virtue second only to courage. I surrender my charge. 
jn — for the pHagner’s safe-keeping now rests with you. Is it 
not so‘ ‘ %.. 

“¢ Perfectly, mon chef. I Khow py duty, and I have my orders; and my 
orders are to keep always an eye on him and take care that he does not slip 
through my fingers. My eye is on him,—the eye of Corporal Cartouche ; 
and if he slips through my fingers, sacrebleu / I will forgive him.” 

“T am sure M. Roy does not contemplate anythingsoabsurd. You may 
make your mind easy on that score. I don’t know whether you are aware 
of it, corporal, but I am under a great obligation to this gentleman. When 
I was taken last week he prevented the Turks from slicing off my head, and 
afterwards got me exchanged. It is a service that merits recognition.” 

‘Undoubtedly, mon chef,—warm recognition.” 

“So Iam going to send him a little supper from my quarters and two 
bottles of wine.’’ 

The corpo 


rporal Cartouche knows his duty, mon chef. I will treat your friend 
as my own brother, and if he slips through my fingers may I never drink 
wine in. The Médoc is for me, you say ?”’ 
es, 

“ All of it?” 

‘* All of it.” 

‘“‘T am your debtor for life, mon chef. And about what time——” 

‘Well, the supper will have to be prepared, you know. Suppose we 
say in two hours? 

Ps 1 ! That will be nine o’clock. And the Médoc is all for me?” © 

“ Sacré nom, I shall count the minutes. A thousand thanks, M. le Chef 
de Bataillon.”’ 
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“ Au revoir,” said Lacluse, grasping my hand. ‘‘I feel pretty sure that 
the order for your execution will not be carried out : so keep up your spirits.” 

These words were accompanied by a glance at me which meant that 
they were for the benefit of my guardian, who might otherwise have failed 
to understand how we could both be so cheerful and part as might seem 
in the hope of meeting again. 

‘‘Of course he won’t be executed,’’ said the corporal; ‘‘and in any case 
he will have had his bottle of Lafitte and I my Médoc. We will drink to 
your health, M. le, Chef.” 

Lacluse was no sooner gone than the corporal began his preparations 
for the feast. He sent.a passing soldier for a few sticks and the remnants 
of a packing-case, rigged up a table and made two things he called tabourets, 
and expressed great regret that we should be compelled to dispense-with 
napery. 

At nine o’clock, sharp, the — was brought by Lacluse’s servant. 
os Pgh ht also glasses, and, to the corporal’s great: delight, a very dirty 

e-cloth. 

Cartouche handled the bottles as tenderly as if they had been babies, 
and treated them as respectfully as if they had been generals of division. 
Then we set to work. The bottles were uncorked. Cartouche toasted La- 
cluse, then me, then General Bonaparte, then himself. He swallowed his 
wine in great gulps, and in less than ten minutes had drunk it to the last 
drop. I pushed my bottle over to him and told him to help himself. In a 
few minutes more the greater part of my Lafitte had joined his Médoc, and 
before we were half through with the supper Cartouche was under the table. 
His last words were, ‘‘I—I have my fingers on you, M. Roy, and if you slip 
through my eye may I never drink wine or see Paris again.’’ 

I would fain have appropriated his coat, but feared to waken him, and 
time was precious. At any moment the sentry or some other body might 
look into the tent. As the next best thing, I threw off my own coat (shirt- 
sleeves would be less compromising than the uniform of the British navy), 
donned Cartouche’s hat, and buckled on hissword. Then I cut a big slit in 
the tent and reconnoitred. Seeing that the coast was clear, I squeezed my- 
self through the slit, and, without either pausing or looking back, made 
briskly for the sea. 

It was a fine starlight night; not nearly so dark as I would have liked 
it to be. Djezzar’s lanterns were gleaming brightly on Acre’s blood-stained 
walls; and the position of the ships in the offing was indicated by an octa- 
sional flash from their guns, fired probably rather in the hope of disturbing 
the enemy’s rest than of damagiug their works, which at that time of night 
it was impossible for our gunners to see. 

There were a good many soldiers about, some sauntering and smoking, 
others in groups, talking and laughing. Several of them were coatless, and 
nearly all shoeless, for the French army was getting wofully short of sup- 
plies. I took care not to attract the attention of these loiterers by any ap- 

rance of hurry; and, seeing that one man seemed to be eying me rather 
suspiciously, I went boldly up to him and asked leave to light a cigar from 


his pipe. 
- e ruse succeeded: he politely granted my request, and asked no 
questions. 

_ Thad reached a foint, as I reckoned, about a mile and 4 half from the - 
sea-shore, and was beginning to think I was out of the wood, when I heard 
shouts behind me, at first faint, then confused, then louder and clearer. ‘ 

I guessed at once what had — . The sentry, or perhaps an offi- 
cer going the rounds, had looked into the tent, discovered my flight, and 
given the alarm. 

What was I to do? About a hundred yards ahead of me half a dozen. 
soldiers were sitting round a bivouac fire, and, as I judged from the savory} 
smell which was borne on the breeze, cooking their supper. If I ran, their 
suspicions would be roused and they might try to intercept me; if I did 
not, my pursuers would overtake me. 4° 

In these circumstances I decided to increase my pace to a fast walk, and 
as soon as I got abreast of the bivouac break into a run. 

Meanwhile, the shouts were growing still louder, and before I reached 
the bivouac (from which I edged away as far as the nature of the ground 
would permit) the soldiers were all on the qui vive. 





~~ 
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“ Qui va la?’ they cried, when they caught sight of me. ‘ What is 
this? What has happened ?’ 

“Stop him! Stop him!” shouted the voices behind us. 

“What has —— ?”” repeated the soldiers. 

I merely pointed ahead, as if I were following somebody, and hurried on. 

This bothered them, and gave me a few precious seconds; and if the 
fire had not just then thrown up a revealing blaze, I should have got safely 


ast. 
: The soldiers exclaimed to one another ominously ; and one of them, 
who, as I observed, had a very short body on phenomenally long legs, 
pointed at me, a 

“‘Look at him! Look at him! He has a pair of good shoes; and if 
those are not English breeches my name is not Jacques Jambon. He isa 
spy! Afterhim! After him !’ 

On this I crowded on all sail and made a bee-line for the sea, the six 
soldiers following in hot chase. Thanks to my good shoes and better con- 
dition, I soon distanced them all except Jambon, whose long legs were more 
than a set-off for his indifferent foot-gear. 

Though I tried my. best, I could not shake the rascal off. He even 
gained on me a little, and it was plain that unless I stopped him he would 
overtake me. I might, of course, have brought to and fought him; but 
that would have taken several) minutes, quite enough to let the others come 
up to me. 

. And then I bethought me of an old school-trick,—modified to suit pres- 
ent circumstances. 
After putting on a spurt for a few ies I suddenly slackened my pace. 
Jambon, thinking I was spent, redoubled his efforts. When he was within 
arm’s length of me, I ~— short, planted my feet firmly on the ground, 
and made a back, like a boy playing at leap-frog. Longlegs flew over me, 
pitched on his head, and fell all in a heap. 
I rather think his neck was broken. Without — to give a second 

look, I ran on, in the firm belief that Jambon would follow me no more, 
and that I should make my point. Moreover, as I could hear from their 
exclamations, his fall checked his comrades somewhat, though I dare say it 
made them more eager to overtake me. 

As I neared the shore, and while still running, I doffed Cartouche’s 
hat and belt and threw away my weapons. I felt pretty sure that my pur- 
suers would not follow me far into the sea. Nor did they. It was not their 
element. They brought to before they were knee-deep, and began oe 
and shooting at me. I did not care much for either, the one being as wil 
as the other; but, as a stray bullet has sometimes a billet, I thought it just 
as well to turn on my back and float. 

The firing brought a couple of shots from the Kangaroo, whereupon the 
Frenchmen stopped their noise and sheered off. 

It was an easy swim to the brig. I got aboard by swarming up the 
cable, and crept aft unperceived, where my sudden appearance in so strange 
a guise (I must have looked like a drowned rat) caused great consternation. 
My crew had heard that I was killed, and the watch, taking me for my own 
ghost, scattered in all directions. But I soon convinced them that I was 
still in the body, and, after a stiff glass of grog to keep the cold out, turned 
in and slept the sleep of the just. 





CHAPTER XIV. 


I stoop with Djezzar on the ramparts of Acre. On the night before, the 
outer wall of the old tower had been shattered by the explosion of a mine. 
A few hours previously the French had made two assaults in rapid succes- 
sion, both of which were vigorously repulsed. They were now hammerin 
at the old tower with their batteries. Rent by the explosion, blackene 
with powder, dinted with shot, its rents patched with beams of wood and 
bags of sand and wool, its aspect was grim, tragic, and truculent, like that 
of some herculean gladiator covered with wounds, yet fighting to the death. 
The reeking débris which filled the ditch at its foot was red with blood and 


/ 
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— with the headless bodies of the storming-party who led the last 
assault. 

During the month which had elapsed since my capture and escape the 
siege had continued with varying fortunes. It was say ob olicy to 
me us no rest. But in Phélippeaux, the commodore, and Djezzar he found 

‘oemen worthy of his steel. In one sally alone the Pasha lost five hundred of 
his Maugrabins, and more than half of his brave Albanians had perished. 
Yet, on the whole, the advantage was with us. The French were getting 
short of ammunition ; and, though their engineers displayed great ingenu- 
ity, Phélippeaux displayed more. He began to take the offensive, pushin 
forward works which were like to take Bonaparte’s batteries in reverse an 
force him to abandon the siege. 

To prevent this consummation the French made night attacks, which 
were always repulsed with much heavier loss to the enemy than to ourselves. 

And then the luck turned for a time. Colonel Phélippeaux died of ex- 
ee and fatigue; and the French received several pieces of heavy artil- 

ery from Jaffa and powder from Gaza. The upper part of the tower was 
demolished, and a breach made in the curtain wide enough to admit fifty 
men marching abreast. We began to look anxiously for the fleet of Hassan 
Bey with the long-expected and long-promised reinforcements of Turkish 
troops ; for of Djezzar’s own troops there remained only a few hundreds, and, 
brave as these were and desperately as they fought, it was impossible for 
eee - withstand many more assaults, even with all the help we could 

ve them. 

‘Can you see anything?” asked Djezzar, as I swept the horizon with 
my glass. 

“Yes; a sail.” 

“Only one ?”’ 

“Only one. Ah! there is another; and now—TI can count four.’’ 

‘¢ What do they look like?” 

‘From their rig, I should say they are Turkish.”’ 

Their numbers increased every minute. Soon I could count a dozen, 
then twenty, then thirty ships, all making for Acre. 

The Ottoman fleet, beyond a doubt. 

The town was all joy and excitement, and the blue-jackets and marines, 
both ashore and afloat, = a hearty cheer. 

“Tt is all over,” said Colonel Douglas, who had succeeded Phélippeaux 
as engineer-in-chief. 

ith any other general it might have been all over ; but, instead: of 
abandoning the contest because he was going to be overmatched, Bonaparte 
made a supreme effort to take the place before the reinforcements could 
disembark. : 

The besiegers’ batteries were worked with frantic energy, and a column 
of attack was formed by Bonaparte in person, whom we could plainly see 
on Coeur-de-Lion’s Mount, giving his orders and haranguing his men. In 
the mean time, Sir Sidney, fully alive to the danger, signalled for every 
blue-jacket that could be spared to come ashore and lend a helping hand to 
— efenders, and himself went off in the Tiger to meet the Turks and hurry 

em on. 

The assault was delivered late in the afternoon, and, though the Turks 
fought like lions and the gun-boats plied the French with shot and shell 
without surcease, the leading file succeeded in effecting a lodgement in the 
ruins of the old tower, where they protected themselves from the flanking 
fire of the squadron with barricades of sand-bags and dead bodies. When 
daylight came, the tricolor was floating from the outer angle of the tower ; 
_ and the French renewed the attack with great energy at the very moment 

the reinforcements were: landing at the mole. The commodore led the 

Turks up to the breach in person, and the fight soon became so hot that the 

‘muzzles of the muskets touched and the spear-heads of the standards inter- 
locked. While this was going on, another body of Turks and a contingent 
of blue-jackets, armed with pikes, made a sally in force, drove the enemy 
from their lodgement in the tower, and checked the advanceof their main 
body. We still held our ground, but we had not yet won the victory ; and 
from the commotion in their camp, and the presence of Bonaparte in the 
trenches, it was evident that another and, probably, a still more desperate 
assault was impending. ; 
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In accordance with a suggestion made by Djezzar, it was decided that 
as the French came on, the defenders of the ramparts should retire from 
the breach and let them enter, and, when they were entangled in the narrow 
streets of the town and the gardens of the seraglio, the fresh troops, su 
— by the sailors and marines of the squadron, should attack them wit 

agger and scimitar in the traditional Turkish fashion. 

hortly before sunset a massive column advanced to the attack under a 
wet 5 fire from the gun-boats and the walls. Heedless of the leaden hail 
which strewed their path with the dying and the dead, the fine fellows 
rushed up the glacis at the double, and when they found the breach unoccu- 
pied hoisted the tricolor on the ramparts, and, shouting ‘‘ Victory !’ crossed 
the inner works and poured into the town. And then the Turks, Alba- 
nians, Maugrabins, and blue-jackets, emerging from their ambush, fell upon 
them and literally put them to the edge of the sword. The French fought 
with Er courage and dogged resolution ; but, being both outnumbered 
and taken at advantage, they had nochance, and, asI heard afterwards, féw 
of them escaped. For I knew only by hearsay how this, the fiercest fight in 
which I was ever engaged, and the last, came to an end. 

The horror of it was increased by the barbarity of the Turks. No 
sooner was & man wounded or disarmed than they cut off his head. When 
the stress of the struggle was over I did all I could to save the Frenchmen 
who asked for quarter from the fury of our savage allies. My humanity 
nearly cost me my life. 

Seeing an old mosque beset by a number of Turks, I inquired what was 
the matter, and, finding that a few French soldiers had got inside and bar- 
ricaded the door, I told them that resistance was useless, and that if they 
would surrender to me and my Kangaroos I would guarantee their lives. 
They thanked me heartily, and one of the poor fellows opened the door. 
A Turkish officer shot him dead. Without a moment’s hesitation I ran the 
villain through, and the Frenchmen retreated into the mosque. 

‘“ Fire the cartridges! Let us all die together !’ shouted one of them. 

‘¢ Back ! back, for your lives !”’ I shouted to my men. 

Then there was a dull roar, and a blinding flash ; something struck me 
on the head, and I remembered no more. 
* * * * * * * * * * 

When I came to 5 aoe I was lying on my back, in darkness, and, as 
it seemed to me, bound hand and foot. 

My first thought was that I had been taken prisoner by the French, 
heavily ironed, and thrown into some horrible dungeon. 

And then I hear footsté s, and voices whispering. And I know that I 
am not a prisoner; for the whisperers are English. 

‘* How does he seem this morning, Mrs. Bruce ?”’ says one of them. 

I recognize the voice: it is that of Blake, the Kangaroo’s surgeon. 

“Blake! Blake, where am I?” I ask, feebly. 

‘Good! Good! You speak; you have recovered consciousness; you 
rs you will recover,’’ says the’ doctor, coming near and speaking 
ouder. 

‘* But where am I?’ 

“Tn Djezzar’s palace.’’ 

‘¢ But what means this darkness, and why am I bound ?” 

“You are not bound, though I dare say you feel asif you were. One 
of your arms is in splints: it was broken. One of your legs was badly 
lacerated, your whole body severely contused, and you got a bad concussion 
of the brain. When I first saw you I thought you were as dead as a her- 
ring. You have been unconscious a fortnight.”’ 

: x 2 fortnight! It seems only a few minutes. But won’t you light a 
am 

r There is no need : it isdaylight. But your eyes were badly hurt in the 
explosion : so I had to bandage them and darken the room.’’ 

‘““My God, Blake! you surely don’t mean that I am blind ?” 

“No, I don’t think you are blind. But when the eyes are injured it is 
necessary to be very careful. I will take the bandage off just for a second. 
ne the curtains a little closer, please, Mrs. Bruce. There!. Can you 
see 

“Yes; a gleam of light, and a shadowy form, and——”’ 

“That is enough,” replacing the bandage. ‘You are not blind. But 
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you must not use your eyes for some time; and I doubt whether you will 
ever recover your old keenness‘of vision.” : 

~. “hank God !’ I murmured, for the assurance that I should not be 
blind was so great a relief that I felt disposed to be thankful for small 
mercies, ‘‘ How did it happen? and what has happened since ?”’ 

“* How it teem is not quite clear. You were close to an old mosque 
in which several thousand cartridges were stored, and where some French 
‘soldiers had taken refuge. The cartridges exploded,—how, there is no evi- 
dence to show,—the mosque was shattered, several Turks and two of your 
Kangaroos were killed, and you and several more wounded.”’ 

“Tt was all the fault of those brutal, bloodthirsty Turks. One of them 
—it is some satisfaction to think that I killed the scoundrel—shot down one 
of the Frenchmen after they had asked for quarter and I had promised 
them their lives; and then the others in their rage and despair fired the 
cartridges.”’ 

‘“‘That is very likely, I think. I am glad you killed the fellow. As for 
con has happened since,—well, to begin with, the French have thrown up 

e sponge. 
‘“‘ Are they gone?” 
‘““They are. For the first time in his life, Boney has had to order a 


retreat. The attempt to take Acre has cost him dear. He has lost eight 
generals, eighty of his best officers, and upwards of three thousand private 
soldiers, and he is followed by a foe from whom escape is impossible,—the 

lague. His line of march is strewn with the corpses of its victims. Sir 

idney is off to Jaffa, keeping them in view, and when opportunity offers 
pinged them a broadside. He called to inquire after you the other day. He 

as mentioned your name in his despatches: so you are sure to get your 
post. Djezzar has been here almost continually. He was terribly cut u 
when we thought, as we did at first, that you would not pull through. e 
called you his son, and wept. He must have a heart somewhere, though he 
is such an old cut-throat. They say he owe so much apiece for the heads 
of French soldiers, and counted them and paid the money himself.” 

Blake told me, further, that the Kangaroo was in the harbor, and as 
soon as I could be moved would take me, and a number of other sick and 
wounded, to Portsmouth. Mrs. Bruce, the wife of one of the warrant offi- 
cers of the squadron, had been appointed to act as my nurse, and watched 
me turn and turn about with my steward. The Pasha came in while we 
were talking. He expressed great joy at hearing that I had recovered con- 
sciousness, and would have engaged me in conversation, but Blake would 
not allow it. He said that I had talked too much already. So Djezzar 
had to p05 but the next day he came again, and, sitting down by my bed- 
side, talked for nearly an hour—sometimes in French, sometimes in Arabic 
—about the siege and all that had befallen since we first met. He was very 
proud of his victory over the French, but frankly acknowledged that with- 
out the help of his ‘‘ English friends’’ Acre must have fallen. They fought 
like devils, he said, in the final assault, which took place two days after I 
was blown up; he crossed swords with Murat, and could have killed him, 
but, seeing that he was a beau gargon, Djezzar contented himself with cut- 
ting off the plume of the general’s helmet. 

Another time when the Pasha came to see me he inquired, in a hesi- 
_ tating, roundabout fashion, whether I was married. Turks, he said, apolo-- 
getically, would regard such a pene as a deadly insult ; but as we were 
both Europeans he hoped J. would not be offended. 

I answered that I was not offended in the least, nor married—yet. 
‘You perhaps will be?” 
‘*T hope so.’ 
fe You don’t buy your wives in England, I think?” 
0. , 


‘Nor keep them locked up?” 
‘Nor keep them locked up.’’ 
‘“‘ And the law allows you only one, I believe ?”’ 


** Only one.” 
“T think your plan is the best,’’ observed the Pasha, after a reflective 


pause. ‘‘When you have several wives they want no end of looking after ; 
and when you buy them they——”’ ae 
‘Sell you,’’ I suggested. 
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The Pasha uttered an exclamation which sounded very like a curse in a 
language I did not understand,—probably Turkish,—then, in Arabic,— 

‘Yes, they sell you, and then you have to make an example of them.” 
(This was: doubtless a delicate allusion to the thirty ladies of his harem 
-whom Djezzar had thrown into the sea.) ‘‘I would rather be the husband 
of one faithful wife than the master of thirty slaves. But every country 
has its own customs. A man in my position must have a harem, and the 
only way of obtaining a harem is by purchase. I suppose, however, though 
you don’t buy your wives in England, you make them presents sometimes ?” 

““Certainly, if you like and can afford it.’’ 

‘Both before marriage and after it?” 

‘Both before and after.” 

“ And friends also make marriage-presents to the bride ?”’ 

“Tf they please.’’ 

“Tt is not considered indelicate?” 

“Not a bit.” 

‘‘Gems, jewels, diamonds, fine clothes, I suppose ?”’ 

‘““ Well, I rather think they like to get their fine clothes for themselves.’”’ 

“Diamonds, then ?”’ 

‘‘T have had very little experience in such things, Pasha, but I fancy 
diamonds would do. Yes, diamonds by all means.” 

The next time Djezzar came to see me he brought with him a casket 
which, judging from the feel of it (my eyes being still bandaged), was of 
metal, ornare silver. 

‘“‘This,” he said, as he put it into my hands, “is a present for your 
future wife. Tell her that it is from an old man whose life you once saved, 
and who loves you as his own son.’ 

The day after (the doctor having pronounced me fit to be removed) I 
was taken on board the Kangaroo, and we set sail for England. There 
were tears in Djezzar’s eyes as he bade me farewell; he kissed me with great 
affection on both cheeks, and gave me as a souvenir a fine Damascus sword, 
the hilt of which was set with precious stones, a weapon which was reputed 
to have belonged to Sultan Saladin. : 





os 


CHAPTER XV. 


On the voyage home my time was about equally divided between sleep- 
ing and thinking. As I could neither walk nor use my eyes, there was 
nothing else for me todo. I thought almost as much in those thirty-five 
days as I had a in the whole of my previous life—except on seaman- 


ship and the like. itherto I had never Known more than a passing care, 
never had a serious illness or a disabling wound, and my professional 
advancement had been so rapid that I was rightly regarded as one of the 
most promising officers of the royal navy. - 

But the perfidy and brutality of a nameless Turk had wrought a woful 
change in my prospects. At the best, I should be unfit for duty for more 
than a twelvemonth, and Blake made no secret of his opinion that I should 
be short-sighted as long as I lived. Now, a man may be short of an arm, or 
a leg, or an eye, or all three, and still be able to fight and saila ship ; but he 
must not be purblind. A dim-sighted, spectacled sailor is as impossible as a 
tongue-tied orator or a timber-toed dancing-master. 

If Blake’s prognosis proved true, my career as a sailor would be at an 
end; and I had looked forward to being an admiral and commanding a 
fleet in a general action! It was a bitter disappointment, rendered tolerable 
only by my escape from the greater calamity of total blindness. 

And there was another consideration : I should be laid on theshelf ; and, 
pry half-pay may be enough for one, it is not enough for two—or more ; 
and I meant to marry Antoinette, come what might. Moreover, I was too 
restless and energetic to be an idler, and it was not in me'to become either a 
lawyer or a merchant. I must lead an active open-air life, either on land or 


sea. 
And then I thought of Virginia,—the land of my birth,—which, though I 
. remembered it only vaguely and all my associations were English, I ardently 
desired to revisit. So, I feltsure, did my father. Not that he disliked Eng- 
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land, but as the owner-of Roy Court and head of one of the First Families 
he had been a man of importance and consideration, while in England he 

“was a nobody, lost in the crowd, and his means were sostraitened that he had 
the utmost difficulty in living as a gentleman and making both ends meet. 
Meanwhile, the old homestead was falling into ruin and the estate out of 
cultivation. I was not even sure that it really belonged to my father. I 
had heard something about encumbrances, confiscation, and unpaid taxes. 
Be that as it might, it would take a lot of money to rebuild the house, buy 
hands, set the plantation going again, and live in the old grand seigneur 
style of my grandfather ; and neither my father nor myself would like to 
live in any other. 

If I could only recover De Gex’s hoard! Rather a big “ only,” for in 
the opinion of Sir Sidney Smith and many others the war might go on for 
years ; and to venture into France before it was over, and, possibly, after- 
wards, would be like going into the lion’s den. Twice I had been in Bona- 
parte’s clutches and escaped. The next time I might be less fortunate. 

In the mean time, however, I bethought me of a plan, of which more 
presently, . 

When we reached Portsmouth, after an unusually long voyage, the 
winds having been baffling throughout, I was much better. I could walk a 
little, and my flesh-wounds were all healed. The medical board by whom 
I was examined were of the same opinion as Dr. Blake. My eyes were 
improving, ard in two or three months I might be able to use them for 
ordinary purposes,—with suitable glasses,—but it would be at least a year 
before it could be decided whether I should ever be capable of again com- 
manding one of His Majesty’s ships. . 

In the mean time, I was invalided and put on the half-pay of a post- 
captain, to which rank I had been promoted. 

From Portsmouth I went to London. My mother wept when she saw 
Jenkins, my steward (whom I had retained as body-servant), lead me into 
the house ; and I could tell by my father’s voice that he also was deeply 
moved, for, though I felt so much better, I dare say I looked very ill. 

- One of the first questions I asked was about the De Gexes. They were 
at the same lodgings, said my mother, but she feared that they were not 
doing very well. At any rate, Madame de Gex looked anxious and Antoi- 
nette unhappy,—at times very unhappy,—as if they were struggling with 
adverse circumstances or some hidden sorrow were weighing on their minds. 
They were very much distressed when they heard of my disaster, and called 
often to inquire about me. 

Dear girl! I had no difficulty in guessing the cause of her distress. 
And then, without more ado, I told my father and mother of my love for 
Antoinette and what had passed between us, and requested my mother to go 
to Madame de Gex and ask her permission to pay my court to her daughter, 
and, as I could not go to see Antoinette, to bring her to see me. 

My mother warmly approved my choice, and agreed to do as I wished. 
Antoinette, she said, was a dear, good girl. She had borne adversity with 
rare fortitude, and in winning her I had won a priceless treasure. 

‘My father was less gushing. While agreeing with my mother that 
Miss de Gex was a charming young woman, he rather doubted the expe- 
diency of a half-pay captain marrying a moneyless bride. 

“How do you know that I am going to marry on half-pay, or that 
Antoinette is without money ?” I asked. 

‘“‘T know you have nothing else ; and she has nothing at all.”’ 

‘‘ Don’t be so sure, father. At any rate, wait until Madame de Gex and 
Antoinette come,—when, I think, you will hear something that will surprise 
you. 

‘You don’t mean——” 

“Tt is no use; you must wait: it won’t be long.’ 

“Very good. I will wait.’’ 

While my mother went for Antoinette, my father went for an oculist. 
The oculist came first. He examined my eyes carefully ; and this was his 
verdict : that I should see,—but whether ill, well, or indifferently, time 
alone would show; that for at least six weeks to come I must not see the 
light ; then I might go about with a deep shade over my eyes, and at the 
end of three months I should probably require no other protection than a 


pair of smoked glasses. 
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To my es my mother returned alone. But she brought 
news. Madame de Gex sanctioned my engagement to her daughter. 
he could refuse nothing, she said, to the man who had so greatly dis- 
tinguished himself and been so true a friend to her son. Moreover, when 
the papers reported that I was badly wounded, perhaps to death, she had 
surprised Antoinette’s secret, and it was on my account, not because of any 
change for the worse in their circumstances, that Antoinette had looked so 
unhappy, and on Antoinette’s account that her mother had looked anxious. 
“She does not look unhappy now,’’ said my mother, ‘‘and they will 
both be here in an hour.”’ 

I asked my mother to arrange matters so that Antoinette and I might 
have a few minutes to ourselves. 

‘‘T have done that already, my dear Mark. I told Madame de Gex that 
os, in England she must conform to English customs; and I think 
she will. . 

I lay on a sofa in a little room which my father called his library, wait- 
ing for her. It seemed a long time; but at last there came a Knock at the 
door, and I heard low voices and light footsteps in the hall, and one of the 
voices said,— 

‘Let me go to him first, mother.” 

And then the door opened, and there was an exclamation of startled 
pity, and she came to the sofa and knelt by my side and put her arms round 
me, weeping. 

“My _— poor Mark! Oh, to see you thus!’ she murmured. ‘ Your 
eyes bandaged, your arm in asling, and this dreadful scar on your head! 


And you look so wan and thin. Mon Dieu! how you must-have suffered ! 
And I, too, have suffered. When I read that dreadful despatch in the 
Times L fainted, and mother found it all out. But she was very good; she 
did not blame me, as I thought she would. And you suffer still. Oh, yes, 

ou do; for is it not suffering to have your eyes covered and to be always 
in the dark? But I will see for you. I will come every day and lead 
a about, and talk and read to you. Mother says I may—if you would 


ike. 
“Tf I would like! Ah, Antoinette, to be so tenderly loved it was well 
worth while to be so nearly killed.” 

‘“¢ As if I did not love you before you were so nearly killed! Only I did 
not know how much. How good of you to try to save the lives of those 
poor French soldiers! Dear Mark, I will never, never let you leave me to 
go to the wars again.”’ 

And so we went on talking, I dare say a great deal of nonsense, yet 
very happy withal, until a knock at the door interrupted our ¢téte-d-téte and 
Madame de Gex came in to condole and congratulate and invite us to join 
our elders in the drawing-room. 

As I crossed the hall I bade Jenkins, in a whisper, go to my sea-chest 
and fetch the Pasha’s casket. 

‘‘ Madame de Gex has been lamenting that Antoinette has no portion,”’ 
said my mother. ‘‘I told her it did not, matter in the least, and that a good 
wife and a happy home are far above riches.”’ 

‘“ C’est vrai, my dear Mrs. Roy. All the same it is not comme i faut 
for a young girl to go to her husband without a dot, and the house of De Gex 
has always dowered its daughters handsomely.”’ 

“ Antoinette will not be without a dot, my dear madame,”’ I said. 

“But how? You cannot recover the treasure : it is impossible.” 

‘What treasure?” asked my father, with a puzzled look. 

‘“‘T will tell you presently.—See, Antoinette,” I said, taking the casket 
from Jenkins, ‘“here is something for you. It is a gift from the Pasha of 
Syria to my future wife. You are my future wife. The gift is therefore for 
- I know not what the casket contains, though I have a shrewd idea.- 

pen it. 

Antoinette took the casket. 

“ Ah, I see,’’ she said: “it opens with aspring. But—these must surely 
be— Oh, look here, mother! look, Mrs. Roy! Diamonds,—one, two, 
three, four, five, six, seven! Seven superb diamonds !’ 

“Superb indeed P” said my father. “I am a bit of a connoisseur in 
peas stones. These are brilliants of the first water, worth at least a 

ousand pounds apiece.’’ 
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““Seven thousand pounds!’ exclaimed Madame de Gex. “But it is 

impossible ; they cannot be all for Antoinette. There is some mistake.’’ 
\. “They are for nobody else,” said I,—‘‘ the gift of an old man, as Djez- 
zar described himself, who loved me as his own son, for my future wife. 
There is no mistake whatever. All the same, I frankly admit that I did 
not expect anything so magnificent as this. But he is not the sort of man 
who does things by halves.” 

‘But Antoinette could not possibly wear diamonds of that value—now. 
I should not dare to keep them in the house. Would it not be better to 
turn them into money? Seven thousand pounds would make the child a 
fine dowry.”’ 

‘‘T see no objection, madame. I rather think that was what the Pasha 
intended. And one of them at least we must turn into money : I shall want 
five or six hundred pounds for a very important enterprise which I have in 
view, and I know no other way of getting it.—What say you, father, to 
going back to Virginia, rebuilding Roy Court, and living as you and my 
grandfather lived before the Revolution ?” 

“There is nothing I should like so well,—if it were possible and my 
political principles did not forbid.” 

‘*T don’t see what political principles have to do with it. Iam just as 
much aroyalist as you are; but we need not be more royalist than the king, 
and, as His Majesty has recognized the republic, it seems rather absurd for 
you and me to stand out. And from all accounts the Revolution has made 
very little difference in Virginia. Things go on pretty much as they did . 

ore. 

‘That is true ; and—yes, I should dearly like, if it were possible, to end 
my days in the old home and among-my own people. One’s country is 
one’s country, after all. But it would take a good deal more money than 
the value represented by those diamonds and my small capital.”’ 

“7 know ; and the object of the enterprise I mentioned is to get the 
money. 

As yet my father and mother knew nothing of the treasure ; and when, 
with Madame de Gex’s permission, I had enlightened them, I unfolded my 
plan for its recovery. 

‘“‘In three months,” I said, ‘‘or as soon as I can use my eyes, I intend 
to go to New York, taking with me Jenkins, who is a handy fellow and 
trustworthy. At New York I shall no doubt be able to find some obliging 
citizen of the United States who, for a consideration, will obtain a passport 
for a trip to the Continent and lend it to me, together with his name. . ‘Then 
I shall find a ship sailing under a neutral flag and take passage in her to 
some neutral port, whence I shall travel to Gex, and by hook or crook un- 
earth the chevalier’s hoard and bring it to England.” 

‘‘Oh, Mark, I cannot let you run into fresh dangers! you have risked 
your life too often already,” interposed Antoinette. ‘Never mind the 
treasure. We can do without it. ith these diamonds and your half-pay 
we shall have enough.”’ 

“The risk will be inappreciable. I shall not go within two or three 
hundred miles of Paris, and with my smoked glasses, my altered appear- 
ance, my borrowed name, and my American papers, I cannot be nized, 
even in the improbable event of my meeting anybody I. have met before. 
While as for money, it is not merely a question of having the wherewithal 
to keep us, but of providing handsomely for your mother, repry gf my 
father happy, and finding me something to do; for I do not think I shall 
ever see well enough to commission a ship. And you must acknowledge, 
Antoinette, that raising corn and tobacco in Virginia and playing the part 
of a country gentleman will be a good deal less risky than commanding a 
man-of-war and fighting the French.”’ 

My scheme met with the warm approval of our elders, especially of my 
father ; and Antoinette was constrained to withdraw her opposition, making 
it, however, a conditio sine = non that I should not start on my journey 
until I could see without difficulty and my health was fully restored. 

For the next three monthsI had avery good time. My father and 
mother made much of me. I received flattering letters from several distin- 
paimes ple, also many invitations which I was forced to decline, and, 

tter still, Antoinette came.to see me nearly every day, read to me and led 


me about, and when I was promoted to smoked spectacles I led her about. 
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In the mean time, we sold two of the brilliants. They produced up- 
wards of two thousand pounds, five hundred of which I laid aside for the 
expenses of my journey, and invested the balance in government stock in 
the names of Madame de Gex and her daughter. 

When I was pronounced and felt “fit,” I took passage for myself and 

‘Jenkins in a Liverpool packet bound for New York, where we arrived after 
an uneventful voyage. I stayed there only long enough to obtain the 
papers of which I had come in quest. A citizen of Scottish origin, whose 
general appearance bore a superficial resemblance to my own (in those days _ 
passports contained a description of their owners), was good enough, in re- 
turn for a fifty-dollar bill, to lend me his name, procure me a pesees, and 
obtain me the visés of the consuls of the countries which I — to visit. 
Meanwhile, I had engaged berths for myself (Archibald McNab) and ser- 
vant in the clipper Saucy Sal, bound for Bremen, where we landed pre- 
cisel 7 days after leaving Liverpool. 

‘rom Bremen we travelled by way of Hanover, Frankfort, Stuttgart, 
and Zurich to Berne, thence to Gex, which lies in a romantic valley of the 
Jura Mountains, not far from the Swiss border. 

After taking up my quarters at the village inn and exhibiting my papers 
at the local police office, I made a visit to the chAteau (which was fast fall- 
ing into ruins) and its new owner, of whom I asked such questions as would 
naturally occur to a curious traveller. From his answers I felt sure that he 
had neither found the hoard nor suspected its existence. After explaining 
that I intended to remain in the neighborhood for a few months, for the 
benefit of my health, I inquired on what terms he would allow me to turn 
a corner of it into a temporary dwelling. A typical French peasant of the 
— he was too stolid to show surprise ; but he knew how to open his 
mouth. 

“‘Give me five hundred francs,’’ he said, ‘‘and you may do what you 

like with the old barrack.’’ 

As it would have been impolitic to accede too readily to his demand, I 
bargained him down to four hundred, which was probably four times as 
much as he expected. 

The next day I engaged @ carpenter, a mason, and several laborers to 
clean, repair, and render as habitable as might be two of the least dilapi- 
dated rooms. When the work was done I bought some cheap furniture and 
flitted thither with Jenkins and my goods and chattels. 

Jacques Bonhomme, the peasant proprietor, supplied us with eggs, 
milk, butter, and poultry ; his wife did our chores; and while we made as 
if we had nothing to do but hunt, fish, stroll about, and amuse ourselves, 
we were attending strictly to our business. 

The hoard was hidden in a vault under the old chapel, where in former 
times. defunct De Gexes were wont to be buried. The sole entrance to. it 
was covered by a large slab, the position of which was shown on the plan 
given to me by the chevalier. 

Choosing a night when we were least likely to be disturbed, we lifted 
the flag and descended into the vault. It was a hideous place, full of coffins 
and bones, and we stayed no longer than was necessary to satisfy ourselves 
that the treasure was there and intact. 

There was much more of it in bulk (whatever there mie be in value) 
than I expected, and it became a question how to get it safely away. We 
had arrived with two trunks, and, if we departed with six, suspicions might 
be raised that would be fatal to our enterprise. 

After some thought, I hit upon a device which met the difficulty. We 
went into the vault a second time, brought up part of the hoard, and 

ked it into one of my trunks, together with a few clothes. On the fol- 
owing day I announced my intention of making a trip to Berne, to consult 
an oculist about my eyes, and went, taking the trunk. At Berne I bought 
a box, into which I removed all the valuables and consigned it, through 
an nt, to my father in London. Then I returned to Gex with my old 
trunk. The week after I went again, ostensibly for the same purpose, 
and made in all four journeys and sent to England the bulk of the collec- 
tion, including the pictures, which had been cut out of their frames. 
aise sane gems, medals, and coins we could pack easily in our own 

n ; 

By this time winter was coming on, and, as our work was done, I told 
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Jacques Bonhomme that the chateau was getting so cold that I could stay 
in it no longer, and must betake myself to a warmer climate. 

‘‘T am surprised you have stayed so long,” he said, witha grin. ‘Do 
you know what they call you ?”’ 

‘““No. What do they call us?” 

‘“¢The mad Americans.’’ Ah! ah! ‘The mad Americans! They say 
none but madmen would live in that draughty old barrack when they could 
live in a comfortable auberge.”’ 

On the following day the madmen left Gex with a good deal more than 
they had taken thither, and, se of by the way they had come, as far as 
Bremen, sailed thence for London, and reached the Thames in due course. 

With this episode closed the more eventful part of my life ; for though 
my eyes became good enough for all ordinary purposes, they never became 
good enough to enable me to take charge of as ip. 

os The boxes which I had consigned to my father were received in good 
order. 

The collection was valuable and unique, and we had no difficulty in 
disposing of it. A part was beught by the British Museum, the remainder 
we sold by auction. The proceeds amounted to forty-eight thousand pounds. 
Half of this was settled on Antoinette and her mother, the other bein 
reserved for the rebuilding of Roy Court, the reclamation of the estate, an 
the acquisition of additional land. 

Antoinette and I were married before we left England (not to revisit it 
for a quarter of a century). My wedding-present to my bride was a pair of 
crescent-sha gold bracelets, in each of which were set two of Djezzar’s 
brilliants. These bracelets, as also the scimitar given to me by the Pasha, 
will, I trust, be kept as heirlooms by the family of Roy Court. 





EPILOGUE. 


THE foregoing narrative of my grandfather’s early life was written long 
before my entrance into the world, probably for the entertainment of his 
friends and neighbors, possibly with a view toits publication. If it were so, 
the intention was never carried into effect. Only a few months ago I acci- 
dentally found the manuscript in the drawer of an old desk which had not 
been opened for half a century. 

r reading the manuscript I submitted it toan Able Editor, who, 
being favorably impressed by it, offered to publish the story in a popular 
ne, an offer which I ert accepted. 

t may interest those who read the narrative to know that my grand- 
father lived toa great age, made a fortune, and: dispensed a noble 
hospitality. Though a loyal citizen of the United States, he took little part 
in ponte, always kept the king’s birthday, and invariably called himself 
a Virginian, never an American. He held that the founders of the}com- 
monwealth made a great misfake in not giving the country at: the 
name of the oldest of the thirteen original States, in imitation of the 
who named their Confederation after the most ancient and illustrious of the 
primitive cantons. In his opinion, Virginia ought to have been the Schwyz 
of the United States. ts 

My dear father died at Gettysburg, fighting, like the Virginian gentle- 
man he was, for the Lost Cause. 

The scimitar given by Djezzar Pasha to my grandfather, and the brace- 
lets which my grandfather gave to his bride, have been ee (according to 
his’ wish, expressed also in his will) as heirlooms in the family. ste 
ry. 


Roy’s Court, Kine’s Counry, Va. 
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[THE JOURNALIST SERIES. ] 


“TF\HE Managing Editor is the mainspring of the American news- 
per,” says the “ Encyclopedia Britannica.” This is an accu- 
rate and concise description, for he it is who makes the daily journal. 
His character, his energy,—representing all the nervous force that he 
,—his experience, and, above all, his intuition, are devoted to 
the successful prosecution of his work. He it is who is responsible 
for the “ circulation ;” and the rise or fall in the journal’s popularity 
is the supreme test by which he must be judged. Such is the dictum 
at present recognized in the metropolis, however just or unjust it may 
be. There is no forgiveness for the man who makes a mistake: he 
must always do the proper thing at a critical moment. Hardly a day 
passes in which he is not called upon—often at the hour of going to 
press—to choose between the right and the wrong lines of policy. He 
cannot wait until the following day! ‘The paper must go to press! 
“To print, or not to print!” that is the question. It is easy to select 
the winners in a horse-race after the event has been run off, or to an- 
nounce an advance in stocks after the rise has occurred ; but one has 
only to try to foresee these results and to back his opinions before the 
bell rings or as soon as the Exchange opens, to understand how difficult 
it is to be right even half the time. The “speculating” may be done 
secretly, and a loss may be accepted with the same grace that one 
endures the sacrifice of his pride. But realize how different is the 
position of an executive chief of a newspaper from the head of a com- 
mercial business! It the latter man make an error, he is able to con- 
ceal the fact from the general public. As a matter of fact, thousands 
of egregious blunders are committed in the mercantile transactions ot 
the most successful commercial firms every year, any half-dozen of 
which would fatally wreck a newspaper! Every act of the Managin 
Editor shows on the printed page. He works in a glass house, and 
the scurviest critic can throw a stone at him. 

The anxious period in the office of a daily paper is the hour before 
going to — As a matter of fact, the news of the day rarely “comes 
to a head” before midnight. Any one unacquainted with the daily 
history of the morning newspaper would be astonished to know how few 
events reach the editor’s desk before dark sets in, compared with the 
number that arrive thereafter. This is largely owing to the new order 
of things that has grown up since the rise of the afternoon journal. 

Theoretically, the afternoon paper is the journal of the future. 
The greater portion of the civilized world is more than three thousand 
miles to the eastward of this country, and longitude and time operate 
for the especial benefit of the afternoon newspaper. We now have six- 
o’clock editions that contain the results of all the sporting events 
throughout: the country, and there is no reason why, with improved 
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. facilities for circulating the newspaper, there should not be even later 
_editions. La Cor encia, of Madrid, prints an edition at ten 
~ oelock at night, and it is the most successful journal in the Spanish 
capital. Its press-rooms are filled with Marinoni and Hoe machines. 
Its web-perfecting presses are equal to those of the best metropolitan 
dailies. Its only rival, from a business point of view, is Le Petit 
. Journal, of Paris. That is a paper limited in its circulation only by 
the mechanical facilities for its production. It is the journal to which 
the French wit referred when he said, “ It is printed to-day, dated to- 
morrow, and contains the news of the day before yesterday.” True, 
' Sir Critic; but it circulates for ever and a day! Its various editions 
are descending like the locusts of Egypt upon the provinces of France. 
It can be purchased everywhere on the Continent within a radius of 
one thousand miles of Paris on the date of its alleged publication. 
More than three-quarters of a million copies are sold every day. And 
yet it would not live a week in the United States. It would never 
reach the self-supporting stage. The experiment has been tried, with- 
out success, 

The American newspaper of to-day is the product of fifty years 
of experiment and observation. In every case, the successful American 
journal has been built upon “sensationalism ;” but it has been found 
that, once established, absolute accuracy and truth are the only bases 
of enduring success. From present appearances, the Philadelphia 
Ledger is the type of the coming newspaper, so far as its reputation 
for credibility is concerned. 

. The newspapers of to-day are much better written than they were 
ten years ago. An ordinary “space”, reporter of to-day excels in 
cleverness the “ staff” special Writer of twenty years ago. 

Beyond any question, the reporter is the coming man on the Ameri- 
can newspaper. Look at what he has done for the City Editor! He 
has raised him from an obscure position to the second place on the 
editorial staff. If present appearances are to be accepted, in another 
ten years the metropolitan journals will be almost exclusively devoted 
to local news, and the City Editor will be “cock of the walk.” Every 
New York newspaper-man will understand to what journal I refer, 
and will agree with me that in abandoning all its traditions about the 
value of foreign news it took a great step forward in circulation and 

restige. 

And this brings me to the most interesting theory which I venture 
to advance regarding the building up of a newspaper's circulation. It 
is no longer credible that news, merely, will do it. Nor will a bright 
editorial page insure success. One piece of exclusive information that 
will be talked about is worth a month’s conscientious presentation of 
the current incidents in the world’s history. Not to put too fine a 
point on it, eccentricities—“ freaks,” if you please—are what bring 
new readers to a paper. I know that this is very radical ground to 
take and should be more fully explained. But this is not the place, 
and the examples that I would cite in justification of my opinions 
might’ be invidious. An advertisement is a mental impression, and 
‘the only advertising field open to the newspaper is the provocation of 
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criticism or praise by its treatment of the eccentricities of human life. 
It is the Dickensish flavor in the modern journal that brings it new 
and “curious” readers. The paper must, of course, be reasonably 
good to keep a new friend once found ; but success in — de- 
pends largely upon the accession of new readers. It will be a surprise 
to the novice to learn that with many of the best established weekly 
journals the proportion of annual “ renewals” is less than twenty-five 
per cent. To maintain the circulation, editors have to lasso seventy- 
five per cent. of new readers every year. And, strange to say, this is 
not a difficult task, for the man who knows how toaccomplish it. But 
that is a secret of the business. 

I have digressed, and have spoken of some of the causes that in- 
fluence a newspaper’s prosperity, simply because, under the code that 
now obtains, the Managing Editor is held responsible for the rise or 
the fall in circulation. Though the presses may break down, though 
a horse harnessed to a delivery-wagon may fall in the street and a 
mail be missed, though a corres = who is called upon only once 
a year may fail to respond, the Tmesing Editor alone is responsible, 
and, like the mythical person who is daily called upon to come forward 
and say why every marriage shall not be performed, he must either 
speak up or forever hold his peace. The next day will be twenty-four 
hours too late. The idea will then belong to the “ might have been.” 


The Managing Editor is not only “the mainspring of the daily 
newspaper,” but he is expected to keep the machinery in motion with- 


out having anybody to wind him up. He is expected to arrive early 
and stay late. Two o’clock in the afternoon is thought to be the proper 
hour for him to make his appearance. He has then read all the morn- 
ing papers, has mapped out his campaign for the day, and has an accu- 
rate idea of the probable occurrences of the coming twenty-four hours, 
He then summons the City Editor, and looks over his plans for gather- 
ing the local news, as shown on the schedule of occurrences that he has 
mapped out. Despatches are next sent to the four corners of the 
country, ordering reports of the foreshadowed events. But all this 
work is the mere A Be C of the Managing Editor’s duties. 

He must absolutely originate something every day. 

The public, and very often his chief (the proprietor), expect the 
Bastile to fall every twenty-four hours. This, unfortunately for the 
Managing Editor’s peace of mind, does not happen: he must, there- 
fore, devise original methods of treatment for commonplace occurrences. 

For example, to refer to a modern instance, the centenary of Presi- 
dent Washington’s coming to New York was celebrated in a three days’ 
fdéein 1889. As a general rule, the newspapers of the country confined 
their attentions to a long and detailed account of the proposed cele- 
bration, copied chiefly from the circulars of the committees having the 
affair in hand. The Managing Editor of one metropolitan paper, Sie 
ever, did not believe in “leading up” to the great event in that way. 
He hoped to really interest the readers of his journal in the affair. To 
that end, he sent a capable correspondent and an artist with a stage and 
four horses to Mount Vernon. The correspondent was furnished with 


a carefully-prepared itinerary of General Washington’s ride from his 
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home to Elizabethport, New Jersey. He was told to make the journey, 
day by day, as The Father of his Country had made it,—to stop where 
the hero had rested, to dine and take luncheon at the same places that 
Washington had dined and taken luncheon,—in short, to duplicate, 
hour for hour, and day for day of the same month (a century only inter- 
vening), the memorable trip. A series of rarely interesting letters was 
the result of this idea. Thousands of people who could not have been 
induced even to glance at the usual retelling of the history as found in 
Irving and Sparks were induced to read it eagerly. It seemed part of 
the news of the day. 

As the simplest methods are always the best, this one was especially 
effective. 

The account of. an actual experience in an office when I was a 
youngster in the business will illustrate the ingenuity expected of the 
executive of a newspaper in a moment of great emergency. I merely 
relate the incident to show that the value of a competent man on the 
managing desk of a great newspaper in an emergency is beyond any 
estimate that can be shown by a yearly salary. 

It was a beautiful Sunday morning when all New York learned 
that Boston, the pride of the nation, was in flames. A fire had broken 
out about eight o’clock on the previous night (November 9, 1872), and 
the morning journals contained more or less comprehensive reports of 
a disastrous conflagration ; but it was not until the following day—so 
beautiful a day that every newspaper man then in harness remembers 
it well—that the appalling character of the calamity was learned. The 
fire burned nearly all of that Sunday. 

By the earliest trains, each New York journal sent several of its 
best correspondents to the burning city. When these men arrived they 
found the telegraphic service utterly awry. No matter how cleverly 
they described the ravages of the fire, their despatches could not. be got 
to New York. Thackeray said, many years ago, “It is one thing to 
write a book, but another to get it printed.” Later, when the special 
correspondent rose to greatness, he might have paraphrased the remark 
so as to make it read, “It is one thing to get news, and another to get 
it to market.” The special correspondents at Boston on that occasion 
worked under the greatest difficulties. 

In New York, the anxiety in every newspaper office was madden- 
ing. What paper would have the most complete report on Monday 
morning ? 

There was no disputing the universal demand for information re- 
garding the disaster. Aside from the vast business interests, directly 
involving every mercantile house that sold a dollar’s worth of goods in 
Boston, a deeply-rooted, sentimental regard for that city existed in every 
household of the New World. Chicago had well-nigh suffered obliter- 
ation the year before. Now the curse had passed to Boston. ‘“ Do we 
come next ?” thought every New-Yorker. But in the country at large 
the primal idea was that a city sacred to the American heart was 
doomed. The whole eastern part of the continent responded. Fire- 
bells were rung in every town between Portland and Providence. 
Special trains carried engines from Albany and Hartford. The whole 
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country awaited the tidings of Boston’s fate. Preachers spoke of the 
impending blight in their Sunday morning services, and the great 
Beecher, with tears in his eyes, read from his pulpit a message from 
the apparently lost city. People solemnly stood in groups on the streets 
of New York and conversed in whispers about what appeared to be an 
impending national calamity. 

Must they give up the old State-House, Faneuil Hall, the “Old 
South Church,” State treet, in which was the massacre, Christ Church, 
too, from whose spire glittered the lantern that Paul Revere saw, and, 
seeing, “ galloped off into the night tosummon America”? They were 
not treasures of Boston alone. She had been only their custodian. They 
belonged to the whole country. ‘They were all menaced! The ground 
on which had stood the birthplace of Franklin, the church of Channing, 
and the famous old Roman Catholic cathedral, had already been swept 
by the flames. 

Who could do justice to such a theme ina newspaper article? And, 
with all the capacity in the human mind to describe what he saw, who 
could get his written matter through to New York when the wires were 
in confusion ? 

Ah! it 2 one thing to get news, and another to get it printed. 

Of all the information desired, the most valuable was a list of the 
business firms destroyed. To get that seemed utterly hopeless, until the 
acting Managing Editor of the 7ribune put his mind tothe problem. He 
then saw his way to completely supply this want. 

By dark, the limits of the fire had been accurately ascertained to be 
Summer, Washington, Milk, and Broad Streets, The entire city staff 
had been summoned, and sat at their desks, awaiting orders. Boston 
was two hundred and fifty-six miles away! The instant definite infor- 
mation regarding the fire-limit was received, the work began. 

A large map of Boston lay on the desk of the Managing Editor. 
With a blue pencil, the fire-area was carefully outlined. A list of the 
streets or parts of streets destroyed was rapidly prepared. Two men 
expert in the use of a city directory and well acquainted with Boston 
were able to decide what numbers the houses bore in each of the de- 
stroyed thoroughfares. Every reader of this page who has had occasion 
to consult the street index at the back of any city directory will com- 
prehend the method. 

The fire had been confined to the business portion of thecity. Early 
in the evening the latest Boston business directory had been procured at 
one of the express offices by a liberal present toa night watchman. The 
precious volume was carefully torn into equal sections, and apportioned 
among thirty reporters. In the case of long thoroughfares, like Washing- 
ton Street, extending far beyond the fire-limits, it was easy to ascertain 
the numbers of thie Tibunes destroyed by a reference to the street direc- 
tory. But the really artistic work was done on streets that were burned 
only on one side. It is quite easy to locate, from a directory, with the 
aid of a map, the side of a street on which are the odd or the even num- 
bers. For example, only one side of State Street was destroyed. It 
was a very easy thing to pick out the names of the insurance companies 
and offices that lined the burned side of that thoroughfare. 
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A complete list of the streets along the fire-line was set up and 
printed on a proof-slip. Let us suppose it to have read like this : 


Juniper Street, from No. 281 to 342. 
Puritan Street, even numbers only, from No. 84 to 126. 
State Street, odd numbers only, from No. 19 to 97. 


With these proofs before him, each man went through his ten 
leaves of the directory and selected all the names on any of the pre- 
scribed streets within and including the numbers set,down. There 
were forty thoroughfares more or less injured, so it will be compre- 
hended that the men were alert and capable. They puta blue mark 
before each name as they detected it by its tell-tale address at the right- 
hand side of each column. The pages went direct to the printers, who 
set only the names that had the Fatima’s cross opposite them. Then 
the sheets were returned to the staff of reporters, who marked with a 
red cross any new names to be added to the list because of a further 
spread of the fire. A third marking, if rendered necessary, was made 
with green lead. 

The classification by trades was necessarily perfect, and under each 
business subdivision the list was alphabetical. Excepting in the cases 
of firms that had failed between the issuance of the directory and its 
use, there were no errors. The list of sufferers as prepared in New 
York was even more accurate than could have been compiled in 
Boston amid the attendant excitement. It made a page of the most 


intensely valuable and interesting reading to every business-man in the 
country, and anticipated by a week the official statement,—which, by 
the way, had quite as many errors in it as the list prepared in three 


hours at the Zribune office. It was a Managing Editor’s night ! 

I have always regarded that work as the cleverest I ever saw done 
by a Managing Editor. 

The mystery of mysteries in the newspaper world for years has 
been how the Herald scored its great “beat” in 1887 by printing the 
President’s message in full on the morning of the day it was sent to 
the Senate. True, other papers had brief extracts from the message in 
their second editions, but a censorious public credited them with steal- 
ing the matter from their contemporary. : 

Some Managing Editors are born with a “ nose for news ;” others 
achieve “ beats ;” but I doubt if many men in that position cap boast 
of having a great news feature literally thrust upon them. The secret 
has been hinted at but never told by the chief participants. Perhaps 
there is a moral-in it for every Managing Editor, as well as for every 
reader of a newspaper. 

It was at the end of a very dull night. Great events generally 
occur on dull nights. The Associated Press had received information 
that the Herald had surreptitiously obtained a complete copy of Presi- 
dent Cleveland’s message and intended to print it in full in the morn- 
ing. As the Associated Press was the custodian of the message, which 
was to have been sent on the following day to every afternoon cus- 
tomer, this announcement naturally filled its local manager in New 
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York with consternation. Where that rumor came from, and how it 
reached the Associated Press, is still a mystery. 

As the “A. P.” was the accredited custodian of the message, it 
would never do to permit its premature publication, if it could be pre- 
vented. Bad faith would surely be charged. It must be suppressed 
at once. The night manager of that news agency took his hat and 
rushed across the street. A pneumatic tube connects all the offices be- 
longing to the Association, but the gentleman preferred to go in person. 
He descended by the elevator in the Western Union building, and was 
soon climbing the iron stairs in the Herald office. A moment later, 
out of breath, he had demanded an audience with the editor in charge. 
This is about what occurred : 

“T understand that the Herald has obtained the President’s mes- 
sage in some underhand way, and intends publishing it to-morrow 
before it has been delivered to Congress.” 

“ Indeed !” 

“ Now, you must. not do this. The Herald is a member of the 
Associated Press, and the honor of the Association is pledged not to 
circulate this message until to-morrow afternoon.” 

“ Well, really,” said the diplomatic editor, who was intensely mys- 
tified and inclined to await developments, “ what you may or may not 
do is of very little consequence to the Herald, and I can assure you 
will not influence it in the least.” 

“ But I have it from the very best authority that you already have 
the message in this office and are setting it up.” 

“Suppose we have the message: what then?” and the editor ex- 
cused himself, and went out, ostensibly to consult with some one, but 
in reality to catch his breath and consider the situation, for, as may be 
imagined, somebody had been imposing on the Associated Press agent. 
The Herald did not have and did not expect to have the message ahead 
of its circulation by the Association. After a few turns in the Herald’s 
big library-room, the editor decided on a line of policy. He returned 
to the press agent and informed him that the Herald would not think 
of changing any of its plans, even though the Association were 
« beaten.” 

“Very well,” said the visitor, rising to go; “if that be the case, 
the only thing we can do is to send out the message to-night, even 
at the expense of breaking faith with the President. -Our customers 
must be properly served.” 

This was as the executive editor had hoped. He sent for the fore- 
man of the composing-room, and instructed him to be in readiness to 
set an extra page at a late hour, as it was expected that the President’s 
Message would come in. Sure enough, about one o’clock that night in 
it came ! 

‘The editor hurried it to the composing-room, and subheaded it, 
sheet by sheet, as it went out. Result, the Herald had a page of the 
President’s message set, read, corrected, and in the form before two — 
o’clock, while the other papers, not being prepared to handle it, coming 
unannounced as it did at so late an hour, could only use a few discon- 
nected paragraphs from the important document. The Herald, thanks 
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to the editor in charge that night, scored a fine “ beat ;” but that As- 
sociated Press agent probably has congratulated himself for years at 
having partially defeated the machinations of an enterprising news- 


r. 
PiThe moral for Managing Editors in this incident is not to believe 
all you hear, or confess to all you do not know. 

In conclusion, journalism is the most promising of all means of 
livelihood in youth, and the least satisfactory in its results. It enables 
a man to earn a living almost from the first; but it rarely does more 
at any stage of his career, no matter how large his salary. 

The position of a Managing Editor, by whatever title he be known, 
is fraught with great (I had almost written, awful) responsibility and 
ceaseless anxiety, but rarely results in bringing happiness to an incum- 
bent of the chair. It is generally a post of duty under an uplifted axe. 
One error will ruin any executive editor. Two years is the average span 
of his official life. And, when inevitable fate o’ertakes him, his past 
achievements are often forgotten. Then naught remains to him beyond 
the respect of his fellow-workers. If he have the supreme conscious- 
ness that no man who may outlast him can truthfully describe him as 
“cowardly” or “purchasable,” he has attained the fullest measure of 


earthly happiness to which any Managing Editor has a right to aspire. 
aa , — Julius Chambers 
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HIS month is the shortest month of the year, 
But ’tis long enough for Death: 
Five years ago, in the wild rainfall, 
She yielded up her breath. 


Five years ago, and never the same 
Is the world since that dead day : 

Shall I find her again, when the wild rains fall, 
And I go on my lonesome way ? 


Sometime, somewhere, at end of the dark 
Shall I catch the light of a smile, 

And know I have reached my goal at last, 
Though the path be blind meanwhile? 


The light of a smile will kindle the dark,— 
I shall breathe a new Life’s breath : 
This month is the shortest month of the year, 


Yet ’tis long enough for Death. 
Louise Chandler Moulton. 





A TURN IN THE KING WITH THE OLD HorsE.—W. Burdett-Coutts, M.P., driving his 
favorite hackney around the track of his Brookfield Stud Farm. 


THE HACKNEY-HORSE. 


” wut is a hackney-horse ?” 

The question, an authoritative answer to which has been made 
important by reason of a new fashionable fad or fancy having created a 
new equine idol, was addressed to a very tall young man, big of limb, 
broad-shouldered, blond, ruddy-cheeked,—evidently a giant in strength, 
but gentle in disposition. This is Dr. Rush Shippen Huidekoper, out- 
ranked by no one in America in the science of veterinary surgery. To 
him, more than to any other man in this country, should be given the 
credit of developing the once humble and generally ignorant “ horse- 
doctor,” the farrier of early days, into a scientist of high rank. It was 
after he had begun the active practice of the medical profession as a 
graduate of the University of Pennsylvania that his love for animals 
suggested to him that there should be a high plane of scientific work in 
diagnosing the ailments and remedying the diseases of the dumb mem- 
bers of creation, who in common with humanity in its infantine stage 
can make their physical troubles known only by inarticulate cries and 
expressive movements. Dr. Huidekoper determined to make veterinary 
surgery the study of his lifetime, and at once became a student in the 
famous school at Alfort, France. The present veterinary branch of the 
University of Pennsylvania is a monument to his energy and ability. 
Since he has removed his lares and penates to New York, he has been 
made Professor of Sanitary Medicine and Veterinary Jurisprudence 
in the American Veterinary College of that city, and President of 
the United States Veterinary Medical Association. Needless to say, 
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therefore, that his words have a value in all that pertains to equine 
matters. 

“The hackney,” answered Dr. Huidekoper, “ traces its origin back 
many centuries. The oldest surviving appellation for the active riding- 
horse in this country appears to be nag, derived from the Anglo-Saxon 
hnegan, to ‘neigh.’ When the Normans became masters, they intro- 
duced their own more familiar term of haquenee or hacquenee, the French 
word derived from the Latin equus. This name had been fully adopted 
into the English tongue in the year 1303. Robert Mannynge, more 
commonly known as Robert de Brunne, from his being a monk at 
Bourne, in Lincolnshire, in that year used it in the line ‘ Ik on his 
hakneye.’ In ‘ The Vision of Piers Plowman,’ written about the year 
1350, the word is thus used: ‘Ac hakneyes hadde thei none, bote 
hakneyes to hyre.’? Chaucer, who it is believed lived for a time in 
Norfolk, spelled the word in two forms,—hakeney and hacknay. All 
these old writers use it to describe a riding-horse for general purposes, 
as distinct from the war-horse.” 

“ But, doctor, you only tell whence the name was derived, and not 
the horse.” 

“His origin can be traced back to three distinct classes of horses, 
all possessing peculiar qualities which are amalgamated in the hackney : 
the shire or native horse of England ; the native Irish horse, which is 
the same as the Breton horse from the northwest of France; and the 
thoroughbred. The Irish horse, an animal with much action and many 
superior advantages fur hunting purposes over the heavy shire horse, 
was bred on the latter. In order to obtain quality, endurance, and 
speed, the progeny of this affiliation were crossed with thoroughbreds, 
and the result was the hackney as it is found in Yorkshire and Norfolk. 
But in Yorkshire breeders used more thoroughbred blood, and made a 
race known as the Cleveland bay, and the result was that Yorkshire 
became celebrated for its great coach-horses. At the same time certain 
men in Yorkshire bred with mares of Irish blood, and thus were ob- 
tained two distinct families of hackneys, the Yorkshire and the Nor- 
- folk. Half a century ago the Norfolk hackney was known as the 

_ Norfolk trotter, and by that name was imported into France and crossed 
with Breton horses in whose veins ran the same blood as in the Irish 
horses from which the hackney had obtained his action and his principal 
qualities. From these various sources the hackney of to-day had its 
origin. : 

a But, doctor, it is only in recent years that we have heard of 
hackneys of high pedigree and long lineage, and worthy, as a distinct 
family, to be classed among equine aristocrats.” 

“That is easily explained. Up toa few years ago the hackney 
was an animal that was put only to plebeian uses,—generally let out for 
hire ; a horse of comfortable gait, much action, and capable of making 
good time over a road. But, as the result of horses of all kinds of 
this class being picked up for special purposes and then bred with a 
special purpose in view, a distinct race was created, just as happened in 

e case of the standard bred trotter. The trotter was first an animal 
of simply a certain gait. He was not a race-horse. It was found 
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that the introduction of thoroughbred blood, especially that tracing its 
descent from Diomed, would get fast trotting horses, which were 
eventually bred into a distinct family, so that to-day the standard bred 
trotter is really a trotting thoroughbred. Such a horse as Hamlin’s 
Mambrino King, for instance, is five-eighths thoroughbred blood. In 
a similar way was brought about the evolution of the prize hackney of 
to-day. He is not a great coach-horse meant to carry a heavy load, 
nor a hunter with a great deal of thoroughbred blood, but really and 
practically a country road-horse of good action. His is, in fact, an 
artificial race, in the members of which it is required that they shall be 

of a certain conformation of body, that they shall have 
great, slanting shoulders, and that the legs shall be placed at a closed 
angle in order to give a forward movement with very high stylish 



































IMPORTED MATCHLESS OF LONDESBOROUGH, 18.—Chestnut, 15.8. 7 years. Sire, 
Danegelt, 174. Dam, Lady Lyons, 463. Bred by N.S. Brough, Yorkshire, England. 
Owned by Dr. W. Seward Webb, Shelburne Farms, Shelburne, Vt. 


ee without the long swing which distinguishes the race- 
orse. 

“Doctor, what are the distinctive physical characteristics of a true 
hackney ?” 

“T don’t think that question can be better answered than it was by 
Mr. John Armstrong Story, of Shaftesbury Road, Hammersmith, one 
of the most experienced breeders of hackneys in England. He was 
once asked, ‘ What is a hackney ?’ and he replied in these words: 

“‘Doubtless it is the product of thoroughbred and old Norfolk 
strains of blood so blended and cultivated that an almost distinct race 
is established, containing all the desired characteristics of the two 
families in an improved, model frame. The task is by no means an 
easy one, and may take years of study to effect, for continual disap- 
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pointments will arise through a tendency to breeding back to one or 
other of the original stocks. Under the most favorable circumstances 
it must be a tedious process, as no horse can pass muster as a hackney 
unless he can boast of three generations untainted by nearer proximity 
to either of the original roots of parentage. This rule, which has 
been accepted through all ages, I hold to be imperative, as the safest 
and soundest definition of the hackney strain of blood. It is necessary, 
in blending, to study closely the symmetrical points required. Perhaps 
they can best. be defined as exhibiting the elegance of the thorough- 
bred above the line, with the substance of the cart-horse beneath the 
limit of demarcation ; but the shoulder must be deep and lie well back, 
with withers well upraised, the arm long and full of muscle, the leg- 











* M. Torextr ee on 
IMPORTED FASHION, 7.—Black,15. 18 years. Sire, Confidence, 158. Bred by R. Worsley, 
Norfolk, England. Owned by Prescott Lawrence, New York. 


bone short, flat, and largely supported with sinew, the fetlock short 
and strong, the foot circular and tending to be upright, the frog well 
hollowed out and pliable, the thigh must be muscle itself, hock clean 
and accurately jointed, the hind rib being short, that he may the better 
“gang away and tuck his haunches in.” Sidney, in his Treatise on 
the Horse, dates back the origin of Norfolk hackneys to Bond’s Nor- 
folk Phenomenon. This proposition is too absurd to admit of a 
moment’s consideration. hat kind of horse does he suppose carried 
our forefathers, with their wives on pillions behind them, over the 
almost untracked heaths and commons of Norfolk during the eighteenth 
century? . Surely not the cart-horse ; certainly not the thoroughbred : 
a burly yeoman of say sixteen stone, with Amphillis, of nine or ten 
stone, on pillion behind, would have ridden through the thoroughbred’s 
delicate orm in a very short period of time, so far as my memory 
serves,’ ”. 
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“What has the hackney to recommend him above other classes of 
horses ?” ; 

“He is a horse superior to all others as regards utility, being ren- 
dered subservient to those offices of exertion, speed, and perseverance 
from which his contemporaries the racer, the hunter, and the charger 
by the imaginary superiority of their qualifications are always exempt. 
It is the peculiar province of the hackney to carry his master twelve 
or thirteen miles in an hour to covert (where the hunter is in waiting), 
and sometimes to bring back the groom with even greater expedition. 
It is for the hackney to encounter and overcome emergencies and diffi- 
culties of a variety such as no other horse is subjected to. His con- 
stitution should be excellent and his spirit invincible. He must be 
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IMPORTED PRINCE SYNTAX, 61.—Bay, 15.344. 3 years. Sire, Young Dr. Syntax. 
Dam, Polly. Bred by E. Edwards, England. Owned by Joseph E. Widener, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 


enabled to go twenty-five or thirty miles at a stage without drawing 
bit, and without regard to the depth of the roads or the state of the 
weather ; and if under these trying circumstances he is not equal to 
any weight, he will be held in no estimation as a hackney of fashion. 
In other words, he is a general service horse, but possessed of good 
style, high action, speed, and endurance. In the cities he is intended 
for shopping-trips and short journeys of various kinds. He must not 
be expected to take the place of the great coach-horse, who is intended 
for long trips with a very heavy carriage; nor should he be used in 
the Park in front of any heavy vehicle.” 
“To whom is due the credit for having made the hackney a fash- 
ionable fad ?” 
.. “The hackney is more than a fad. In his perfected form as we 
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now find him he is a valuable addition to the best equine conditions, 
and he so well recommends himself by his sterling qualities that there 
is no doubt he has come to stay. The father of the recent movement 
that has brought the hackney in vogue is unquestionably W. Burdett- 
Coutts, M.P., born an American, but now a naturalized Englishman ; 
and he early received active support from N.S. Brough, Londes- 
borough Wold, Market Weighton, Yorkshire. Since then, further as- 
surance of the production and preservation of the best type of this 
valuable breed of horses has. been given by the establishment in Eng- 
Jand of high-class hackney studs by the Prince of Wales, the Earl of 
Londesborough, and other men of position and wealth. To Mr. Bur- 
dett-Coutts, however, is entirely due the impetus which has been given 
the hackney. He has just published a handsomely-illustrated mono- 
graph, entitled ‘ The Brookfield Stud of Old English Breeds of Horses,’ 
in the course of which he pays a high tribute to the interest which has 
arisen in this country on the equine subject which is most dear to his 
heart. In this connection he says, ‘ Foreign governments, and breeders 
who take stallions only, mingled the pure blood with their inferior 
native stock. Side -by side with the improvement of the latter the 
mongrelization of the former is always going on ; and it will be a very . 
long time before a constant re-infusion of pure blood from England 
becomes unnecessary. The Italian government last year required, I 
believe, as many as eighty hackney stallions. The Americans are 
adopting a more thorough system, which will establish the hackney 
breed in its solidarity in that country, and eventually obviate the 
necessity of importing English stock, save in the case of isolated speci- 
mens of exceptional merit. They are importing large numbers of fully 
registered hackney mares in addition to stallions. They have founded 
a society and will issue stud-books of their own, formulated on the 
same lines as the English hackney stud-book, and intended to have 
precisely the same results in the development of the breed. This 
movement has been largely due to the energy and intelligence of Dr. 
Seward Webb, Mr. Cassatt, and Mr. Fairfax; and the society has in 
its first list of members many breeders and owners of wealth and 
standing in the Eastern States.. Although the result which I have in- 
dicated will ultimately be achieved, the popularity of the hackney is 
so great in America that, while the demand from there may soon con- 
tract, it will be a long time before it ceases. It is of great importance 
to English breeders that the hackney breed should have been started 
in that country within lines identical with our own, as it will tend to 
keep up the communication between future American breeders and the 
English supply. It will be interesting to look forward to the meeting 
of American-bred hackneys with our own horses in an English prize- 
ring; and I am ie sure there is so much enterprise among the 
patrons of the hackney breed in the States that in time to come some 
of their breeders will be ready to send a few home-bred specimens over 
here to compete with ours.’ ” 

“Who led the American movement which has brought the hackney 
into such ‘favor ?” : 

“Unquestionably that credit: is due to Mr. A. J. Cassatt; but he 
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was quickly followed by Dr. Seward Webb, of New York, who im- 
pouted Brown Fashion and those great mares Lady Alice, Dagmar, 
and Her Majesty; Henry Fairfax, of Aldie, Virginia, who bought 
the famous .Matchless of Londesborough from Mr. Burdett-Coutts, 
sold him to Dr. Webb for fifteen thousand dollars, and enabled the 
latter to refuse an offer of twenty thousand dollars for the horse made 
by its former English owner ; and Prescott Lawrence, who imported 
the beautiful stallion Fashion. But when Mr. Cassatt a Little 
Wonder from England and the mares Plaisainterie and Madge, prize- 
winner in the Horse Shows of 1890 and 1891, he introduced in this 
country the first high-class hackneys we had seen. Since then the list 
of breeders and the number of high-class imported stallions in the 


IMPORTED BEAU Lyons, 66.—Chestnut, 15.38. 3 years. Sire, Candidate, 920. Dam, 
Lady Lyons, 463. Bred by W. Burdett-Coutts, England. Owned by T. C. Eastman, 
Tarrytown, N.Y. 


United States have grown. The most prominent people who have 
newly entered the field are George Green, the proprietor of the Hotel 
Métropole, of New York, with Hertfordshire Swell; Mr. Bloodgood, 
with Star of Mepal ; Mitchell Harrison, of Chestnut Hill, with Young 
Nobleman ; Joseph E. Widener, of Philadelphia, with Prince Syntax ; 
T. C. Eastman, of Tarrytown, New York, with Beau Lyons; and 
H. G. and Robert Cheeney, the silk-manufacturers, of Hartford, Con- 
necticut, who imported a great horse only last summer in Dr. Parke, 
whose sire is Lord Derby II. The horses I have named are not the 
only ones these gentlemen have imported, but they are the best in their 
respective studs. John A. Logan, Jr., has created a stock-farm for 
the breeding of hackneys, on a very large scale, at Youngstown, Ohio, 
Vou. XLIX.—14 
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and in the recent Horse Show he exhibited a very large number of 
animals, they being entered in no less than thirty different classes. But 
_ Ido not think that he has had time to systematize and regulate the 
selection he has made of his hackneys. Dr. Webb’s farm at Shelburne, 
Vermont, is especially celebrated for its collection of fine mares; and 
the bunch of young animals of Brown Fashion blood which he exhibited 
in the Horse Show were unquestionably the best displayed. The newest 
and youngest addition to the list of breeders is Joseph E. Widener, 
of Philadelphia ; and that his animals were picked with rare judgment 
was demonstrated by the fact that while he entered only seven hack- 
neys at the Bench Show he carried off five first prizes, besides some of 
minor worth. His imported Prince Syntax is a magnificent animal.” 

“ But, doctor, after all, has this improvement of the hackney breed 
added anything to the economic value of the equine stock of this 
country ?” 

“ Unquestionably. It has greatly improved and will still further 
- increase the general utility of horse-flesh in general service. The in- 
troduction of hackney blood will give body and more quality to ordi- 
nary farm-horses. While the best animals will sell at high prices for 
country roadsters and light city carriage-horses, those that don’t come 
up to the mark in every particular as to speed and action will be 
utilized by city grocers and butchers and to deliver small packages of 
every kind,—for all kinds of work, in fact, for which any but a 
heavy draught-horse is not required. In this way we will see a gradual 
improvement in the horses on our streets; and this altered condition 
of affairs, which is certainly praiseworthy, will be entirely due to the 


introduction in America of the English-bred hackney.” 
Louis N. Megargee. 





ACROSS THE SEA. 


CROSS the sea, the shining Southern sea, 
Is she with whom I am full fain to be, 
Though well I know her heart has turned from me. 


Fly through this wintry, rainy Northern air,— 
Fly, Love, to her! Fly, eager Love, to where 
The purple South smiles, warm and flushed and fair ! 


Stand by her, Love, when fast asleep she lies, 
And drop for me, on her dear lips and eyes, 
A kiss, that for my longing shall suffice. 


Be thou to her as song, and scent, and shine ; 
Let all thy dearest memories combine 


To turn once more her queenliest heart to mine. 
Philip Bourke Marston. 
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Ms EY is spent in Washington for other things besides pensions. 

Congress pays for the protocols, proclamations, treaties, and 
diplomatic correspondence of the State Department ; for the operations 
and development of our army and navy; for the distribution of our 
mails; for the infliction of our justice; for the administration of our 
finance; for the President and Congress themselves, by whom the 
“ appropriations” are advised and ordered. All these items of expense, 
while they are necessary to the administration of a civilized state, are 
to be regarded in the light rather of necessary evils than of unalloyed 
benefits. They may protect us from loss in some cases and facilitate 
our livelihood in others; but they don’t put money directly in our 
pockets, or food in our mouths. They conserve prosperity, but do not 
create it. They don’t spread dollars over the ground for us to pick up, 
nor cause manna to fall from heaven. 

There is, however, one department under.government which directly 
and palpably makes us rich. You put a nickel in the slot, and pull 
out a five-dollar bank-note, or a good dinner of four courses with wine. 
Obviously, therefore, the more cents you put into this particular slot, 
the better off you will be. And since, after all, it is the seventy million 
inhabitants of this country who pay the money which the Senators and 
Representatives in Congress assembled only distribute, it behooves the 
former to intimate to the latter that, while the other. departments at 
Washington are, of course, to be maintained in a presentable and 
efficient condition, this particular department must be made the object 
of especial favor, the means and facilities it asks for shall be given it, 
and it shall be humored to the top of its bent. For this, like the famous 
historical case of the Belly and the Members, is one of the instances 
in which “spoiling” does not spoil, but augments the health and activity 
of the entire body politic. 

When we discuss a dinner of ceremony, we invariably (owing to 
some moss-grown tradition, whose origin is lost in the phantasmagoria 
of antiquity) begin with oysters or clams on the half-shell, and, after 
an interval for soup, serve a course of fish. With the exception of these 
two courses, which come out of the water, all the rest of the dinner, 
down to the cheese and the nuts and raisins, comes out of the ground, 
or off it, and is, for the most part, the result of human labor in culti- 
vation or in breeding. And since, whatever else we do, we have to eat 
and drink anyhow, it follows that we ought to make sure that the 
source of our food and drink is ample and prosperous. 

Our agricultural interests divide naturally into two main branches: 
one relates to that part of our produce (nine-tenths of the whole) that 
we consume here at home; the other, to the remaining tenth, which we 
export to foreign countries. The purpose of the Agricultural Depart- 
ment at Washington is to apply scientific methods to the development 
and improvement of agriculture. That this function is of the highest 
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importance, no intelligent farmer now pretends to doubt. And, as time 
goes on, and our population increases, and our foreign markets enlarge, 
and our lands lose their first freshness, its importance will increase. 

Science can be applied to + pepe in three principal ways: first, 
to bring about an increased yield from the land now under odtiadion, 
and to bring land not now cultivated into a fertile condition ; secondly, 
in curing or in preventing the various diseases to which plants and 
farm-animals are subject, and in protecting them from the attacks of 
birds, insects, and other animals ; thirdly, in extending our agricultural 
production so as to cover all articles of produce that are consumed in 
this country, and to obviate the necessity of depending for our supply 
of any of them upon importations from abroad. Furthermore, organ- 
ized and intelligent effort is necessary to enlarge the foreign ae. or 
for our produce, to create a lively demand for it there, and to determine 
what kinds of produce we can furnish to them, from our surplus, with 
the least trouble and the most profit to ourselves, In all these benefi- 
cent activities the Agricultural Department is the chief agent. 

The effete monarchies of Europe felt the need of science to help 
them out of their agricultural straits long before we did; they have 
spent many years in experimenting for improvements, and the conse- 
quence is that many of their agricultural methods and results are to- 
day better than our own. It is our manifest duty and advantage not 
only to profit by the knowledge they have acquired, but to follow in- 
dependent studies, adapted to the different agricultural conditions of 
our country. The average yield per acre in Europe is larger than it 
is here. In the treatment of plant and animal diseases, Europe origi- 
nally led the way, though we are now well abreast of them. “Mere 
“ practical experience,” of which the old-fashioned farmers were wont 
to make so much, is not enough in this age of desperate competition 
and growing demands: we must add to it a thorough acquaintance 
with the most advanced scientific principles. The direct benefits of 
such knowledge, which have already accrued, are past computing. In 
England, some years ago, the prevalence of animal diseases caused a 
loss to farmers and breeders of at least four hundred million dollars. 
These same diseases, when they made their appearance afterwards in 
this country, were checked and finally exterminated by the remedies 
indicated by scientific investigation. By the invention of the mixture 
used in “spraying machines” for the destruction of insects injurious to 
vines and fruit-trees—an invention based on scientific experiment— 
three-fourths of our total fruit-crop, in California and elsewhere, have 
been saved. Bugs which attack vegetables would have destroyed our 
crops wholesale, had not science met and overcome them partly by the 
importation from abroad of minute parasites known to be fatal to them, 
a4 partly by the propagation among them of certain insect-diseases. 
The credit for the 1 and advocacy of these measures, and 
often for their discovery likewise, is due to the Department of Agri- 
culture. 

We have heard a good deal lately of the triumphs abroad of the 
_ American hog; and the obstacles raised against the importation into 

Europe of American beef have also been overthrown. To whom are 
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these successes due? ‘To the Department of Agriculture, as adminis- 
tered by Secretary Rusk. It had been said that our pork was afflicted 
with trichinge, and our beef with foot-and-mouth-disease and with 
Texas fever, not to mention other ailments. Secretary Rusk is a man. 
of energy and generalship. He began by finding out what were the 
efficient remedies for the diseases in question. Then he hunted down 
every herd of cattle and every drove of hogs in the country in which 
the diseases were rumored to have made their appearance. He isolated, 
cured, and slaughtered, as circumstances demanded. Before long, he 
had extirpated the contagion wherever it was known to exist. He ex- 
amined the flesh of the hogs microscopically. But all this was not 
enough. Officers of foreign customs, acting in the supposed interests 
of their home products, refused to admit our animals at any price; 
they declined to believe that they were healthy, or even to prove by 
inspection that they were not. Secretary Rusk had in reserve a parry 
for this blow. After much trouble, he succeeded in securing the ap- 
pointment at foreign customs-offices of accredited American inspectors, 
and guarded the export stations on our own shores with a corps of ex- 
aminers, enjoined to examine and to label as sound every pound of 
meat and every animal that we sent abroad. The result was that 
foreign governments no longer had a leg to stand on in their rejection 
of our goods; and it soon appeared that the meat that went to them 
from us was superior in quality to the best that they could themselves 
produce for home consumption. The increased value during the past 
year of exported meats and beeves is estimated to be one hundred and 
fifty millions of dollars. As against this enormous increase is to be 
set the cost of the measures which led to it,—the inspection here and 
in Europe, the work at interior stock-yards, the tagging and recording, 
—all amounting to about one. hundred and fifty thousand dollars, 
And yet Secretary Rusk found it very difficult to persuade Congress 
to vote the appropriation necessary to achieve so magnificent a result. 
The prospects favor the constant enlargement of this increase in the 
future, while the cost of inspection will be as constantly diminished. 

But the Secretary is not satisfied with wringing from the officials 
of foreign nations a reluctant consent to allow our good things to reach 
their hungry populations : he aims to appeal directly to the populations 
themselves. Until very lately, for example, the use of corn and corn- 
meal as human food was almost entirely unknown in Europe: the 
people imagined it was fed to animals only. Mr. Rusk despatched 
ep to the other side to educate these benighted people. The success 
of these agents has been great. Corn-bread is likely to become as 
popular on English breakfast-tables as muffins and crumpets are now ; 
and in Berlin “ corn-kitchens” have been arranged for, and a mixture 
of rye and corn is to constitute the bread-ration supplied to the German 
army. This is only the beginning of the good work in the case of a 
single cereal, in its relation to foreign consumers alone. The prospects 
for the future are obvious ; and, as Secretary Rusk observes, an increase 
in our crop exports of only ten per cent. would put sixty million dollars 
more a year in the pockets of our farmers. 

The value of our crops for 1891 was seven hundred million dollars 
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greater than it was for 1890. This is a good showing; but, in numer- 
ous ways, the Department of Agriculture is working to make a better 
and still a better showing hereafter, not only improving the yield, and 
the quality of the yield, of land now under cultivation, but. making 
more land cultivatable, and lowering prices. by bringing the farmer and 
the consumer into closer relations, and thus eliminating the huge profits 
of the middleman. For one thing, experiments have been making in 
sugar-manufacture, with a view to retaining for ourselves the hundred 
million dollars that we annually pay for the imported article. Sugar- 
cane, sorghum, and beets are the three sources of commercial sugar. 
The Department has shown that the southern belt of our country can 
profitably produce the first, the middle belt the second, and regions 
farther north the sugar-beets. A process has been discovered whereby 
sorghum, treated with alcohol, yields double the amount of sugar that 
it has been hitherto possible to obtain from it. Our beet resources are 
incalculable; and altogether the prosperity of home-made’ sugar is 
assured. Again, a thorough study of forage grasses has been made, in 
order to discover which varieties are best adapted to given localities, 
and especially to obtain a grass which will flourish in arid regions 
without irrigation. Such a grass has been found: it is as good as that 
in the moist lands, though it is slower in its rate of growth. In the 
course of a few years millions of acres, now barren, will have been 
given to agriculture by this discovery, which but for the Department of 
Agriculture might never have been made. Scarcely of less importance 
is the investigation of the best means whereby swamp-lands may be 
reclaimed ; and of the preservation and distribution of forests, so as to 
both prevent disastrous floods on the one hand, and to restrict arid areas 
on the other. Once more the Department has instituted a novelty, in 
the analysis of food-values. This is a study which requires and is re- 
ceiving the nicest and profoundest scientific attention. It involves a 
consideration of the obscure laws of nutrition, and minute researches 
in analytical, organic, and physical chemistry. Its results enable the 
farmer to discount the “ breed” of his cattle by furnishing them foods 
capable of developing and improving them in any desired direction. 
He can now mould them at will to suit the demands of the market, or 


- ‘his own convenience: both the means and the results are not theories, 








but ascertained facts. Their practical value need not be dwelt on. 
But it is time to draw attention to a special feature brought into 
existence by the Agricultural Bureau, by which its general usefulness 
is vastly increased: I mean the Agricultural Experiment Stations, one 
or ‘more of which have already been established in all the States and 
Territories of the Union. Most of them are still in their infancy ; but 
the benefits they have conferred upon the farming interests of this 
country are more than can be enumerated in a volume of statistics. 
Farming, broadly considered, is experimenting with soils, manures, 
and crops; with cattle and fodder; with dairy produce, and with 
farming-tools; and the test of the best farmer is that he can get the 
best returns from the poorest land. The physical appliances of agri- 
culture are no longer merely the hoe, the spade, and the plough, with 
a rake or two, and a scythe. Machinery is indispensable, and mechan- 
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ical skill to use it. Successful farmers are, nowadays, intelligent and 
persistent experimenters. They must keep their eyes and their minds 
open; they must be men of education, and, so far as possible, of 
scientific training. But life is short, and competition pressing. The 
farmer has to make his living as he goes along. He cannot withdraw 
himself for three or four years into a studious retirement. He needs 
some one to do the more costly and doubtful part, at least, of his 
experimenting for him, and to furnish him with trustworthy data, on 
which he can confidently go to work at once. 

The recognition of this universal want led to the foundation of 
agricultural experiment stations. They are not a new idea, nor did 
they originate in this country. They have been for many years 
established in Europe, and have there investigated and settled many 
important questions. Our own experimental work would be much light- 
~ ened, did we know what all their results are: means are being employed 
to gain this information, but meanwhile we are often obliged to do 
over again things that have been already done. There is at present a 
lack of thorough intercommunication and co-operation between scientific 
agricultural experiments in this country and in Europe. 

The first American experiment station was founded in Connecticut, 
some time in the seventies. To-day there are between fifty and sixty 
stations, distributed over the country. In each, on an average, are 
employed seven or eight picked agricultural experts. The stations 
cost about fifteen thousand dollars a year apiece. If each one of our 
army of American farmers paid ten cents per annum, this expense 
would be defrayed. The total cash value of our farms, farming- 
tools, and stock is about twelve billion dollars: the stations are a tax 
upon this sum at the rate of fifty-six dollars to every million dollars. 
Our farm-produce foots up to two billion two hundred million dollars : 
thirty-three cents out of every thousand dollars will pay for all our 
experiment stations. Such percentages can certainly not be deemed 
excessive; and, on the other hand, many single discoveries made by an 
experiment station have been of value sufficient to recoup the expense 
of all of them. 

Experiment stations make a regular business of discovery for the 
advancement of farming, and of diffusing in the most effective manner 
whatever knowledge of value they acquire. They make a business of 
answering the farmer’s questions for him. There is more in farming 
than the mere tilling the ground and feeding stock : there is the fasci- 
nation and the satisfaction that attend the practical application of all 
scientific results. A comprehension of the action of natural laws in 
their relation to human progress elevates and strengthens the mind. 
The farmer who is abreast of his times cannot fail to show the refining 
influence of healthy mental culture. His brain becomes rich and fertile 
like his fields. Experiment stations, as established and nourished by 
the Department of Agriculture, are the sign and epitome of this new 
intellectual expansion among farmers. 

Their experiments are intensely practical, as well as theoretical and 
tentative : their work is done not in the laboratory only, but in the green- 
house, the garden, the orchard, the field, the stable, aie the dairy. uch 
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of what they accomplish could not be undertaken by any private individ- 
ual or by private enterprise. Researches are soateiaiatiiali pursued into 
the most recondite and obscure regions,—experiments which cost large 
sums of money, and much of the value of which is in demonstrating what 
the farmer ought to avoid doing, as well as what he ought todo. The 
work of each station consists primarily in investigations having special 
~ applicability to the particular requirements and conditions of the farm- 
ing neighborhoods among which it exists: then, there are questions of 
general importance, which all the stations study in common. Pains are 
taken to secure free and constant communication between all of them, 
and between them and the Department ; and bulletins are always being 
issued, and placed in the hands of the farming population, containing, 
in clear and practical language, the concrete fruits of their study. 
Thus the best uses of the Department itself are continually and im- 
mediately available in all parts of the Union: the stations are so many 
alter egos, as it were, of the central establishment, modified and dis- 
encumbered to meet the special exigencies of their several localities. 
An Office of Experiment Stations has been created by Congress in the 
Department, whose special duty it is to correspond with and oversee 
the stations, to aid in linking them together, in co-ordinating their 
efforts, and in publishing their results. 

Since all operations relating to agriculture are comprised in the 
work of the stations, it would be impossible to even catalogue a tithe 
of them here. Some of the stations are experimenting with home- 
made and commercial fertilizers; others are seeking means to restore 
fertility to worn-out lands; others are taking up the subject of fruits 
and vineyards; others, again, study the composition and storing of 
fodders, or experiment on the feeding of animals, on their diseases and 
the remedies therefor. In States where much of the soil is arid, irri- 

tion is given prominence in the investigations, as is sugar-making in 
uisiana, and wine-making in California. Here and there a station 
devotes itself mainly to poultry-raising, or to the treatment of bees. 

It is the policy of the stations to institute experiments among 
farmers on their own farms, both for practical and for educational 
purposes. This tends to make each farmer a fresh centre of infor- 
mation: the stations become the head-quarters of local agricultural 
associations, where the members consult with and instruct one another. 
A New Jersey farmer lately declared that knowledge of the fact that 
his soil lacked potash (which he had learned through the neighbor- 
ing station) had been an immediate gain to him of five hundred 
dollars. In North Carolina, an increase of fourteen per cent. in 
the quality of commercial fertilizers sold in the State is due to the 
work of the local station. In Wisconsin, the experiments in pig- 
feeding have been of extraordinary value. Nowhere, in short, have 
the stations failed to pay for themselves hundreds of times over, either 
directly or indirectly ; and it is significant of the general recognition 
on the part of American farmers of the value of the stations, that no 
State which has established.a station has ever abandoned it. On the 
contrary, they have steadily increased the pecuniary support afforded 
them, until now it amounts to hundreds of thousands of dollars, in 
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addition to the disbursements of the government at Washington. 
Americans know a good thing when they see it. 

But Secretary Rusk’s crusade is only beginning yet. Let American 
constituencies all over the land strengthen his hands and fill his ex- 
chequer: he will pay us back, with interest upon interest, thousands 
per cent. His work is no play nor make-believe : it is solid, practical, 
and enduring. America can be made a hundredfold as productive, 
agriculturally, as she is now; and Mr. Rusk is the- man to promote 
and accelerate that increase. He has had to struggle against niggardly 
appropriations, Congressional delays, and popular ignorance: the great 
results which, notwithstanding these obstacles, he has achieved, are a 
warrant of what he can do when his hands are free and his (official) 
pockets full. And no matter how enormous our productiveness may 
become, the signs are easy to be seen that we shall need it all. A 
large fraction of Europe is on its annual way to our shores, to co- 
operate with our natural increase of population in making this the 
most populous of continents. Meanwhile, war is the manifest destiny 
of the Old World; and we must ere long be the food-purveyors of 
the planet. “We shall not need war-ships so much as vessels for the 
conveyance of meat and vegetables; nor harbor defences so much as 
bridges to run provision-trains across the sea. While the poor, effete 
old monarchies fly at one another’s throats and snarl at one another’s 
heels, we must feed their widows and orphans and the survivors of 
their cannon and dynamite. After the last shot has been fired, and the 
last corpse in uniform buried, the residue of the people may return to 
the cultivation of a soil now enriched with the sinister fertilization of 
human blood. But until that time the farming of the world must be 
done here ; and when the futile crusades of armed warriors have 
away and been forgotten, the beneficent crusade of Secretary Rusk will . 


be remembered, and his deeds will be held in honor. 
Julian Hawthorne. 
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“ ge eg lies about us in our infancy,” 
The poet saith,—then, in unhappier mood, 

Denies to man all but the power to brood 

Sadly o’er common care. The mystery 

Astir in every flower, at such decree 
Mute protestation gives. The common good 
That asks for toil, for strife, for conflict rude 

In ripened growth, still grants ungrudgingly 
Wide scope and freer air. A little child 

Will sit in meadow-grass contentedly “il 
And play with sunbeams. The dark storm-clouds piled 

High in the west will front the man, but he, 
Viewing ’mid storm and sun the grandeur wild, 


Enraptured dreams of immortality. 
Elizabeth Carpenter. 
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Lge Board of Trade deals in the products of the farmer. On the 

face of things, then, it would appear that their interests are 
identical, and that each works for the good of the other, even while 
working mainly for its own good. Dealers are useful to producers, 
and producers are useful to dealers, as a general rule. A dealer must 
buy and sell ; he cannot. sell unless he buys, and he cannot buy wheat 
unless somebody else produces wheat. Now, when one man produces 
wheat in order io sell it, and another man comes along and buys it at 
the market price or at an agreed price, it would certainly be a fair in- 
ference that the buyer was useful to the seller, since he falls in with 
the seller’s wishes, and what more can the seller want? 

But there is an opinion, started by no one knows whom, and kept 
alive by parties who thrive only by the disaffection of certain classes, 
that Boards of Trade, organized for the purpose of dealing in farm- 
products, and permitting transactions based on the calculations of 
operators as to the value of products in future months, up to six, eight, 
and even twelve months ahead, are hostile to the best interests of the 
farmer. Such transactions are styled “gambling,” and when once this 
opprobrious epithet has been launched it is supposed to stick, and to 
fatally injure the character of the institutions that permit them to take 

lace. It is an old maxim, that when once you have given poor dog 
ray a bad name you can hang him without remorse or fear of con- 
sequences, 
_ Now, while it is very easy to stigmatize a purchase or sale of May 
wheat in the preceding November as gambling, it is difficult to prove 
‘such a charge. Gambling is betting on hazards, whose results are not 
only not calculated, but cannot be calculated with any reasonable degree 
of certainty. Thus, a person hazards a certain sum on the chances of 
a pair of dice turning up double sixes, or on the chances of a roulette- 
ball dropping into a hole numbered say 25. The dice may turn up in 
any one of twenty-two combinations, and the roulette-ball may drop 
into any one of thirty-six holes. By,no process of calculation can 
he estimate the probabilities of any of these events, and, while his 
chances may be one in twenty-one, or one in thirty-six, the dealer does 
not allow him these odds, but cuts them down so that in the long,run 
the dealer must win and the gambler must lose. 

In addition to this, the transaction is absolutely unproductive. It 
does not bring money to the purchase of any industrial product, but is 
a sheer waste of time, and in reality a method by which one man robs 
another with the other’s consent. _ 

The transactions of a Board of Trade are wholly different in nature 
and result. They establish prices, for the day, of farm-products, 

“based on the quotations of the markets of the world ; and they also 
give an opportunity to people who look forward, to deal in future sup- 
plies at prices based on the expectations of crops and consumption. 
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These expectations are framed mainly from historical records, and 
are always within reasonable limits. But the main point to their ad- 
‘vantage is this, that they all tend to the ultimate purchase of farm- 
products, and the average of them all is in the direction of the average 
market price, which is established by producers and consumers all over 
the world. In other words, there are as many bulls as bears,—as 
many people putting up prices as there are people depressing them ; 
and therefore the farmer cannot be hurt, and, as a matter of fact, is_ 
not hurt. 

The farmer cannot lose, and does not lose, by the results of the 
settlements of “futures.” May comes at last, and May wheat con- 
tracts are settled. Somebody at the Board of Trade makes, and some- 
body loses; but it isn’t the farmer. The farmer has received the cash 
for his grain. If he has realized ninety cents a bushel, and has the 
money in his pocket, it doesn’t matter a handful of peanuts to him 
whether the Bulls settle with the Bears at eighty cents, or the Bears 
settle with the Bulls at a dollar. These contentions over “ futures” 
are of absolutely no consequence to him whatever. Sometimes they 
tend to raise prices during a series of months, sometimes to depress 
them ; but we must look at two facts in connection with this. First, 
they always tend to an average; second, they always move pursuant to 
the market prices of the whole world, which are above all manipula- 
tion, which overrule all efforts of capital, and which the farmer must 
respect and obey and be satisfied with, just as we all must, down to 
the humblest consumer of a ration of sixteen ounces of bread a day. 

In such a year as the present, there is much excitement in the 
market, speculators make and lose, but every farmer, without exception, 
gains. Certainly the farmer can’t object to this state of things. Let 
us say that on the Chicago Board of Trade futures in wheat now ma- 
turing are being settled at one dollar a bushel. This squeezes certain 
of the shorts who lose; it exhilarates certain of the longs who make; 
but the farmer who has wheat to sell gets the dollar a bushel all the 
same, less the railroad freights and selling commission. This shows 
that the fluctuations caused by speculation, which, as we have seen, 
always tends to an average price, cannot in the long run harm the 
farmer, because they are always regulated by the market price, and 
the market price is not dependent upon the whims or the bank-ac- 
counts of any clique of operators, but is a fact of all the grain centres 
of the world, and is governed by the unvarying and natural laws of 
supply and demand, which are omnipresent and omnipotent, which 
defy combinations, and rule all of us with a firm, friendly, and im- 
partial hand. 

I might go farther, and say something about the benefits which 
Boards of Trade confer upon the farmer and upon the community also 
in this way,—viz., that they check consumption when crops are short 
or threaten to be short, and increase it when crops are plentiful or 
promise plenty. Let us suppose that winter-wheat fields have been 
exposed to frost, and that the spring-wheat planting has been un- 
usually limited ; these facts cause a legitimate fear of a short crop: 
now, if public attention were not called to such facts the community 
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would not restrict consumption, exportation might go on freely at low 
prices, and ultimately, after harvest, there might be a relative famine, 
and we might be obliged to buy wheat at Odessa. 

PG But it is at such times that — of sa show sm vo 

ey are com of active, brainy, resolute men, who gather u 

facts etd: pe farm-products and base wise eundinmauh on china, 
which they put into practice. They say, practically, “In view of. an 
imminent probable short crop, let us put up prices. This will check 
consumption, and shut off exportation unless the foreigner pays our 
price. If he does pay it, it is a sure sign of a short crop abroad: 
therefore we have the greater need to keep our supply at home: so we 
will give the market another upward turn.” hen they do so, it 
operates to the benefit of the farmer. Any one can see that. He gets 
a higher price, either for spot or future. Suppose all the signs are 
favorable in May for a big harvest. The members of the Board of 
Trade naturally operate for lower prices ; and these would come at any 
rate, since if a hundred men need a thousand bushels of wheat a year 
and you offer them fifteen hundred, you have got to tempt them with 
low figures. Therefore the Board of Trade does not hurt the farmer : 
he gets leas per bushel for his grain because he has more bushels to sell. 
The condition is as broad as it is long ; and the farmer eventually, and 
in all cases, gets fair market prices for his products. 

This year the farmer is especially fortunate. Hevhas a large crop, 
and the foreign scarcity is such that there will be no surplus at home 
to weigh down the market. If our crops were short, prices would be 
much higher ; but the farmers would not receive any more money, be- 
cause they would have fewer bushels to sell; but very much higher 
prices would seriously distress the laboring classes of the United States, 
and this distress would react upon the farming community, since the 
interests of farmers and those of the people at large are identical. On 
the whole, the situation is excellent, fall of prosperity present and to 
come; and no one need be disturbed by the phantom and impossible 
evils which demagogic writers and orators attempt to ascribe to our 
Boards of Trade. Henry Clews. 

December 9, 1891. 
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[ thou canst reach her heart, my rose, 
And teach it to forget, 

Then hast thou done far more than could 
Thy sister violet. 


Tell her from me that wintry skies, 
And days-of storm and rain, 
The violet and the rose forgive 


When summer comes again. 
Charles Converse Tyler. 
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O* my return from a prolonged stay abroad some years ago, one of 

the first things I resolved to do was to pay a visit to my artist 
friend Belden, for whom I had a great affection. I was particularly 
anxious to see him because of various strange rumors that had reached 
me, the truth of which I was desirous of ascertaining. I had been told 
that for a long time Belden had lived altogether retired from society, 
that he had gradually dropped all his former friends and acquaintances, 
and that, notwithstanding his days were passed in the seclusion of his 
studio, where he rarely admitted a visitor, he failed to produce anything 
from hiseasel. Noone was able to account for this —e but hearsay 
associated it vaguely with a certain remarkable portrait he had painted 
several months ago, which had increased his reputation as an artist toa 
wonderful extent. The person whom this work of art represented was 
now deceased, and, as it was known that Belden had been sincerely 
attached to him, it was thought that his death had in a manner preyed 
upon the artist’s mind. Nobody appeared, however, to have any definite 


knowledge on the subject beyond the fact that Belden had positively 


refused to let the portrait go out of his possession, in spite of various 
tempting offers received from art-dealers and collectors. It was there- 


fore with a feeling of wonder and expectancy that on a —— bright 
’ 


June morning, a. week after my arrival in New York, I climbed the 
three flights of narrow stairs leading to Belden’s studio and knocked 
boldly upon the panel bearing his name. 

There was no response, but on my repeating the summons I heard 
a step within, and, the door being suddenly opened, I found myself face 
to face with my friend. I had been seer le Wp of course, to see a change 
in him, but involuntarily I started back with an exclamation of surprise 
as I noted the terrible transformation that had occurred in him since our 
last meeting. His hair hung on his shoulders in a loose, tangled mass ; 
his eyes were haggard, his face overspread by a dull waxen pallor, and 
when he spoke to me the muscles about his mouth twitched convulsively. 
Had I seen him elsewhere I should scarcely have known him; and I 
saw that fora moment he failed to recognize me. But the instant I 
addressed him, having in a measure recovered from the shock his appear- 
ance caused me, he came eagerly forward and grasped my hand with 
words of welcome. 

“ Why, is it you, Wilson? Where did you spring from ?” he asked, 
with an effort to assume a natural manner. 

“Yes, it is I, Belden. I have just returned from abroad, and my - 
first care has been to hunt you up, old fellow. You are still in the land 
of the living; I see.” 

“It looks like it,” he replied, with a searching glance into my face. 
“Come in,” he added. “TI should like to talk to you.” 

“Thanks. That is very hospitable,” I said, smiling. “ I was hardly 
prepared for so kind a reception, for, to tell the truth, Belden, they say 
some queer things about you.” 
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He started and caught my arm with such a terrified look that I 
instantly regretted my careless speech. 

“What do they say, Wilson? What have you heard ?” he asked, in 
a low, tremulous tone. 

“ Why, nothing, my dear fellow, except that you have become famous 
by painting somebody’s portrait, and that instead of coming out to enjoy 
- your reputation you live shut up like a hermit. By the way, you must 
let me see that picture.” 

Belden merely nodded without replying. He was evidently relieved 
by my words, and he had loosened his clasp upon my arm. We were 
now in the studio, with the door closed behind us, and for a second or 
two I could not help pausing to admire the picturesque surroundings of 
art-objects and richly-embroidered tapestries that stood out boldly in the 
brilliant noonday glow. Belden appeared really glad to see me. He 
threw aside his palette and brushes, for he had been at work when I 
knocked, and in the course of a few moments we were both seated on a 
low divan covered with Turkish rugs and drawn up directly under the 

t sloping skylight. My friend produced some choice cigars, and 
onl most naturally to talk over events that had occurred during my 
absence. The more I observed Belden, however, the more convinced I 
became that some weight he was powerless to remove rested upon his 
mind and checked the full flow of his thoughts. At times he would 
abruptly stop speaking and an expression of deep gloom would steal over 
his face. Then, again, he would sink intoa fit of abstraction so profound . 
that he neither replied to my questions nor even heard my voice. Clearly, 
something was wrong with him ; and I wondered what it could be. I 
remembered him overflowing with health and high spirits, passionately 
devoted to his art, yet not wrapped up in it to the exclusion of the 
pleasures of life, and I saw enough to convince me that no ordinary 
cause lay at the bottom of his altered looks and mood. Still, hesitating 
to question him, and thinking he would perhaps confide in me of his 
own free will, I continued to entertain him as best I could with an 
account of my travels, hoping I might succeed in temporarily drawing 
him out of himself. But it was all in vain. Occasionally, it is true, 
his features would light up with a touch of animation, but it was almost 
immediately extinguished, and gradually he became more and more 
absorbed in his own reflections, until at last his head sank upon -his 
breast, and his half-closed eyes stared dreamily at the floor. He looked 
like a man in a trance ; and something in his expression alarmed me: I 
leaned forward and shook him roughly. ; 

“ Belden,” I cried, “ what, in heaven’s name, is the matter with 

ou?” : 
: As I put the question, a peculiar feeling overcame me. I cannot 
describe it in words, but I was impressed all at once with the idea that 
we two were not alone in the room. I threw my half-burned cigar into 
the ash-pan and cast a hasty glance about the apartment. Certainly no 
one was visible except Belden and myself; and yet I was dimly con- 
scious of a third presence. I tried to banish the sensation by repeat- 
ing the question I had previously put to my companion, and hich he 
appeared not to have heard. | 
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He roused himself with a faint smile. “Excuse me, Wilson: I am 
not myself, and you note the difference, do you?” he asked. ‘“ You can 
see the traces of suffering on my face; for God knows I have suffered, 
and by means of the art from which I hoped to gain happiness, but 
which now I can only call accursed. Yes, I have succeeded ; fame 
greater than I ever dreamed of is mine; my name is spoken with ad- 
miration throughout the civilized world. Yet at what a fearful price 
has this been accomplished! How terrible a weight has it left here !” 
He laid one hand upon his breast and gazed at me sadly. 

“Come,” I said, a little impatiently, “you are morbid, and you 
talk in riddles. Of course I can see the change in you, and I would 
like to know the reason of it. Surely you can trust me, Belden ?” 

“‘ Heaven knows I would be glad enough to make a clean breast 
of it to some one!” he exclaimed, fervently. He rose, and, pulling a 
liqueur-stand toward the sofa, poured some brandy into a tumbler from 
a tiny decanter of Bohemian glass. As he did so, I was again im- 
pressed, even more strongly than before, with the idea of another 

rson’s presence in the room. 

“ Belden,” I said, boldly, “is there any one here,—any one besides 
ourselves, I mean ?” 

He turned round, eying me curiously as he resumed his seat. 

“ Why do you ask, Wilson?” 

“‘ Because ever since we have been sitting here I have had an in- 
definite feeling that we were not alone. I cannot put it more clearly ; 
but surely you know what the feeling is. If you have a pupil or an 
apprentice at work anywhere, I wish you would bring him out where 
he can be seen. It’s confoundedly uncomfortable.’ 

‘“T have neither,” said Belden, shaking his head. 

“Well, then, who is here?” I cried, rising, and again looking 
about the place. 

Belden also rose, but somewhat unsteadily. ‘Fhe vapor from our 
cigars had in a measure cleared away, so that every object around us 
was visible. 

“Hush !” said Belden, in some excitement. “How did you know 
it? Are you in league with Satan, and have you come to add to my 
torment?” He pointed to a picture that hung with its face to the 
wall and that I had hitherto not noticed. “ Wilson,” he exclaimed, 
“he is here,—always here! It is that which is slowly but surely 
killing me. I was going to write to you about it, for I felt I should 
soon go mad if I did not tell somebody. But, since you are here and 
have seen for yourself, I will tell you the whole frightful, soul-tor- 
oe story.” 

e stopped, and I saw him tremble violently from head to foot. 
“He? Who? Speak plainly, and say what you mean,” I replied. 
“I mean Jermyn,” Belden said, hoarsely. ‘“ Wait a moment, and 

I will showiyou.” 

He advanced to where the canvas hung. I noted that it was placed 
directly above'a quaintly-wrought and sharp-pointed spear that stood 
upright in an odd-looking rest on the floor. Belden’s manner was 
now characterized by a feverish activity. He hastily mounted a few 
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steps of the ladder that he brought from a corner, and, taking both 
- hands, slowly turned the picture round, keeping his gaze the while in- 

tently fixed upon my face. I stood and watched him with an interest 
almost amounting to awe; but as the heavy canvas in its gilded frame 
swung round upon its cord with a grating sound and the picture was 
soveatadl to me, I drew back with a cry that was partly horror, partly 
amazement. For if ever a living, breathing face was presented to my 
view I thought to see it then glowing and palpitating before me. 
Belden approached, wiping the beads of perspiration from his fore- 
head. 
“Look!” he said, in a whisper. “Look, Wilson, and tell me 
what you see.”” 

“Good God!” I cried, “if that be art, then you are surely the 
greatest of painters. I would swear that the canvas lives. See the 
eyes,—the expression,—the whole countenance! If you can paint 
like that, you are more divine than human. What whim possesses you 
to hang s0 magnificent a work with its face to the wall? Let the 
world look and admire, so that your fame may justly grow. Let—— 
Belden, what is it? What has come to you ?” 

In my excitement I had not observed until that moment how 
ghastly and frightened my friend’s face had grown. 

“ Let the world see and know?” he said, speaking with difficulty. 
“ Never again while I live. Afterwards it will not matter.” 

My curiosity by this time was roused past all bounds. 

* git down,” I said, leading him back to the sofa, “and, when you 
can collect yourself sufficiently to be coherent, explain the mystery 
that connects itself with you and that portrait. I must and will know 
all. First, whom does it represent ?” 

“‘ Jermyn,” answered Belden, in a hollow tone. 

“ And who, may I ask, is Jermyn ?” 

Belden did not reply, but his eyes turned appealingly toward the 
picture, that appeared to regard him with a sternly sorrowful look. 

“Who is Tenant ?” I repeated, uneasily. 

“ Wilson, do you believe in the supernatural?” Belden inquired 
presently, when he had become more composed. 

“No; I have no faith in such things. But, hang me, Belden, that 
portrait of yours has unstrung every nerve in my body. I wish you 
would turn it round again. It’s the most awful thing I ever saw. I 
can’t get rid of the impression that it is a living man. ' It is more 
than realistic. No realism in art ever approached it.” 

“‘ Wait,” said Belden, with a weary smile. “ Let it be, and listen, 
for I mean to tell you everything. As I said before, that is Jermyn. 
I mean it was Jermyn, for Jermyn himself is dead.” 

“Yes, I have heard that much, and also that his death affected you 
so seriously that you suddenly withdrew his portrait from the:exhibi- 
tion where it was placed and have allowed no one to see it since. I 
fear you have brooded too much over it.” DRS 

Belden leaned toward me, so that I felt his breath on my cheek. © 

P “Did they tell you what killed him?” he asked, with a painful 
effort. : ; a 
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I answered in the negative. 

“ Well, J killed him,” said Belden. He poured out some more 
brandy and drained it to the last drop. “ Yes, Wilson,” he added, 
“you may well start, for you are sitting beside a murderer, and’ my 
crime is doubly heinous since in killing Jermyn I put an end to an 
existence that I loved,—almost worshipped.” 

I looked at Belden, beginning seriously to doubt his sanity. There 
was every reason to suppose that the painting of Jermyn’s wonderful 
portrait, combined with the sudden death of the original, had succeeded 
in overthrowing my friend’s reason. That he was actually a murderer, 
I, of course, did not believe for an instant. — 

“‘T remember,” he said, speaking in a mechanical tone, “as if it 
were yesterday, the morning Jermyn first came into my studio and 
gave me the order for his portrait. I recollect how pleased I was at 
having so fine a subject upon which to work; for, as you can see, he 
was a splendid specimen of manhood in every particular. His eyes, 
dark and piercing, were full of sympathy and intelligence. Observe, 
also, that broad, intellectual forehead ; those mobile lips, sensitive as a 
woman’s, and always ready to break into a smile; the wavy, chest- 
nut hair, with here and there a golden gleam rippling through it; and 
the smooth, finely-arched brows.” 

As he spoke, Belden extended his hand toward the portrait with an 
appealing gesture. Perhaps it was only my imagination, but it seemed 
to me that the picture’s expression changed and gave the artist a re- 
sponsive glance of reproachful tenderness. At any rate, my com- 
panion withdrew his gaze suddenly, and continued in a constrained 
voice : 

‘“‘From the first moment of our meeting, I took a violent fancy to 
him. I cannot tell what instigated it precisely, for it is seldom that I 
like any one on a short acquaintance ; but it is true, nevertheless, that I 
conceived at once the deepest and strongest affection for Jermyn. His 
entire personality, imbued with a singular charm, gave me inspirations 
I had never known before. I felt that I might leap into sudden great- 
ness through his instrumentality, and I began his portrait in a condition 
of mental elation that almost frightened me by its force. To my great 
re I saw that he appeared to reciprocate my enthusiasm, and this 
made my task the easier and the more pleasurable. Surely no work of 
art was ever commenced under better or more favorable circumstances. 
My whole being throbbed in harmony with my subject, and I knew 
instinctively that I was on the road to a splendid fame. 

“ During the first sitting Jermyn and I conversed on many topics of 
interest to us both ; and rarely has it been my good fortune to meet with 
so delightful a companion. I noticed that he looked exhausted when 
the séance was over, but it made no especial impression upon me, for it 
seemed natural enough. He took leave of me cheerfully, however, 
making an engagement for a few days later. The second time he came, 
I saw with a pang of regret that he was not in his former good spirits, 
and that he became decidedly restless and uneasy as the work progressed. 
I had sketched the outline of the portrait at the first sitting, and was 
then putting on the preliminary dashes of color. In looking at Jermyn, 
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as I was obliged constantly to do, I was struck by something unnatural 
in his appearance. He grew pale, almost livid, and once or twice | 
seemed on the point of fainting. 

“< You are tired ; I have kept you too long,’ I cried, throwing my 
brushes unwillingly aside. ‘Suppose we stop for the present. It really 
does not matter, for I can work on the head now without you.’ 

“‘He smiled. ‘ Yes, Belden, I am tired,’ he confessed. ‘The posi- 
tion is a strained one, and I am not used to posing. But let me stay 
awhile and talk to you: may I? 

“ Naturally I consented, and for more than an hour he remained, 
completely fascinating me by his brilliant conversation, and finally, 
when he left me, bidding me a tender farewell. 

“Throughout the interval that elapsed before the next sitting took 

lace, I worked assiduously at the portrait, which under my brush grew 
into wonderful strength and beauty. Beside it, all my former produc- 
tions were commonplace and worthless. Never until I saw Jermyn 
had I really experienced the divine fire of inspiration, such as every 
artist dreams of, but with which probably not one in a hundred is 
actually familiar. So attached, meanwhile, had I become to my model 
that often in the silence and solitude of my studio I would talk to the 
pictured features as if Jermyn himself were present, and I used to like 
to fancy that my words met with replies, and that thé lips before me 
signified assent to the ideas I expressed. I think this habit of mine 
did much toward making the likeness so perfect.” 

Here Belden again cast a supplicating glance at the portrait, that 
still regarded him with gentle reproach, and tears rose to his haggard 
eyes, “Te pressed both hands to his temples, as if trying to collect his 
thoughts, and then resumed slowly. 

“The rest of the story is very horrible and utterly inexplicable,” 
he said. “Perhaps you will refuse to believe it; you will think ita 
creation of my own disordered mind; and, if so, I cannot blame you, 
though God knows every word I utter to be the solemn, hateful truth. 
oo at me, Wilson, and read it for yourself, if you are inclined to 

oubt. 

“ Well, as the sittings progressed, Jermyn and I grew fonder of each 
other, and of course, my perceptions being quickened by my esteem and 
affection, I was enabled to note every trifling peculiarity about him that 
an ordinary observer would have passed by. He had no secret that my 
penetrating eye could not discover and lay bare. Nothing about him 
escaped me. I believe I intuitively divined his thoughts before he 
uttered them. Never, in short, was one mind so completely master of 
another as was mine of Jermyn’s ; he would have done anything at my 
bidding ; and at the same time never was sympathy between man and 
man more perfectly established and sustained. You can imagine, there- 
fore, how painful a shock it was to me when I discovered that Jermyn 
was no longer the man he had been, brimming with life and health and 
a beautiful enthusiasm. On each occasion that he visited me I marked 
the increasing difference in him. His marvellous eyes were losing their 
lustre, his lithe, graceful form its elasticity, his face was growing wan 
and pinched. You find me terribly altered, Wilson, do you not? Well, 
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I swear to you on my word of honor that my changed mien is as nothing 
in comparison with what Jermyn’s was, and the inconceivable, unfathom- 
able part of it was, that as he faded and lost his exquisite vitality the 
portrait became daily more spiritual and life-like. Yes, God help me, 
as each part of that damnable canvas neared completion, so did the cor- 
responding portion of Jermyn’s person lose its animation and grow dull 
and listless.” 

Belden paused, and once more wiped the perspiration from his fore- 
head. 
“ At first,” he continued, “ when this awful fact dawned upon me, I 
refused to recognize it as the truth, attributing it to my vivid imagina- 
tion. So desperately was I bent upon the idea of acquiring renown by 
means of the picture, that in my ungovernable frenzy I did not care 
whether or not I sacrificed Jermyn in the achievement. The demon, or 
whatever it was, that guided my brush, began to fill my brain with 
. thoughts so atrocious, so monstrous, that even now I shudder and tremble 
at recalling them. I worked at the painting in a tumult of wild emo- 
tion, my one fear being that Jermyn would die before I could complete 
it. How soon after that he expired, mattered not. The picture had 
become my God, and all else was naught to my perverted mind. The 
unquenchable thirst for fame had conquered my friendship, my self- 
respect, my honor ; and I now looked upon Jermyn merely as a means 
to an end,—nothing more. Once or twice I fancied he had some faint 
perception of what was happening; but, greatly to my relief, he never 
spoke of it. His love for me had, if anything, increased ; but there 
was constantly a sad look in his eyes. Many a time he would reproach 
me gently for the change in my feelings toward him, which gradually 
he began to perceive. And sometimes, when I noted the emaciated con- 
tour of his face, the sunken eyes, the death-like pallor, that had come by 
degrees to — his buoyant youth, an agony of remorse would over- 
come me, and I would clasp him in my arms, longing to cry aloud my 
secret, confess my crime, destroy the fatal portrait, and bid him live. 
But the overmastering passion for my art, the insatiable desire to realize 
its possibilities, always checked the words on my lips. Often, however, 
after he had gone, I would pour out my fierce despair to the picture, that 
always seemed to understand me, and its pleading eyes would haunt me 
so that I knew no rest night or day. Meanwhile the work was nearing 
completion, and the consciousness of this filled me with joy, for the fear- 
ful struggle I was undergoing must soon make itself apparent, and I 
waditll dove all things to preserve my equanimity to the end. The 
diabolical influence that had taken possession of me, body and soul, led 
me on and helped me. But, with it all, I was not prepared for what 
took place, and what ever since has filled me with a horror and loathing 
of myself so intense, and a revulsion so complete toward the devilish. 
act I perpetrated, that I wonder how I have lived through it.” 

Belden started up and began to pace the floor with rapid strides. 
Presently he halted before me and stood looking with his bloodshot eyes 
straight into my face. 

“ Wilson,” he said, harshly, “ Jermyn discovered all before it was 
too late. He saw—he could not help seeing—that his life was slowly 
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ebbing away to be transferred to my satanic canvas, and he implored 
me to save him. And I—God forgive me !—spoke roughly to him,— 
chid him for being childish. A terrible anger overcame me at the 
thought of leaving the work unfinished. I heard the whispering of a 
thousand fiends in my ear. I called Jermyn base, selfish, ungrateful,— 
I know not what else,—everything that my madness dictated. Fright- 
ened and deeply wounded, he submitted to my will without a murmur. 
But I saw that I had given him a blow that had cut him to the heart. 
The portrait was finished that day. It had the fire of life in it. It 
was: animated by a divine spirit never before created by man, and in 
fearful contrast to Jermyn’s wasted form. In a transport of ecstasy, I 
clasped the picture in my arms, lavishing caresses upon it. Jermyn 
sighed deeply, gave me one long, pathetic, reproachful look, and left my 
presence, while a sudden feeling of acute misery penetrated to the very 
depths of my wicked, despicable soul. I did not call him back, how- 
ever, and I never saw him again ; for the next day word was brought 
me that he was dead. I realized then my hellish crime. A veil seemed 
to be lifted from my obscured vision, and I saw that I had taken the 
life of my friend to satisfy the cravings of ambition. The portrait was 
seen, and at once my name resounded from continent to continent. I 
hear the acclamations of the whole world, and in the midst of the 
applause my terrible secret burns in my breast and remorse cries out 
continually.” 

Yielding to a sudden impulse, Belden went forward and fell on his 
knees before the portrait. 

“ Jermyn, Jermyn, forgive!” he cried, brokenly. ‘ What is fame to 
me without you? Would I not renounce it all for the sake of hearin 
your beloved voice and seeing one of your old, confiding glances? Wil 
you stay there always, with that look of reproach on your face, until 
death calls me or until I go voluntarily to seek it? I tell you, I cannot 
bear it! I cannot bear it !” 

He broke into a fit of convulsive sobbing. I rose and stood sadly | 
watching his wretched, quivering figure. Of course I did not believe 
his story, and was quite convinced now that he was out of his mind. 
I started toward him with the intention of raising him to his feet and 
attempting to soothe his wild agitation, for I pitied him. I say I started 
forward ; but when I had taken a couple of steps something happened 
that caused me to pause abruptly, while every nerve in my body thrilled 
with acute horror and dismay. I saw the portrait sway slowly from 
side to side with harsh vibrations on its crimson silken cord, and then 
fall crashing to the floor, so that the sharp-pointed spear beneath went 
directly through it. Then, as God is my witness, a stream of blood— 
human blood, apparently—trickled across the marble tiles, while the 
features of the picture lost every vestigesof color and became livid and 
ghastly as the face of a corpse. At the same instant I heard a loud, 
inarticulate cry, and, making a supreme effort to collect my bewildered, 
terrified senses, I looked ont discovered Belden lying white and sense- 
less where the portrait had fallen, with his hands dyed in the red fluid 
that gushed from the wound in Jermyn’s breast. 

Clara Lanza. 
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[The following poem was written by Judge St. —%: Tucker, the step- 
father of John Randolph of Roanoke, grandfather of J. R. Tucker, late member 
of ee sag and great-grandfather of Charles Washington Coleman. Con- 
tributed by M. Louisa McClelland.]} ; 


is. of my youth, 

Ye have glided away ; 
Hairs of my youth, 

Ye are frosted and gray ; 
Eyes of my youth, 

Your keen sight is no more; 
Cheeks of my youth, 

Ye are furrowed all o’er ; 
Strength of my youth, 

All thy vigor is gone ; 
Thoughts of my youth, 

Your gay visions are flown. 


Days of my youth, 

I wish not your recall ; 
Hairs of my youth, 

I’m content ye shall fall ; 
Eyes of my youth, 

You much evil have seen ; 
Cheeks of my youth, 

Bathed in tears you have been ; 
Strength of my youth, 

Why lament thy decay ? 
Thoughts of my youth, 

Ye have led me astray. 


Days of my age, 

Ye will shortly be past ; 
Pains of my age, 

Yet awhile ye can last ; 
Joys of my age, 

n true wisdom delight ; 

Eyes of my age, 

Be religion your light; 
Thoughts of my age, , 

Dread ye not the cold sod ; 
Hopes of my age, 

ye fixed on your God. 
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[ATHLETIC SERIES. ] 


= variety of athletic sports is so 
great that it would not only be 
tedious to summarize them, but im- 
possible to designate to the satisfaction 
of all readers any one that may be 
said to be the most attractive. “ As 
to matters of taste, argument is for- 
bidden,” is the well-worn and the 
proper maxim. Let me content my- 
self and the reader by saying as to 
swimming that it occupies a prominent 

place in the regards of all athletes. 
Among the delights of swimming 
is this, that it gives us our nearest ap- 
proach to flying. The accomplished 
swimmer reposes on the surface of the 
waves as truly as the bird reposes on the underlying atmosphere, and 
with even greater ease, since the pressure of the water that sustains 
him is superior to the pressure of the atmosphere, and of gravitation, 
that tend to draw him down. A bird even of the widest wing must 
move his pinions to some extent in order to avoid falling; but the 
swimmer may during an. indefinite period remain absolutely quiescent 
upon the surface of the water. As to his statics in that position, grav- 
itation is practically suspended, and atmospheric pressure is obliterated. 
By the aid of one of the elements of nature, he has overridden one 
great law, to whose ceaseless effects upon us certain philosophers assert 
that we owe our ultimate dissolution. This constitutes one of the 
chief pleasures of natation ; although there are thousands of excellent 
swimmers who may never have grasped the thought in this direction, 
and yet have enjoyed the resultant emotions, very much as Monsieur 
Jourdain in Moliére’s comedy found that he had been talking in prose 

all his life without knowing it. 

It is well known that the comparative specific gravities of water 
and the average human body are such that the ordinarily-constituted 
man or woman who is carefully laid in the water (the deeper the water 
the better) on the back with inflated lungs will not wholly sink, but 
that the face will remain above the surface, and will so remain for an 
indefinite period, provided the expiration of air from the lungs is not 
too complete, and provided the lungs are rapidly filled after each breath 
is given out. The human body without air will slowly sink. This is 
due to the skeleton, which is of course heavier than water ; but with 
its normal supply of air a certain amount of the body will remain 
above the water. This amount cannot be greatly increased: so that 
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the person who falls into the water and does not know how to swim, 
by throwing his hands and arms up in the air compels his breathing- 
tubes to go under water, and therefore drowns himself. So you can 
drown a fish by forcing him to keep his mouth open. The salmon 
angler really drowns his fish before he is able to reel him in; and 
so with the bass angler at Cuttyhunk, and the tarpon angler off the . 
Florida coast. 

Starting, therefore, with the admitted facts that on our back we 
can float without motion, and that on our breast we can keep our 
heads above water by slight effort if properly exerted, we come to the 
first question,—the best methods of propulsion. Our instinct tells us 
that we must use our arms and legs for this purpose ; but science has 
various teachings for us, in addition. 

We cannot imitate the fish, because the motor of the fish is formed 
of the flanges of his tail, which act like the propeller of a steamer, 
‘and in fact served as the model for the first propeller screws.. The 
firis of the fish only aid his progress by steadying his body: they 
do not furnish the propulsive power. 

The feet of aquatic birds are to some extent a model; but their 
best qualities are in the web, which acts against the water when the 
bird strikes out, and offers almost no resistance when he draws back 
his feet. Man is not web-footed, and therefore the duck cannot be 
his model. 

None of the four-footed mammals are rapid swimmers, and we 
must look elsewhere for guides. The seal would answer very well if 
we had his flippers; but, since we haven't, we are brought by the 
“process of exhaustions” down to the frog, and in him we find the 
best possible example of locomotion in the water. 

The frog teaches us exactly the lesson which we need,—that velocity 
of movement on the part of our feet is the secret of progress in the 
water. The hind-feet of the frog are small; but after he has made 
one kick from his leg, observe the distance to which it has conveyed 
him. This is almost wholly due to the velocity of the action. 

If the swimmer could cause his feet to traverse the distance between 
his body and their full extension in an infinitely short time, the effect 
would be the same as if they impinged against a stone wall, the reac- 
tion from which would send him a good many yards along the surface 
of the water. There would not be opportunity for much displacement 
of the water against which his feet impinged; something would have 
to be displaced, and that would be the water in front of him. Let two 
swimmers lie in the water abreast with feet drawn up to their bodies ; 
let one extend his feet to the full limit in say the hundredth part of a 
second, if such an act were possible, and let the other occupy a hundred 
seconds in making the same extension. The former would shoot ahead 
certainly five or six yards, the latter not as many inches. Herein lies 
the whole art of rapid swimming. 

Nor must it be forgotten that the propulsion must be exerted hori- 
zontally. A swimmer who lets his feet hang in the water makes slower 
5 gle ; and when they become vertical to his body, progress ceases. 

he swimmer must also present the soles of his feet to the‘ vertical 
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column of water against which he is kicking. Female swimmers 
almost invariably keep their soles on the same plane as the surface of 
the water, and thus lose a great part of their muscular effort. The 
situation resolves itself to this: the swimmer in order to make rapid 
progress through a fluid must kick the soles of his feet with such 
‘velocity against a fluid wall as to convert it during an infinitely short 
period into a solid. In this way an expert cleaves his way through 
the water with surprising rapidity, and with the ease that always 
attends almost unimpeded motion. 

After the rapid kick is made, the legs and feet should be at once 
brought together. In this way additional impetus is obtained, since a 
volume of water is pressed out to the rear and compelled by its reaction 
to assist the forward movement of the swimmer. This is not fancy : 
every expert knows it to be true. 

_ The arms with the palms of the hands exerted vertically against 
the water with joined fingers are a powerful aid to aquatic locomotion. - 
The action of the arms, cleaving the way for the swimmer, and pre- 
ceding the leg-motion by, let us say, a second, completes the theory 
and practice “of least resistance.” Propulsion should never slacken. 
In a race any letting up of the pace is fatal. 

Dangers, greater or less, and more or less clearly defined, attend 
all athletic exercises, and the person who commits himself to the waves 
of ocean, lake, or river does not escape these conditions. The expert 
swimmer has no fear of the water as to its mechanical action ; he can- 
not drown as long as the chemistries of his body keep up their normal 
action; but he cannot forget that it is requisite for him to maintain 
a temperature throughout this body of ninety-eight to one hundred 
degrees Fahrenheit, and that he is immersed in a conducting medium 
of great power whose temperature is some thirty degrees less. There- 
fore, pursuant to an inexorable law, the vast volume of water in which 
he swims is doing its best all the time to establish an equality of 
temperature between him and it, which, if established, means death. 
In comparison with the size of the swimmer the ocean is infinitely 
large, and he cannot measure his strength against its forces: his only 
defences are those of prudent precaution and artifice. 

The greatest danger of all is cramp in the stomach. Those fleetin 
spasms of pain that are sometimes felt in the legs and arms, call 
cramps, are wholly muscular, and hardly deserve notice. But cramp 
in the stomach is a different sort of enemy: it comes with slight and 
brief warning, and strikes a fatal blow by driving the air from the 
lungs and producing a viriual ossification of the system. The swimmer 
who undertakes a long trip should carry in his tights a two-ounce flask 
of mixed brandy and Jamaica ginger, and swallow a couple of mouth- 
fuls when he feels the first symptoms of pain in the stomach. His 
attendant boat, if he has one, should then take him in; at least this 
would be the dictate of prudence. 

Fatigue is a danger that besets only the inexperienced swimmer. 
The expert can turn over on his back and rest at ease. 

A swimmer about to remain a long time in the water should care- 
fully consult his physical condition. It is not advisable—on the con- 
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trary, it is dangerous—to “train down fine.” Such a process invoives 
the annihilation of fatty fluids in the abdomen, and of fatty tissue 
under the skin, both of which are safeguards against the elimination 
of heat from the body by the action of the colder water. We may 
take a lesson from the warm-blooded mammals, the whales and wal- 
ruses, whose lives are passed in the water. Nature clothes them with 
non-conductors of blubber, so that they enjoy life in the Arctic seas. 
When a swimmer possessed of an average amount of adipose tissue 
trains himself down to leanness, he invites the water to attack him by 
discarding his defences. 

It is always advisable, in preparing for a long-distance swim or a 
long stay in the water, to rub the person all over with vaseline. Por- 
poise oil was formerly used, but vaseline is much better adapted to the 
purpose. It not only does not crack, but it is much more lasting. 
On this point there is no difference of opinion. 

The diet prior to a long stay in the water should be wholesome 
and generous. Wine or malt liquors in moderation are not to be for- 
bidden, but spirits are not to be used. The essentials for the swimmer, 
in addition to skill and muscular vigor, are vital warmth, and the 
power of keeping up the internal heat so that it may resist during a 
prolonged period the incessant cooling process of the immense body 
of water against which he contends. The use of fats and sugars in 
such quantities as the stomach can readily digest is to be advised, not 
because they produce adipose tissue, since it is questionable whether 
they do, but because they are active heat-generators; and vital heat, 
the product of his vegetative functions, is the mainstay of the long- 
distance swimmer. 

What the maximum periods and distances of swimming are, are 
questions that have never been. answered, and probably never will be. 
When you have found the best-dressed woman at a ball, there is 
always another one better dressed. Your best swimmer is continually 
being outdone, and the hero of one decade is quite outclassed in the 
next. It is related of Columbus that when he was a young man he 
swam three miles to shore from ship. Ata much earlier date Leander’s 
trip across the Hellespont was regarded as an exploit ; but Lord Byron, 
with a club foot, found Toendiats Anes swim merely a diversion and 
“child’s play.” The three miles of Columbus do not deserve notice. 
Captain Webb swam the British Channel, a stretch of more than 
twenty-five miles and intersected by baffling currents. Still longer 
sea-passages are recorded at the Sandwich Islands. Whaling-vessels 
have pressed sailors at Honolulu, and after standing out of the 
harbor during several hours these sailors have been known to slip 
overboard under cover of the dusk and swim back. Such distances 
are never joeged, but thirty or forty miles are a fair estimate. In 
fact, the only limitations are cold and hunger, since fatigue can always 
be counterbalanced by rest obtained by floating. The writer’s longest 
stay in the water on the Western hemisphere was seven hours. During 
the season when I undertook this task, t, also swam designated distances, 
first with my legs firmly tied together, then with my arms tied first 
behind my back, then in front of me, finally with both legs and arms 
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tied. This is not a matter of boastfulness. An expert swimmer 
cannot be conquered by the water, especially by deep sea-water, whose 
buoyancy is to fresh water as 103 to 100, and whose underlying mass 
seems to make the whole mass denser,—in short, a species of practicable 
cushion, giving way at all points, and yet affording abundant sustain- 
ing power from below. 

People who frequent shows are accustomed to see numerous enter- 
taining tricks performed by professional swimmers, which have this 
value, that they familiarize the public with the capabilities of human 
beings in the water, and tend to rob this element of its associations 
with danger. But cooking beefsteaks and smoking cigars at the bottom 
of a tank are, after all, mere tricks, and do not fall within the limits 
of manly athletic sports. 

No one can fully enjoy contact with the illimitable and buoyant 
element of water unless he be stripped to the buff, permitting himself 
the customary “breech-clout,” which being tightly drawn does not 
interfere with motion. The conventional bathing-suit is simply a 
nuisance, and yet at our summer resorts, whether Long Branch or 
Newport, Biarritz or Trouville, I do not see how we are to banish it. 
And, after all, one does not practise swimming on a surf-beaten beach 
to any great extent. You are knocked about by the rollers, and you 
take hold of a line and get a wetting which you call a bath, but you 
don’t swim. Swimming, glorious, free, real swimming, takes place 
when you are carried outside the combers and their dangerous under- 
tow and find yourself in joyous Greek nakedness swinging up and 
down in the embrace of the mighty swell of the boundless ocean. 
Below, above, and on all sides, are the infinities of the elements. You 
are a veritable part of the great goddess mother, Thetis, the sea, which 
is only cruel when thwarted by the rocks or sands of the shore. Were 
it not that the sea is “ barren,” as Homer sings, and has no warmth to 
give you, but rather seeks to rob you of what you have, you might 
swim and float on forever, as the sea-gulls do whom you find thousands 
of miles away from land, equally at home in the air and on the water. 

Christopher North, in one of the most breezy chapters of his in- 
imitable “ Recreations,” asks, “ What pleasure in life transcends that 
of a breakfast after a twelve-mile walk ?” 

If joyous old Christopher were alive now, and we could button- 
hole him, we should say, “ Professor Wilson, did you ever try a twelve- 
mile swim, a couple of hours after breakfast, in order to fit you to enjoy 
a lobster lunch at noon?” He would sadly shake his head. Such 
diversions do not obtain in the cold waters of the North German Ocean, 
far removed from the gentle influences of the Gulf Stream. And this 
is a pleasure which in our latitudes we can enjoy, nor need the reader 
swim twelve miles. Plunge through the noisy sand-charged rollers of 
the beach, until you reach the blue, softly-heaving, and long-drawn 
swells of the Atlantic; then, after an hour or two of this delicious ex- 
ercise, go home, rub, dress in white flannels, and sit down to broiled 
lobster and a couple of bottles of Bass; then over a café noir and a 


cigar write down your sensations and let the world hear from you. 
" Hermann Ockichs. 
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A life how useful to the Church he led! 
How loved when living, how revered when dead ! 


) ee traveller sitting in the western-bound Pennsylvania Limited 

will notice merely as a scurrying speck on the landscape a little 
hamlet nestling upon the summit of the Alleghanies a few miles east 
of Cresson Springs. 

It is so insignificant in size and importance that the great cyclops eye 
of the hurrying engine passes it without even a moment’s recognition. 
Yet less than a century ago the town of Gallitzin, situated at the apex 
of the old Portage Road, was a centre of much importance, for it was 


PRINCE GALLITZIN AT THE AGE OF SIXTY. 


there that the machinery was located which was used in hauling the 
canal-boats in sections over the mountain that intercepted the progress 
of the water-way between Philadelphia and Pittsburg. 
~The interest clinging to this picturesque spot is not, however, con- 
nected with the history of its traffic, but rather with that of the holy 
man from whom it takes its name, the glory of whose memory sheds a 
halo around those lonely mountain-peaks, where one hundred years 
ago Demetrius Augustine Gallitzin, prince of a noble Russian house, 
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laid aside wealth, title, and worldly honors to become a priest and 
pioneer in the wilds of the Alleghanies. ‘ 

The descendants of his flock love to dwell upon the traditions 
transmitted to them by the old people who knew him in the last days 
abt his pastorate, and who spoke of him as of one worthy to be canon- 


It was a sparkling morning in the early autumn when, filled with 
a spirit of reverent interest, 1 turned my horse’s head away from 
Cresson and drove towards Loretto, where all that is left of Prince 
Gallitzin, now rests, upon the spot where he first planted the cross and 
established his colony. | 

Receiving from a small, rosy-cheeked boy on the roadside the 
rather ambiguous information that it was “four miles to Loretto and 
three miles back,” I concluded he reckoned the distance by time rather 
than measurement, and that the approach to the town must be well up 
the mountain-side, and several i beyond the hamlet which bears 
the name of Gallitzin. 

And so it proved ; for while yet a long way off I could see, gleam- 
ing against the sky like a coronet upon the hill-top, the village in the 
distance. ; 

Having accomplished the dizzy ascent, the gilt cross on the top of 
St. Michael’s Church, glistening in the sun, heralded my destination. 

The great iron gates of the Mount Aloysius Convent grounds stood 
invitingly open, and soon the sound of the horse’s hoofs upon the 
stony drive attracted the attention of the Mother Superior, who, with 
several of her scholars, was seated beneath a wide-spreading shade-tree. 

Passing down a narrow, grassy lane, and through a little wicket- 
gate, I found myself beside the quaint and inartistic monument of 
native stone, surmounted by a worm-eaten wooden coffin and weather- 
beaten cross,—the loving tribute erected to Gallitzin’s memory by his 
sorrowing flock in 1847. 

— inscription on the cenotaph is in both Latin and English, and 
rea — 

“ Sacred to the memory 
of D. A., a Prince of the Gallitzin family, 
born the 22d Dec. 1770, 
Who having renounced Schism 
was raised to the Priesthood, 
exercised the sacred ministry 
through the whole of this region, 
and, distinguished for Faith, Zeal, Charity, 
died the 6th of May, A.D. 1841. 


Within the enclosure which separates the tomb from the surround- 
ing graves swings the old brass bell which was three times blown from 
its eyrie height in the steeple by the gales which sweep around those 
barren mountain crags in winter. Now, from the very grave of the 
princely father, its voice calls the faithful to the house of worship 
founded by him through years of toil and renunciation. One has but 
to note the hundreds who come from all directions to Sunday morning 
mass to be assured that his sacrifices were not in vain, for truly his 
works live after him. 
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- [Leaving the cabin in which the prince lived the ascetic life of a 
stoic, I entered the little chapel in which he officiated, so many years 
ago, amid the howling of wild beasts and the nipping cold of those 
early winters. This small edifice, which has braved the storms of a 
century, stands in the centre of the first cemetery in the Alleghany 
Mountains, and is a landmark worthy of preservation. To Rev. Fer- 
dinand Kittell, of St. Michael’s Church, Loretto, is due the honor of 
having restored the chapel, which was rededicated on the 29th of Sep- 
tember, in the presence of hundreds of people, most of whom were the 
descendants of Prince Gallitzin’s loving flock. 

It is the desire of Father Kittell to repair the tomb, and, using it 
for a pedestal, to erect a life-size statue of Gallitzin as a more fitting 
monument to him than the unsightly wooden cross and coffin which 
now adorn it. Should his efforts be rewarded, it is probable that the 
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centennial of Prince Gallitzin’s arrival in America will be celebrated 
by the unveiling of his statue. 

We more and more admire the self-abnegation of the man when 
remembering the inducements to a worldly life of indulgence that 
awaited him in Russia at the brilliant court of Catherine II., where 
his father was chamberlain and privy councillor, and stood so high 
in the empress’s confidence that upon one occasion she left him in 
charge of her realm when, with her minister, Potemkin, she visited 
a neighboring court. 

But, aside from his father’s influence, the young prince himself had 
high military rank, and was a member of the Royal Guards.‘ He was, 
moreover, talented, handsome, and of princely bearing. 

Born at the e while his father was ambassador to the Nether- 
lands, his childhood was passed amid the luxury of that famous resort. 
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His mother, the Countess Amalie de Schmettau, the talented daughter 
of the distinguished field-marshal of Frederick the Great of Prussia, 
retired to Miinster when her children, Prince Demetrius and his sister 
the Princess Maria Anna, were old enough to begin their studies. 
Here she attracted about her a coterie of the brightest men of her day. 
In the atmosphere of such intellects as Goethe, Jacobi, Hamann, and 
Hemsterhuis, the young prince grew to manhood. At the court of 
France, to which his father was later Russian ambassador, he was 
brought into close contact with Voltaire and Diderot, his father’s in- 
timate friends. Although a member of the Greek Church, the elder 
prince shared the sceptical opinions of these men, while his wife, the 
Countess Amalie, who was a devout Catholic, held to her faith against 
Voltaire’s scorn and Diderot’s arguments. 

When but seventeen years old her son became a convert to her 
religion, and was at once confirmed, assuming the name of Augustine. 
His conversion was destined to exert a wide-reaching influence, not 
only on his own after-life, but upon the whole house of Gallitzin, and 
Catholic converts at large, for his cousin Alexander soon embraced that 
faith, which so offended his uncle, then minister of worship to the 
emperor, that through his efforts the Society of Jesus was banished 
from Russia. 

Subsequently, Elizabeth Gallitzin, another near relative, renounced 
the Greek religion and went to Paris, where she became one of the 
founders of the Order of the Sacred Heart. In after-years she came 
to America and opened several houses of her order, and died at New 
Orleans, of yellow fever. 

Educated for the army, it is probable the young Prince Gallitzin 
would have fulfilled the destiny marked out for him by his parents 
had not circumstances combined to bring him to this country. 

The unsettled condition of Europe, then torn with dissensions, 
made travelling unsafe, and the grand tour which is a part of the 
education of Russian noblemen could not be undertaken by the prince, 
who, having attained his majority, needed but a term of foreign travel 
to complete his accomplishments before assuming his duties at the 
court. 

About that time (1792), when Gallitzin’s parents were bewailing 
their son’s misfortune in losing the advantages enjoyed by other young 
nobles, a German theological student who had the friendship of the 
Countess Amalie was preparing to sail as a missionary to America, and 
proposed that Prince Demetrius accompany him and make a tour of 
the a > ee saa ‘ 

e States were enjoying a period of independent prosperity, and, 
desiring that her son should meet Washington, Franklin. and other 
brilliant men whose names were holding the attention of both conti- 
nents, the countess readily consented to the proposition, and prepara- 
tions were made to hasten his departure. 

Such were the causes that turned his face towards America and 
renunciation. 

Tradition says that the prince was, however, loath to leave his 
own country even on a pleasure-tour, and that when on the pier he 
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hung back, and besought his mother to allow him to return home with 
her. The countess, displeased with what she thought the evidence of a 
weak and vacillating will, pushed him towards the vessel, telling him 
to have more courage, and commanding him to go on board. The foot 
of the prince slipped, and he fell into the sea, from which, it is said, he 
emerged a new man. 
hether or not the cold plunge affected his character it is useless 

to surmise, but nothing is more certain than that great strength of 
purpose and an inflexible determination marked his whole after-life. 

During the voyage over, Prince Gallitzin became much interested 
in the plans of his companion, and before he reached America he had 
determined upon a career widely different from the one towards which 
the teaching of his life tended, or his parents desired. 
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FIRST CEMETERY OF THE ALLEGHANIES, SURROUNDING GALLITZIN’S CHAPEL. 


Even while they were dreaming of his brilliant career and joying 
in the anticipation of his return, he was choosing a future in which 
they had no part. 

Upon his arrival in Baltimore he presented letters of introduction 
‘ to Bishop Carroll, and at once entered the Theological Seminary 
founded there years before by the Saint-Sulpicians. Thus ended the 
grand tour of the New World, for which he had been allowed a two- 
years’ leave of absence from the army. 

We can imagine with what grieved surprise his parents received 
the news which deprived them of their only son and heir. Many 
appeals were made to him to change his decision, and at last his father 
wrote that unless he returned at once he would lose his military rank. 
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In reply Prince Gallitzin assured his parents that his choice was 
final, and that he would pursue the life to which he believed himself 
called. 

Shortly after this he was ordained by Bishop Carroll, and was the 
first priest to receive full orders in America. He at once entered upon 
his missionary work, his first appointment being at Conewago, in 
Pennsylvania, and including all the territory lying from there to Lake 
Erie and from the Susquehanna to the Potomac. 

After several years spent in itinerant work which embraced large 
districts in Maryland and Virginia, he decided to concentrate his 
efforts at some one point, with the object of establishing a Catholic 
community. 

Indifferent to the hardships ahead of him, he chose for his field 
the highest point of the Alleghanies, to which a few of the early 
~ gettlers had penetrated. Among those few families he began his life- 
work. Desiring to gather others there, he bought a large tract of land 
and subdivided it into farms. He built grist- and saw-mills, and 
other conveniences for the people. Very soon his colony of a handful 
was increased many-fold. 

While his parents lived, the prince received yearly remittances 
from Russia, which enabled him to do much for the good of his people, 
but in 1803 his father died suddenly, and the Russian government 
immediately disinherited the priest because of his religion. The estate 
thus forfeited was “in real property, the village of Lankoff in the 
government of Vladimir, and the villages of Fabanzin and Nikulskin 
in the government of Kostroma, with all the lands, mills, and other 
property thereto belonging, with one thousand two hundred and sixty- 
two male subjects; and in money seventy thousand roubles.” This 
— estate embraced as many square miles as the entire State of Penn- 
sylvania. 

. Prince Gallitzin’s friends tried to have him reinstated, and during 

the time of waiting the Countess Amalie died, her entire property 
devolving to the Princess Maria Anna, who for a while assisted her 
brother, until her hushand, the Count de Salm, gained control of her 
money. The government would not relent, ng the princely priest 
found himself almost penniless. 

Before his remittances had ceased coming to him he had borrowed 
of the Russian chargé-d’affaires at Washington the sum of five thou- 
sand dollars, with the expectation of returning it when his funds 
should arrive. When he realized how matters had gone at home, he 
was so distressed that he undertook the then tedious trip to Washing- - 
ton to explain the case to his creditor. 

The chargé-d’affaires invited Henry Clay to meet the prince priest 
at dinner, after which the host performed the graceful and generous 
act of lighting his cigar with the promissory note bearing Gallitzin’s 
signature, and upon the latter protesting he declared that the obligation 
was satisfactorily settled. 

Although the reverend prince observed the most rigid self-denial, 
his poverty increased, until finally the sheriff would have sold his few 
belongings and turned him out of the little hut whose door was ever 
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open to the poor, had not the men at work upon the Pennsylvania 
Canal combined and paid off his indebtedness. 

Their generosity was the evidence of their love for the saintly man 
whose days were spent in doing good to others, in carrying consolation 
to the dying and hope to the suffering. For this life of privation and 
toil he had forfeited the finést estates in Russia. 

He, however, made no complaint, but continued his labors in the 
region which owes its prosperity, both material and spiritual, to his 
zealous efforts. 
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TOMB ERECTED TO PRINCE GALLITZIN IN 1847, NOW GREATLY DILAPIDATED. 


In a letter written to Bishop Carroll, in 1809, Gallitzin described 
with enthusiasm his humble abode as follows: “There is a house built 
for me, sixteen feet by fourteen, besides a little kitchen and stable. I 
have now, thanks be to God, a little home of my own, for the first 
time since I came to this country. Our church, which was only begun 
in the harvest, was finished fit for divine service the night before 
Christmas. It is about forty feet long by twenty-five feet, built of 
white pine logs, with a shingle roof. I kept service in it on Christmas 
day for the first time, to the great satisfaction of the whole congrega- 
tion, who seemed very much moved at a sight which they never saw 
before.” > ; 

What a striking contrast to this is Madame Swetchine’s description 
of the splendid Gallitzin chapel in Russia! “Speaking of prayer,” 
says this lady, “I never knew so many circumstances to unite in dis- 
posing me to it as on the occasion of the consecration of Prince Gal- 
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litzin’s chapel. I have never witnessed more magical effects. The 
graceful form of the chapel, which is decorated with simple elegance; 
the mellow light with which it is radiated; the melodious voices 
issuing one knew not whence; the quiet pomp of the service; the 
silence which piety demands and maintains; in short, a species of 
actual enchantment, whose remembrance even now transports me.” 

The princely father craved none of these imposing surroundings. 
He was so austere with himself that he never allowed fire in the 
church on the coldest days of winter, deeming it a sinful indulgence. 
Although lenient with others, a rigid self-abnegation characterized his 
whole life. 

He even went so far as to assume the name of plain Father Smith, 
hoping thereby to divert the thoughts of his people from his worldly 
sacrifices ; his attempt, however, was not successful, for he was seldom 
called by the name. 

Tradition tells us that on one occasion, while Father Gallitzin was 
celebrating a mass in which the aspersion of holy water was a part of 
the ceremony, he sprinkled the bare shoulders of a lady who had at- 
tended service so indecorously dressed. This must have been in the 
days when our grandmothers wore low-necked gowns at all times and 
seasons, in obedience to the dictates of fashion. 

A sight familiar to the inhabitants of the entire mountainous regions 
of Pennsylvania was Prince Gallitzin, attired in rough top-coat and 
high peasant’s hat, driving over the mountains on a sled, a means of 
conveyance which he used in both summer and winter. 

Father Lemke, who spent many years doing missionary work in 
the Alleghanies, describes, in his “ Leben und Wirken,” his first meet- 
ing with the reverend prince. He says, “A journey to Loretto can 
be made now by the Pennsylvania Central Railroad in nine or ten 
hours, but at that time [1834] it was a break-neck affair: one had.then 
to be dragged about in miserable stages for at least three days and 
nights. . . . I arrived, at last, in safety at Munster, a little village laid 
out by Irish people on a table-land of the Alleghany Mountains, only 
four miles from Gallitzin’s residence. The stage stopped at the house 
of a certain Peter Collins, a genuine Irishman, who kept the post-office 
and hotel. The next morning—for it was evening when I arrived, 
and they would not on any account let me go on—a horse was saddled 
for me, and Thomas, one of the numerous Collins children, now a man 
of influence and reputation, stood ready, with a stick in his hand, to 
show me the way and to bring back the horse. We had gone about a 
mile or two in the woods when I saw a sled coming along, drawn by 
two strong horses. In the sled half sat; half reclined a venerable- 
looking man in an old, much-worn overcoat, wearing a peasant’s hat, 
which no one, it is likely, would have cared to pick up in the street, 
and carrying a book in his hand. I thought, seeing him brought 
along in this way, that there must have been an accident,—that per- 
haps the old gentleman had dislocated a limb in the woods; but 
Thomas, who had been on ahead, came running back, and said, ‘ There 
comes the priest,’ pointing to the man on the sled. I rode up, and 
asked,‘ Are you really the pastor of Loretto? ‘Yes, I am he.’ 
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‘Prince Gallitzin? ‘At a service, sir: I am that very exalted 
personage,’ saying which, he laughed heartily. ‘You may perhaps 
wonder,’ he continued, ‘at my singular retinue. But how can it be 
helped? We have not as yet, you see, roads fit for wagons ; we should 
be either fast or upset every moment. I cannot any longer ride horse- 
back, having injured myself by a fall, and it is also becoming hard to 
me to walk; besides, I have all the requirements for mass to take with 
me. I am now on my way to a place where for some years I have 
had a station.’ ” 

Notwithstanding the hardships, the poverty, and the inconvenience 
to which he was subjected during the forty-one years of his ministry 
at Loretto, his labors were crowned with wonderful success; for where 
he found twelve families he left thousands, where there were no 
churches he left many, and schools for both sexes were flourishing 
where he had found a barren waste. These are still growing under 
the care of the Sisters of Mercy and the Franciscan Brothers. 

More than one hundred priests now officiate where Gallitzin strug- 
gled alone. 

A branch of the Benedictine Order has been established in that 
region to which the prince gave his life so freely. 

Many are the changes that have come in the wake of the nineteenth 
century over the mountains. Spreading towards the east lies the grow- 
ing town of Loretto, upon the quiet streets of which one occasionally 
meets the sweet-faced Risters belonging to Mount Aloysius Convent, 
now adjoining the new St. Michael’s Church. Again, one of the 
Franciscan Fathers, in sombre black soutane, can be seen crossing the 
cemetery and, with bowed head, entering the church for evening 

rayer. 
J No more fitting or peaceful spot could have been chosen for a 
religious retreat than this mountain-height, with its many hallowed 
memories, and as I turned my back upon its restful beauty and faced 
towards the selfish, busy world, there lingered still the uplifting of 


heart and soul as of one who had walked with the saints, 
Hester Dorsey Richardson. 
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OTHING is new ’neath the sun, said he,— 
All things have been that ever could be. 
The grass has grown since the world began, 
And old at birth is the life of a man! 


Into his heart on the morrow came 
A grief that smote like a brand of flame. 
The grass grows fresh with the year again, 


And new in each heart is the throb of pain! 
Kate Putnam Osgood. 
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Nae” New-England girls, in my youth, and many others, were sent to 

Boston to school, and to my good fortune in that respect do I owe 
a glimpse of Margaret Fuller and of that institution, at Brook Farm, 
which Hawthorne describes so well in “The Blithedale Romance.” 
I must have “taken tea” with the great Nathaniel at Brook Farm, but 
I did not see him to know him, a fact which I have regretted all my 
life long. 

Two very handsome young men, in the blouse then worn by all the 
men, came in from the fields. I learned that they were George Wil- 
liam and Burrill Curtis. . 

Although I have forgotten much that has happened since, I can 
still see that group in the long, low, -crowded room, one summer even- 
ing in July, the intellectual faces of the men and women who were 
trying the experiment of life in community, after Fourier. Mr. Frank 
Shaw was furnishing all the money, and he and his beautiful wife were 
living near the gates of the wooden house which held the enthusiastic 
Brook-Farmers while their phalanstery was building. That burned 
up, and Mr. Shaw never got his money back. What was worse, the 
people quarrelled, the experiment failed, and all went up in smoke. 
George Ripley, who was at the head of the table, and who was the 
chief Fourierite, afterwards became a life-long friend of mine. How 
often, at fashionable parties in New York, did we talk of that van- 
ished experiment which has made jtself a name in our New-England 
history ! : 

Margaret Fuller, a very plain woman, with what struck me as a 
hump-back, was the oracle. I believe my youthful love of beauty 
caused me to do her injustice. She had a very long neck, which Dr. 
Holmes afterwards described as resembling “the great ophidian who 
betrayed our Mother Eve,” and perhaps her habit of craning it caused 
me to think her slightly deformed. But all was forgotten when she 
began to talk. It was a long, low ripple of fascinating and well- 
rounded sentences, a certain originality in the use of words, and that 
Cambridge pronunciation which I have always admired. Mr. Everett 
and Mr. Longfellow had it. Miss Fuller gave lessons in the art of 
conversation afterwards, and I am sure every girl who attended them 
has talked better ever since. Although an ‘intense egotist herself, Miss 
Fuller uttered {the wise axiom, “ Never talk about yourself, your dis- 
eases, your domestics, or your dresses. Talk about your friends’ inter- 
ests, not your own.” She also said (and how good it was!), “To have | 
unity, one must first have units: one cannot be unanimous alone.” 
She was an original thinker; and after I heard of her romantic mar- 
riage, her tragic death as Marchioness Ossoli, I was grateful for the 
privilege of having once touched this sparkling mind. 

Mr. Story, home from Rome after his first departure from the law 
to sculpture, a departure which caused his excellent father and his 
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New-England mother great sorrow, was a part of the brilliant environ- 
ment of one of my Boston school-winters. It was not as common a 
thing then for people to go to Europe as it is now, and I remember the 
pleasure with which I listened to his “ Roba di Roma” talk, a pleasure 
destined to be repeated many years later in the Palazzo Barberini, 
which he made his home for thirty years. During the latter visit he 
told me of a remark made by his mother when he first informed her of 
his decision to forsake the law for art. She said, “ William, with such 
a father as you have to open the doors of an honorable profession for 
you in your own city, how can you go off to make a failure in a strange 
country in a profession where there will be no honor even if you suc- 
ceed?” Rather a discouraging remark, one must admit. But W. W. 
Story never was discouraged, and I believe both parents lived to see 
their son the first of American sculptors. . 

It is, however, a curious light thrown on the then position of the arts 
in America. A fiddler and a sculptor were ranked as low fellows, 
below the salt. The picture of the little James Watt, watching the 
steam of the teakettle while his virtuous aunt shows him her watch 
and reproves him for laziness, is another instance in point of the van- 
rer Past reproving the adventurous Present. It is the old story of 

ileo. 

Young Mr. James Russell Lowell was then making his first 
triumphs, and I knew him at the most roseate period of his career, as 
a lover. He was just wooing the beautiful Maria White, his first love, 
and it was the prettiest courtship I ever saw. 

Lowell was extremely handsome in those days. He was older than 
I was,—old enough for me to look up to him as a demi-god. He had 
written his first successful verses, and they had entered into and en- 
riched my spring-time: they were indeed delightful! The hearer’s 
mood is the speaker’s opportunity, and I read the love-verses to Maria 
White, anticipatory of those which, later on, some poet should perhaps 
write for me. 

There was a fine picture of Lowell painted by Page, which gave 
his auburn hair and beard and his blue eyes with great perfection. He 
wore always a plain frock-coat buttoned to the chin, and broad collars 
turned down: so the portrait had great resemblance to some of the 
earlier pictures of Milton. William Story looked then—as he does now 
—like Shakespeare: the resemblance has increased as “Time has 
thinned his flowing locks.” They were two very remarkable young 
men, and they have both had exceedingly fortunate lives. 

That was a famous class who took their degrees at Harvard in 
1840. Dr. George B. Loring and General Devens were class-mates 
of Story and Lowell. There seemed to be scarcely a common man 
in it. 
Mr. Lowell has been the enfant gaté of American literature. His 
“Hosea Biglow” hit the popular taste, and did good political service, 
while his nobler and more serious poems have gained for him the 
applause of the world. 

Later on, I was destined to see him in London as our minister, and 
to enjoy the fame of my countryman whose society as a young girl I 
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had so much enjoyed, driving with him and his wife to Mount Auburn, 
and visiting at the lovely Elmwood, his father’s house. 

Mr. Longfellow, at Cambridge, was then the happiest and most 
famous of men at home and abroad. Mrs. Longfellow, sister to the 
famous wit Tom Appleton, was very handsome, a tall, large woman, 
with splendid eyes. 

A cousin of hers, Isaac Appleton Jewett, a man who had consider- 
able taste in literature and who wrote one of the earliest and best of 
American books on European travel, once gave me a package of Mrs. 
Longfellow’s letters to read. They were full of thought and happy 
expressions: I remember one, in which she said, “Lakes are eyes— 
not merely spectacles—in the landscape.” She was witty, as was her © 
Traci ae tigen Sat k he bes 

suppose Tom eton for thirty years kept on saying the best 
things that anybody, oe Sydney Smith, ever aid, iis quiches 
was marvellous. 

His sayings that “all Bostonians were Unitarians, because no man 
who was born in Boston could see the necessity of being born again,” 
and that “good Bostonians, when they died, went to Paris,’”’ were only 
outposts of what he did say. 

I was lunching with him one day towards the last of his life, when _ 
a party of ladies discussed the merits of one not present. I said, “I 
wonder at your unanimity, while you are all so bright, in putting her at 
the head of everything.” “Oh,” said one, “that is because she is so 
generous: she does not boss us.” “ Yes,” said Mr. Appleton, reflec- 
tively ; “and, yet, this is Boss-town.” 

It was not alone that Mr. Appleton could be funny; he was most 
accomplished, quoted well, had thought and read on every subject. 
Once asked to take the part of Charles II. in a tableau, he said— __ 

‘“‘* Never said a foolish thing, and never did a wise one,’—too true, 
too true.” 

Every one expected in our practical land that Tom Appleton would 
do more than he did; but it was quite enough for those who heard 
him talk to think that he did enough. 

Another wit, very renowned in those days and for twenty. years 
afterwards, was George T. Davis, of Greenfield, whom Thackeray 
declared to be the best dinner-table talker in America. 

Mr. Davis’s wit was of the true New-England quality. 

On being asked once what he had been dite, e said, “ Devoting 
the whole strength of a giant intellect to the taxation of costs.” 

His partner, he said, was desirous of emulating Lord Campbell, 
“and had added a new terror to death, by writing the history of the 
deputy sheriffs.” 

When a little daughter was born to him, he was so delighted that 
he kissed the nurse who brought him the intelligence. On this fact 
being told through New England, he declared himself one “ who had 
done by stealth and blushed to find it fame.” 

This delightful man, full of every intellectual gift and grace, was . 
one of the frequenters of James T. Fields’s book-store, which was to 
Boston iat Manny's parlors were in London to the early English 
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authors of this century. There every day could be seen the venerable 
Ticknor, the elegant Prescott, Oliver Wendell Holmes, boiling over 
with fun, Mr, Longfellow and Mr. Lowell, Whipple, and Fields him- 
self, as funny and as poetical as anybody. 

There were said the good things, destined to be repeated in the 
evening at a thousand tea-tables within the radius of Boston, at Cam- 
bridge, Brookline, Watertown, Medford, and Nahant. What an in- 
tellectual, thoughtful, and accomplished society it was ! 

I have been all over the world since, but I have never seen any- 
thing like it. I have never heard conversation so brilliant, nor have 
I met such wits. 

The clergy formed a great part of it—Rev. Mr. Waterston, Mr. 
Frothingham, Rev. Edward Hale (one of the famous class of 1840), 
several Channings, and Dr. Lothrop and many Parkmans, always 
amusing. ; 

Dr. Bellows, who was an admirable raconteur, used to tell very 
good stories of Dr. Parkman, who was very dry. 

Dr. Parkman was once met by a ragged fellow in New York, who 
rushed up and almost embraced him, and said, “ My dear pastor, how 
glad I am to see you here! Could you lend me three dollars to get 
back to Boston with ?” etc., ete. 

The doctor, in narrating this incident, remarked in his fine formal 
manner, “ After carefully perusing his features, he did not strike’me as 
one who had enjoyed gospel privileges lately. I said, ‘ My good friend, 
that particular three dollars to which you refer I do not happen to 
have about me to-day.” 

Dr. Parkman was one of the last of the clergy to wear black silk 
gloves whilst preaching, with the forefinger cut off to facilitate the 
turning over of the leaves of his sermon. 

He made a’great impression on the youthful Sarah Butler, after- 
wards and now the celebrated Mrs. Wister, who accompanied her 
mother, the great Fanny Kemble Butler, to church one day in her 
early youth. 

The little maid insisted on talking in church, and, looking up at 
Dr. Parkman, she said aloud, to the amusement of the congregation, 
“ Mother, is that God ?” 

Some one telling Dr. Parkman of this, as a mortifying incident, 
he remarked, gravely, “ Why extinguish so early a spirit of rever- 
ence ?” 

Mr. Prescott was one of the most beautiful of men. I use the 
word advisedly, as he deserved the adjective usually applied to women. 
His face had the perfection of a cameo, and his manners the sweetness 
and softness of the highest caste. 

I saw him at his own house in Lynn in 1855, when visiting his 
daughter Mrs. James Lawrence, and he showed me the apparatus for 
writing which his feeble sight demanded. I have still the paper on 
which he wrote between the steel lines,— 

‘“‘T am happy to see my dear friend in my little study.” 

Around him were the evidences of the immense industry which 
preceded his “ Ferdinand and Isabella” and his “ Conquest of Mexico.” 
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Then he took me into the grounds, and showed me the circle around 
the tree which his feet had worn in the daily walk which he made so 
poetical. 

Years after, I wrote, in memory of this, the following sonnet, which 
Mr. Ticknor did me the honor to incorporate in his life of Prescott : 


PRESCOTT. 
The great historian composed many of his most brilliant chapters while walking beneath 
a wide-spreading tree on the lawn near his sea-side villa. His footsteps had worn a circle 
in the turf. 


No more, alas, the soft returning spring 
Shall greet thee, walking near thy favorite tree, 
Marking with patient step the magic ring 
Where pageants grand and monarchs moved with thee, 
Thou new Columbus! bringing from old Spain 
Her ancient wealth to this awaiting shore, 
Returning, stamped with impress of thy brain, 
Far richer treasures than her galleons bore. 
Two worlds shall weep for thee,—the old, the new,— 
Now that the marble and the canvas wait 
In vain to cheer the homes and hearts so true, 
Thy immortality made desolate! 
While angels, on imperishable scroll, 
Record the wondrous beauty of thy soul. 


It was not until 1869 that I saw the fellow-historian, Motley, in 
London. He was our minister at the time, and treated us with great 
courtesy. 

Mr. Motley was another beautiful man, with the attractive modesty, 
the grace, the charm, the elegance, the wit, and the approachability of 
both Judge Story and Mr. Prescott. . 

Indeed, when I have been treated with snobbish coolness, with 
atronage and with a sort of “stand aside, for I am holier than thou,” 
y lesser people, I have remembered the sweet humble manner of 

Story, the great jurist, the almost appealing courtesy of Prescott and 

Motley, the manner of Washington Irving, shy, gentle, and delightful, 

and that of General Dix, which put a crown on one’s head. It is not 
reat men who are condescending. 

The gifted family of the Hales, who have lasted gifted and famous 
ever since, were a part of this early and delightful New-England set. 
So were the Peabodys, and the Lawrences, and the Danas. 

Society was simpler then. New-England life had, however, a 
quiet elegance, and “there were cakes and ale,” as Mrs. Stowe has 
said. An immense hospitality reignéd. Gentlemen in the country 
had large houses, and cellars into which every year a great cask of 
Madeira was rolled, a bottle of which, with the unfailing brandy and gin, 
stood on the sideboard, much needed, I dare say, in our frosty winters. 
But, alas, all that we who came later inherited of the Madeira was the 
rheumatism which it engendered. ' 

The New-England “ help” was then a well-known feature of every - 
kitchen ; and such cooking, such “washing and ironing,” such atten- 
tion in sickness, such willing and intelligent service, I have never seen 
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since, except in some great house in England, where the well-trained 
housekeeper and upper servants always reminded me of Statira, who 
was our cook and factotum for forty years. 

Statira was, however, the last of a noble race, and the most excellent 
tyrant I ever knew. Strong and capable, there was nothing she could 
not do, except to get along with an Irish assistant. 

She rose at two or three in the morning to do the wash ; she cooked 
the most exquisite breakfast and dinner; her coffee was as clear as 
wine, and so was her soup ; her: bread had no synonyme for lightness. 
She would be ready at two o’clock in the day to come up and take a 
crying baby, who, resting against her clean apron and ample bosom, 
and me to and fro by her in a kitchen chair, soon forgot his woes 
and sank into a balmy sleep, to the tune of “ Jee-ru-sa-lem” with the 
accent on the first syllable. 

No toothache could resist Statira’s warm embrace. Often now in 
a sleepless night I sigh for that down pillow into which my childish 
woes buried themselves. She was a born doctor, and could do up a 
cut finger as deftly as a surgeon ; and she loved her dear mistress, at 
whose feet she now sleeps, watching in death, as in life. The shadow 
of the same cross falls on both. She danced, perhaps, at the weddings, 
she certainly wept at the funerals, of the children she had loved and 
helped to rear, and yet there was never the slightest attempt at equality. 
She had her own pew in the church, and her own table in the kitchen. 
She died in the service of the children’s children, a happy, respectable, 
high-class servant. 

When I hear so much talk of the difficulty of “ providing pro- 
fessions for women,” I think of Statira, and wish that a foolish pride 
had not prevented New-England girls from following her noble ex- 
ample. A glorified household service,—what could be more respect- 
able? Statira had not had education,—she could barely write her name 
and read her Bible,—but she had the great New-England intelligence. 
She was, however, very superstitious, and easily frightened, to which 
we are all indebted for a very picturesque belief in the efficacy of the 
black cat as a visitor, and in the necessity of seeing the new moon over 
our right shoulders. She was readily startled at a sudden noise, as of 
a knock or the ringing of a bell ; and to seeing her great frame quiver, 
as the bell over her head jingled, I owe the belated heart-beat which 
to-day cannot resist a sudden shock of noise. 

But she taught us the great beauty of fidelity; she taught us to 
tell the truth and to be obedient; she made good nurses of us,—we 
can all take care of the sick,—and she gave us good bread to eat. 

After our mother died, we had a wholesome fear of Statira. She 
was, like all old servants, something of a tyrant, but we learned that 
it was wisest to submit peacefully. 

Diplomacy, therefore (the study of the greatest minds, Talleyrand 
and Bismarck), was not left out. When Statira declared that we 
should not take her fresh pies and cakes to picnics, we learned to sub- 
mit. It was the lesson of Gravelotte, when, by judiciously retreat- 
ing, we hoped to avoid Sedan and Metz; and one or two such politic 
ruses brought us fresh batches of pies and cakes for the next picnic. 
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The children of her heart generally got what they wanted, in the long 
run. 
She had her decided favorites among our visitors, and would cook 
better dinners for some than for others. This might have become in- 
convenient, a tyranny from which no diplomacy could have saved us. 
She was very watchful when the beau-period came along, and looked 
askance at the young men’ who wished to marry her lasses. 

But she was invaluable, and most picturesque. I see now the vision 
of that clean kitchen, with its great wood fire, that oven, where a great 
baking seemed always going on, the “hired man”—another character 
—cracking butternuts in one corner, a black boy playing the fiddle in 
another corner, two or three maids scurrying about, and Statira, in 
stature a giantess, in demeanor a queen, brandishing a flat-iron as if it — 
were a sceptre. M. E. W. Sherwood. 





INTANGIBLE. 


AS it his breath that brightened my face? 
Was it a touch of his spirit’s grace? 
Only a smile was left there to trace 
The soul of the thought to its hiding-place. 
Kate P, Lathrop. 





THE ENGLISH SPARROW. 


s° dainty in plumage and hue, 

A study in gray and in brown, 
How little, how little we knew 

The pest he would prove to the town! 


Scarce a song-bird he fails to molest, 
Belligerent, meddlesome thing ! 

Wherever he goes as a guest, 
He is sure to remain as a king. 


From dawn until daylight grows dim, 
Perpetual chatter and scold ; 

No winter migration for him, 
Not even afraid of the cold. 


Yet, from tip of his tail to his beak, 
I like him, the sociable elf. 
The reason is needless to seek,— 
Because I’m a gossip myself. 
Mary Isabella Forsyth. 
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N enterprising census-taker once called at a house whose master bore the 
scriptural name of “ Ai.” On interviewing a member of the family and 
asking for the proprietor’s first name, the reply was, “ Ai.” Being unused to 
his task, and not thoroughly educated regarding names in Israel, he repeated 
his inquiry, emphasizing the fact that the name was what he sought. Again he 
received the reply “ Ai,” whereupon, growing impatient, he plainly said that he 
did not wish the initials, but desired the name in full. 

Initials meant nothing to him, and the question arises now, When do they 
mean anything, and how much do they mean? 

Our kindred across the water, who are prone to add name to name in a way 
that bewilders us, ridicule our use of initials, and it seems well to consider if, 
under many circumstances, it is desirable to allow this American Ifabit to become 
thoroughly crystallized. 

A preliminary step in the consideration is, of necessity, an inquiry for the 
origin of the custom. It was not so long ago that people revelled in the use of 
double names in domestic life, and a peculiar dread filled the hearts of some 
children when a parent, stern in his goodness, addressed “ William Ebenezer” at 
length. But, though we are apt to consider “ change” as the special prerogative 
of our day, the first cause of this tendency to abbreviation can be traced to the 
early days of American life. 

Peculiar phases of life always produce peculiar people. The extreme 
spirit that led the Puritans, who deemed only scriptural names proper, away 
from those that might possibly savor of saint-worship, caused them to burden 
the helpless infants with texts for names, the two most notable of which were 
“Praise-God” prefixed to Barebones, and “ Zeal-of-the-Land-Busy.” This 
religious spirit, and possibly, as “all the world’s akin,” the same mental process 
that caused the Indian mother to name her babe “ Black Cloud” or “Soaring 
Eagle” from the first object that impressed her after its birth, made the Puritan 
mother express her feeling with such names as “ Thankfulness,” “ Concurrence,” 
“ Hate-Evil,” and not unfrequently “ Wait-Still-on-the-Lord.” But with all the 
moderation of those slow-coach days, there was an embryonic spirit, developed 
in full power now, that chafed under spending too much time needlessly : so the 
Yankee tendency to curtness abridged names even then, and these soon became 
“Currence,” “ Hatill,” and “ Wait-Still,”” which latter in another generation 
was reduced to “ Wait.” 

The time-saving modern American has carried the matter still further, and 
two initials—always two, as a sort of compensation—are made to do duty in 
individualizing people. 

But do they individualize? that is the question! There may lie half a 
world between John Clark and James Clark, and as much between John Brown 
Clark and John Benjamin Clark,—as in the case of the exacting census-taker 
in many instances initials would not mean anything. For business purposes 
they have a certain use: time is too precious in these rapid years to permit of 
unnecessary effort in writing or even in speaking. Abbreviations of all kinds 
are resorted to, and an alphabetical appendix to a name represents honors and 
positions manifold. In such use initials are full of meaning, and in some 
instances impart a sort of charm to the individual. 
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But there are occasions when they are to be deprecated. If “ Charles 
Jones” is not sufficiently distinctive, why “part the name in the middle” by 
writing “Charles G. Jones” instead of giving it in its entirety, “Charles Gordon 
Jones”? It requires no special education to distinguish the greater softness 
to the ear of the name over the initial. Moreover, the use of the second name 
frequently reveals an identity which would not otherwise be imagined. 

Women usually change the surname at marriage; both men and women 
can change the surname by act of legislature; but the baptismal names cannot 
be changed, and those whose first names have not baptismal authority find them 
practically unchangeable. Sovereigns reign, not under family names, but under 
one or more of the many “given” names, not only as following ancient custom, 
but as being more distinctive than a family name can be. We have all heard of 
the intensely democratic American who desired to see Mrs. Guelph. 

The surname is in a measure vague. To assert, that “Brown said so and 
so” would, except to a very limited number, provoke the query, “ Which 
Brown?” and to those still outside a limited number “G. W. Brown” would 
probably, in nine cases out of ten, mean “George Washington Brown,” but 
possibly the tenth case might mean “ Gregory William.” 

_ This is an era of statistics and computations, but as yet no indefatigable 
calculator has given to the world a statement informing us if there are names 
enough in the language of any race “ to go round.” 

Mathematical principles may yet be brought to bear to demonstrate how 
many. combinations may be made with the “Christian” names and surnames at 
our disposal. Imagining a law that forbade the use of a combination more 
than once in a generation, helpless humanity might be burdened with those 
most incongruous. However we should rebel, it would prevent that repetition 
of an honored name in different branches of a family, so often met, when to 
distinguish relations bearing the same first names and surnames there is a 
bewilderment of initials, “Robert A.” and “ Robert B.,” etc., until one wishes 
the alphabet had never been invented. 

A glance through an academy catalogue or over the list of contributors to 
_ any current periodical will show that among artistic and literary people the 
more definite signature is largely adopted, and we are vaguely realizing its sense 
of completeness. As has been said regarding personal idiosyncrasies, “we all 
have bad habits in manner, speaking, etc. ; our friends see them; why should 
not we see them? It may increase our self-consciousness for a little while as 
we try to correct them, but it is better to risk that until the habit of more grace- 
ful manner is so well established that the self-consciousness disappears and our 
friends welcome the improvement.” Soin regard to this American habit which 
can make no plea for grace, and but little for significance, and which has 
brought on us some ridicule from the older nations, let us, who are said to be 
the most self-conscious of modern peoples, look it fairly in the face, and decide, 
each for himself, what is necessary to individualize him, and, if inconveniently 
burdened with names, drop the letters that mean nothing to the world at large 
from his signature. 

For those who may still cherish a clinging fondness for initials, a question 
arises. Time moves relentlessly, “the years of a man” must come to an end, 
and the record be written: “ What will an initial mean to future generations 
on your tombstone?” 

Jane de Forest Shelton. 
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.Mark Twain on Telepathy.—It is a notable event when our first living 
humorist deigns to write a long and serious article, without a word of “ funning” 
in it. One might be tempted to doubt the good faith of so much gravity from 
such a quarter; but he seems to reassure us by saying that he offered the piece, 
years ago, to a leading review, which declined to print it without his name; and 
to let that appear would have been “the surest possible way to defeat [his] 
desire that the public should receive the thing seriously.” Such are the penal- 
ties of a reputation for wit. It is almost a case of the shepherd and the wolf. 

Without being what used to be called a medium, it appears that Mr. 
Clemens is a “sensitive” or something of the kind (we are not sure about the 
technical terms), and possesses powers which we must consider much more re- 
markable than he thinks them. He can make anybody, even a.mere business 
acquaintance, write to him at any given moment, by sitting down and inditing 
to that person a letter which he presently tears up; and he can—perhaps not 
always, but often—before opening a letter, tell who wrote it, and when and 
where, and what is in it,—not the words, indeed, but the substance. 

This is only a part of what he calls mental telegraphy; and it opens a 
vista of endless possibilities and dangers. For instance, if my tailor, by simply 
fixing his mind on the subject, can compel me to write to him about his little 
bill, I might be forced to keep sending him my excuses twice a day, and at 
last a check. Or if thought can travel in this promiscuous way without volition, 
why should not Mr. Huntington (say) get wind of Mr. Gould’s projects before 
they are carried out, and head him off in Wall Street? At this rate nobody’s 
bosom secrets will be safe, and thinking becomes as perilous as talking. The 
ming shrinks back appalled from such a prospect.: 

But perhaps this Power (as hitherto with the Occultists) cannot be used for 
base and monetary ends. Mme. Blavatsky and Mr. Isaacs, as we know, could 
do wonderful things; but we do not read that they employed their mystic 
talents on the Stock Exchange, or even for the recovery of Captain Kidd’s 
treasure. Or perhaps—though Mr. Clemens does not think so—the strange gift 
is confined to men of genius. If one could be only sure of that!—for our 
geniuses nowadays are sober and virtuous persons. In Mark Twain’s hands, 
e.g., it would be so employed as to hurt nobody. But he ought not to tell all he 
knows in this public way. It might fall into bad hands; and so long as the 
limits and applications of the Power are left undefined, the idea of its misuse 
is too alarming. 

He does indicate one application of it which seems to be in the interest of 
peace and charity, as removing any necessity for squabblings and heartburnings 
over the twofold (or manifold) paternity of poems like “Rock me to Sleep,” 
“ Beautiful Snow,” and “Only Waiting.” As these are more or less pious effu- 
sions, the controversies over their authorship were attended with some scandal, 
And yet they were probably “all blameless cases of unintentional and unwit- 
ting mental telegraphy.” If Dr. Muhlenberg had only known that, how much 
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pain he might have escaped in the years when the dubious Yankee printer 
made his life a burden to him by claiming “I would not live alway”! 

And why should we not extend the principle beyond the narrow limits of 
contemporaneous production? One of our learned divines lately put forth an 
edifying work, and two malignant New York papers printed, in the deadly 
parallel column, whole pages from it and from an English book of twenty years’ 
earlier date. “Plagiarism!” Not at all; at least, not necessarily. Preachers 
do not steal, and our man probably never saw the lucubrations of his predecessor. 
The other may have been reading over his own time-stained pages last year, 
and wondering why such eloquence did not find more admirers ; and the thought- 
waves, by processes as yet unexplained but often paralleled, passed over the sea 
and a section of this continent, and entered a brain which fondly fancied them 
new. If I try to illuminate the world with a novel, and my enemies rake up 
a copy of that novel printed in 1859 and bearing the name of B. F. Jones, this 
does not prove that I ever heard of Jones’s effort before. Rather than impute 
larcenous motives to a fellow-creature, it is reasonable to suppose that some de- 
voted reader, having exhausted all the recent fiction and gone back to that of 
the Past, has extracted Jones’s meritorious but forgotten work from the upper 
shelves of the public library, and, as he pored over the fascinating pages, their 
contents were telepathically transferred from his cranium to mine. It is simply 
the architect of the Cologne cathedral over again, with his fine plans that were 
all somebody else’s. 

The trouble is that we can never tell how much of our cerebral product is 
our own and how much the other fellow’s. If this thing goes on, there will 
soon be room for a new and lucrative profession,—that of the omnivorous reader 
of appalling memory, who shall have perused everything and forgotten nothing. 
To him all our manuscripts will have to be submitted before publication, to see 
which of them have appeared before. 


The late Lord Lytton.—“ Owen Meredith” was once a victim to this 
kind of thought-transference, and was loudly accused of conveying certain 
passages from one of George Sand’s books into “ Lucile.” That does not matter 
now, any more than the facts that he was once governor-general of India and 
lately ambassador to France. As the pet of Beaconsfield and Salisbury his 
demise may cause a sensation in “society” and leave a gap in the diplomatic 
circles of Europe; but over here we care about him only as the son of his father 
and a notable ex-poet in his own right. His best work was done before he was 
thirty, and his literary career may be said to have closed long ago; but in his 
day he not only was a picturesque figure and a precocious talent, but entered into 
the life of a great many people. This generation cannot be impressed by him 
as were those who were young in the sixties. The time was when nearly every 
girl who read anything was in tears over “ Lucile,”and boys who had reached 
the poetic age, the sentimental and the would-be cynical alike, had by heart 
more or less of his earlier verses. To such he was a guide, philosopher, and 
friend, and his blue-and-gold volumes a sort of modern Bible. The critics of 
that period sniffed at him, and told him it was all very pretty, but he must 
remember that the picture was yet to paint. If so, it was never painted. After 
“ Lucile” came the Songs of Servia, which were of small consequence, and two vol- 
umes of learned verse about the Byzantine court and its peculiar manners, which 
nobody cared much for. “The Ring of Amasis,” which he afterwards rewrote, 
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had some few admirers, but Egyptian romance was not in demand, and in prose 
people did not expect him to compete with his father. He undertook that 
father’s life with well-grounded reluctance, and executed it in a filial spirit,— 
which is not the modern way. So his fame, such as it is, must rest on the effu- 
sions of his salad days. Crude they may be, but they were full of life and 
character, and they left an echo in many hearts now far from young. He was 
the poet of Youth,—of its dreams, its yearnings, its restlessness, its strivings to 
know the unknowable, attain the unattainable, and do what cannot be done; 
of its premature sophistication, its would-be worldly wisdom, its callow cynicism 
when it fancies itself b/asé and is only disappointed ; of its blunders, its wander- 
ings, its sins, and its repentance. No young fellow ever more pathetically 
dressed the old man’s part. And for all this some of us, if we were not far past 
the crying age, would fain freshen with our tears the retrospective and somewhat 
withered wreath we lay upon his tomb. 


\ 


Peter Ibbetson.—When a man who has made his mark in other fields 
tries his hand for the first time at literature, it is always interesting to see what 
comes of the effort. Mr. Du Maurier’s first book has plenty of ability and 
originality, but—except for the pictures, which do much to elucidate the story 
—it is not what would be expected from so eminent a society artist. It is not 
a society novel at all: with trifling exceptions, the hero either abjures or is 
exiled from the gatherings of the four hundred and the forty thousand alike. 
Again, while the author’s drawings in Punch and elsewhere appeal to every- 
body, these chapters are likely to prove caviare to the general. They reveal 
an inward and esoteric element in one hitherto known as acute observer and 
good-humored satirist: the man of the world becomes a poet, a dreamer, caring 
for nothing in external life except the recollections of youth, dwelling in a 
midnight realm visible only to the spirit’s eye. The things which are seen fade 
into nothingness, the ideal and intangible becomes the real. 

All this will be foolishness to the practical, but those who can tolerate 
poetry disjoined from metre and rhyme may find in it a certain loftiness and 
pathos. The boy Peter, suddenly cut off from the idyllic associations of his 
childhood and thrust into uncongenial surroundings, is thereafter active only in 
fancies. He grows up unhappy and ineffective, a pure-minded recluse, and 
flings his heart at the feet of the stately young Duchess of Towers, who turns 
out to be the playmate of his enchanted infancy. They meet but twice or so 
in the flesh, but constantly in the hours of slumber, leading a connected life as 
dream-lovers. In the beginning of this her influence, exerted in the daytime 
and in fact, procures a commutation of his sentence after the commission of a 
laudable murder, and he spends the rest of his waking life in a jail or an asylum, 
indifferent to what happens in the sunshine, waiting for the nightly opening of 
the ivory gate. In the course of these nocturnal enjoyments, which last unim- 
paired for many years, the duchess and the convict visit strange lands and learn 
strange lore, making acquaintance with the mammoth and with their common 
great-grandmother. Her death breaks up these interviews for a time, and he 
goes mad, literally and violently ; but his power of dreaming is presently restored, 
and her wraith escapes from Paradise for his consolation. Thenceforth the tale 
grows still more mystical, and he is made partaker of some of the secrets of the 
Life Beyond: these he had meditated to impart, when the cutting short of his 
own earthly career prevented the lifting of the veil. We are told only that “ all 
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will be well for us all, and of such a kind that all who do not sigh for the moon 
will be content.” ‘Yet Peter Ibbetson did sigh for the moon,—and got it. 

The enjoyableness of such a tale depends upon the reader’s point of view. 
To the seyere reforming Realist it is midsummer madness; to such as have not 
forgotten their youth, but can tolerate fairy-tales and find room for those vaguer 
passions which “look before and after, and pine for what is not,” it is true, not 
indeed to any visible facts of this mundane existence, but to certain phases of 
human nature,—to its daily discontent, its nightly visions, its aspirations which 
may be dim but are perhaps not wholly uninspired. 


The Passing of the Dictator.—It looks almost as if the days of Ceesarism 
might be numbered, at least on this western hemisphere. Balmaceda’s career 
should have its lesson for intending throne-builders, and Fonseca’s prudent 
withdrawal from that dubious business is not without a moral. The Latin 
races, and particularly our neighbors in the southern parts of this continent, 
have a good deal to learn in the science and art of self-government, but they 
are making progress. It really was not worth while to oust poor Dom Pedro 
if somebody else, probably less modern in views and less constitutional in temper, 
was to take his place under another name; and the Brazilians appear to see that 
point. Republics are fine things, but to have them, as was said long ago, you 
must first have republicans; and it is pleasant to think that people are getting 
tired of being dictated to, whether by the divine right of birth or by that of 
ambition and impudence. 


Colonel Richard Malcolm Johnston is most widely known as the chronicler 
of the manners and humors of middle Georgia. But besides his “‘ Dukesborough 
Tales” and other dialect stories he has done work on more serious lines, in- 
cluding a history of English Literature and a life of A. H. Stephens: these 
appeared before the sketches that have made him famous. A scholar is seldom 
content to pose simply as a humorist, and some of the fruit of Colonel Johns- 
ton’s graver pursuits appears in a little volume of “Studies, Literary and 
Social.” These nine essays range from the Greek sages to George Eliot, and 
include remarks on personages so far apart as Belisarius and Ben Franklin, 
criticisms on Shakespeare and Mme. de Staél, and disquisitions on the author’s 
other vocations as lawyer and school-master. They are written in an inquiring 
and kindly spirit, and will be welcome to his many admirers. 


Miss Matt Crim has been known of late as the author of a few tales and 
sketches of rural Georgia, very little in Colonel Johnston’s vein. Her first 
book, “‘ Adventures of a Fair Rebel,” bears the same ear-marks,—a style naively 
simple, as remote from accomplishment as from pretence, and an apparent 
familiarity with what she writes about. Her acquaintance with the war was 
at second-hand, but she gives a life-like account of the siege of Atlanta and of 
the doings and sufferings of those days. There is no extravagance, and the 
heroine was not a hardened rebel, for in the midst of the strife she gave her 
heart and hand to one who was fighting against his section and for the Union. 
The little story is domestic and womanly, sweet and pure. The air of truth 
fails only on the last page, when the husband, reported as killed at Jonesboro’, 
comes back sound after the return of peace, having sent never a word to his 
supposed widow in all that time. This might do in Bret Harte and the melo- 
dramatists, but it is a swerving from Miss Crim’s standard. 
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HERE is an armful of taking literature which the easy-going reader may 
pick over with the certainty of finding something to laugh at, something to 
think, not too deeply, about, and something to remember. ‘The laboring presses 
creak and whirr just as severely in putting forth an octavo of good humor as in 
making a folio of sermons. The easy-going reader may turn the tables and 
treat both with impartial levity. If we offer him a serious page or so, he may 
skip that, if he chooses, or laugh it away. He will find an unmistakable bright- 
ness about most of the books of this month, which will render skipping a 


needless subterfuge and laughter a necessary result. 


There is, for instance, a charming whimsicality in the situ- 

A North Country ation of Mrs. Betham-Edwards’s last story which smacks on 

+ nal clam the one hand of the playful drollery of Sterne and on the 

other of the more modern outlandishness of our own Stock- 

ton. The author of Rudder Grange is himself a lineal descendant of the author 

of Tristram Shandy, and this may account for the family resemblance of which 

Mrs. Betham-Edwards partakes. Yet it cannot altogether explain the charm 

of A North Country Comedy, because there is in it something of its author’s 

own, mingled with inherited traits, which brings a piquancy and personality of 
flavor such as we have learned to know and enjoy in her previous books. 

What, for example, could be happier or funnier, blending the elements of 
authorship we have mentioned, than a journey into the lake-region of England, 
undertaken by two old maids in answer to an advertisement for the next of kin 
of Alfred De Robert, whose wife desires to distribute the family heirlooms in 
equal shares before setting out for Bongo in Africa? Sabina Ricketts and Pru- 
dence Perfect land at Briardale at nightfall bent upon this quest, and they meet 
with some surprising accidents in finding their way to the house of Curate Bac- 
chus, who takes them in because every other door is closed. Mrs. De Robert 
lives near by, at Hopedale Manor, and has placed the execution of her husband’s 
dying request in the hands of the Rev. ‘Mr. Meridian, her vicar. She and Miss 
Ivory, the daughter of a deceased friend, live together, and together they mean 
to shake off the dulness of Hopedale by their trip to Bongo. The curate and 
the vicar are rival suitors for the beautiful Miss Ivory’s hand, and this tender 
episode is further complicated by the arrival of three American claimants of 
Mrs. De Robert’s gift, the youngest of whom, a dashing army surgeon, tries to 
capture her companion as well. When the laughable entanglement is about 
unravelled, a new dilemma arises in the appearance of an Algerian army sur- 
geon, in Oriental magnificence, who claims cousinship and induces Mrs. De 
Robert to substitute “ Algery” for Bongo. 

How this unique plot works itself out must be left for the reader to discover, 
to whom it will be apparent, at the same time, that the long-deferred birth of 
Tristram Shandy and the impending trip to Africa of Mrs. De Robert which 
happens, after all, only on the last page, have a strikingly funny kinship. 
The Rev. Laurence Sterne knew the humor of treating the unlikely seriously, 
and Mrs. Betham- Edwards has also learned that happy secret. She has given 
Vor. XLIX.—17 
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us, indeed, in A North Country Comedy, which the Messrs. Lippincott have 
brought out as the newest of their Copyright Foreign Novels, a generous tuste 
of the old wine served up in a brand-new bottle. 





, Talking thus of wine brings us to the great truth, conse- © 
Mr. Sponge’sSport- crated by the wisdom of generations of tipplers and diners- 
ing Tour. By the out, that the real article needs no bush; and such an article 
Author of Handley. P lea . 
Cross,AskMamme, 8 the jolly, rollicking old narrative of Mr. Sponge’s Sport- 
ete. ing Tour, written away back in the fifties by Mr. Surtees, 
: of fox-hunting renown, and illustrated by the inimitable 
pen of Jc’ ~ -sxi. It does one good to go again with Mr. Sponge through his 
hearty »;,:. unretlecting experiences across country. There is no taint of morbid 
anaiysis, no prying into the secret chambers of the soul, in the careless, good- 
natured, and good-humored company gathered here for the chase or seated about 
the board for the generous fare relished in that day by light-hearted men. One 
need not be bothered by convictions nor prepare with a course of ethics to read 
these happy-go-lucky adventures. Open the book, glance down a page, cast an 
eye at a cut, and you are done for: the allurements of the chase, the tally-ho, 
the bay of hounds, the tumbling rider, the dandy horseman, the slangy jockey, 
—these are all alive in its pages, and as it secured a firm place in the regard of 
readers of ‘the last age, so it will certainly win the kindliest sentiments from 
the old and the young of this. 

Mr. Dickens began Pickwick in illustration of “ Phiz’s” delightful illustra- 
tions, but soon outstripped them with a wit and humor that still echo clear 
around the world. Here we have an illustrator who is none the less celebrated, 
none the less droll and characteristic, and quite as much in sympathy with his 
text as Browne was with the text of Dickens. The combination is exceptional. 
It seems almost foreordained, like that of some of the dishes served to us together 
at the table, which take on an added toothsomeness from being in company. 
Mr. Sponge has not a few of the traits of Pickwick, not as a man, but as a book, 
and, as in the case of the latter energetic sportsman, his picture and that of his 
companions done into black and white by a nimble pen add a relish to the 
account of his career which gives the final touch to a winning and laughable 
narrative. 

The present edition, which comes from the Lippincotts, is well called the 
“ Jorrocks,” in memory of Mr. Sponge’s fellow-sportsman of the companion 
book, Handley Cross. It is bound in a most taking and sportsmanlike cover; 
and both inside and out savors of lusty good cheer and open-air delights. 


Adventure is to sport as tragedy to comedy. Both breathe 

Through Equato- the open air and live upon exercise, but the one is a pleasant 
rial Africa. By mockery and the other grim earnest. No two books could 
co wegen better illustrate this than Through Equatorial Africa and 
by Minna J. a. Mr. Sponge. They are the light and shade of a life of 
Bergmann. moving accident. Baron von Wissmann is a brave and in- 
telligent explorer, who has made three memorable journeys 

into mid-Africa, during the last of which, in 1886-1887, he traversed the entire 
continent from Banana on the west to Quilimane on the east. The present 
handsome book is a narrative of that journey, and, with Stanley’s latest volumes 
in mind, and conscious of all the slangy charm of Stephens in his account of 
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scouting for Stanley, we may frankly say that this is the most vivid and enter- 
taining account of African travel yet written. Baron von Wissmann paralleled 
much of Stanley’s last course through the Equatorial country, but penetrated 


‘ quite another region, many miles below, and met with distinctly different expe- 


riences, which: he has told in a free, anecdotical, and engaging style, such as 
Stanley, with his grim earnestness, could hardly ever command. 

Baron von Wissmann’s mission in Africa was the opening of the Baluba 
country, south of the Congo Free State, and the counteraction of the slave-trade 
to the southeast of that tract. He went out at the desire of the Belgian king 
and the Crown Prince of Germany, and hence his facilities for observation were 
unlimited. His account of the slave-raids by Arabs and of the :‘reatment of 
the captured blacks will go a long way toward quelling this atrocis «practice, 
but he is at his best in brief and thrilling anecdotes of the chase and of ex ,lora- 
tion, which give his book a continuity of interest stretching from cover to cover, 
and realize for the reader all the dangerous zest of life in the Equatorial jungle 
and on its vast unexplored rivers. . 

The illustrations of this last and best of the African narratives call for em- 
phatic notice. They are not only well-reproduced specimens of excellent draw- 
ings, but they possess a peculiar aspect of faithfulness to the text which renders 
them exceptionally valuable. Indeed, the entire book is a credit to author, 
artist, and publishers (J. B. Lippincott Co.), and makes a positive addition to 
our knowledge of the dark continent. 


What an indescribable charm there is in old theatrical 
The Life of an prints, or in a time-yellowed play-bill that includes in the 
i By Pierce cast some famous name! We go back to the candle-lit 
stage, the simple scenic contrivances, of our grandfathers, 
with a touch of pathos that keeps down a gentle laugh at the primitive théatre 
which meant so much more then than our own shoivy stage does now. How 
the lamp-loving Elia used to fondle the memory of the hearty good players, old 
in his day, and how all the gossips of even an earlier age, from Mr. Cibber 
back to Anthony 4 Wood, acknowledged the seductions of that. pasteboard © 
world ! j 
Here, then, in The Life of an Actor, rescued for us from nearly a century’s 
débris by the publishers, the J. B. Lippincott Co., we have a storehouse of old 
memories, and of ancient plates illuminated by the glow of foot-lights. Pierce 


-Egan, who had made a name for quizzical humor by his Life in London, turned 


his pleasant pen to writing the Life of an Actor in 1825, and ever since that 
day, when the book had immediate renown, it has been held in the greatest 
esteem by lovers of stage history ; wits who revel in good old jokes, too ancient 
to be stale; and antiquarians who like to poke about the coulisses of the past. 
The book has long been out of print, as it was one of the few of its author's 
works not republished, and the rare copies that have occasionally turned up at 
auction were vigorously contested for by the patient bibliophile. Through this 
new edition, however, which is an exact reproduction of the first issue, every 
book-buyer may experience the occult delight of the bookworm and enjoy at 
the same time a treat which that worthy’s limitations deny him: he may read 
the book. 

The Life of an Actor is a continuous tale of the birth, rise, marriage, ad- 
ventures, and final triumph of Peregrine Proteus, printer, actor, and manager. 
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It is touched gently by Time, has the aroma of long-unopened clothes-presses 
and antique tapestry about it, and yet is a much more readable tale than many 
of nowadays. They used to know how to quote good authors and to be gentle- 
manly while being droll in Egan’s day, and here are both traits, bound up in a 
volume where witty verses and sly epigrams seem to be unconsidered trifles. 
As the title runs, the work is “embellished with twenty-seven characteristic 
scenes, etched by Theodore Lane,” and embellished it truly is with as unique 
and vigorous a collection of hand-colored prints as any virtuoso in plates need 
wait a lifetime to secure. Mr. Lane was a young and unknown artist when the 
book was published, but he had studied in the school of Hogarth and Gillray, 
and his work has ever since had a deserved repute for the traits which made 
those masters famous in their own day and give them a perennial interest in ours. . 


The Bt It is a far cry from an ailing infant’s mouth to the mouth- 
e. Diseases ofthe . : 
Mouth in Children ing of the players, and yet the scope of the all-embracing 
(Non-Surgical). By publisher compels us to make it. Therapeutics and the 
a Forchheimer, Thespian art have little in common, but they issue from 
. the same press, just as the medicinable boneset and the 
passion-flower do from a common soil. In witness of which we are called on 
to notice a valuable contribution to Pediatrics which the Lippincotts have just 
published. It is called The Diseases of the Mouth in Children (Non-Surgical), 
and comes from the pen of F. Forchheimer, M.D., who is the Professor of Physi- 
ology and Clinical Diseases of Children in the Medical College of Ohio. Dr. 
Forchheimer is a well-known specialist in his chosen branch of medicine, and he 
has brought together here the fruits of a long, arduous, and very thorough 
experience. He has done unaided what the American Pediatric Association 
appointed a committee to undertake, and he has supplied the medical student 
with a systematic course which will form an invaluable adjunct to his practice 
and provide him with a clear understanding of a much-entangled because 
heretofore little-known theme. 


One cannot always be an Old Parr or an Admirable Crichton 
Wilson's Complete with a memory full of learned lumber. Indeed, the man 
Medical Pocket- P % P ° . 
Sermstery. who inevitably knows dates and names is sometimes a bit 
of a bore,—though we do sneakingly envy him, just a little. 
Those of us who have other things to employ our minds upon are provided for 
by the vade-mecum, the familiar quotations, the hand-book of this, that, or 
the other species. For the physician who has mastered his profession, but is too 
busy to keepa note-book or too much occupied to remember every detail of a 
prescription, The Complete Medical Pocket-Formulary will be a boon indeed. 
It is the work of J. C. Wilson, A.M., M.D., and is published by the J. B. Lip- 
pincott Co., in the handiest of hip- or breast-pocket forms. The little book is 
a diminutive university of medicine hailing from a city whose universities of 
medicine are a standard the world over; and if the busy practitioner cannot 
find in it what he desires to know, he may rest content that the thing is quite 


unknown. 
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Absolutely 
Pure 


Manufacturers of other baking powders are urging their goods upon the 
grocers upon the ground that the dealer can make twenty-four per cent. more 
profit upon them than he can on Royal. This is true. It proves, however, that 
the best of the others, to cost so much less to make than the Royal, must be 
made of materials greatly inferior. 

But the consumer is charged the same price for them as for the absolutely 
pure Royal, which is combined from the most perfect materials. 

Does the consumer wish to pay the price of the Royal for an inferior baking 
powder, made from impure ingredients of twenty-four per cent. less cost? 

This twenty-four per cent. difference probably accounts for the fact that 
some grocers (but they are few) try to palm off these powders upon consumers 
who are in the habit of using Royal. 

The United States government investigations show the Royal to be a pure 
cream of tartar powder, higher in leavening strength than any other baking 


powder. 
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EVOLUTION OF INVENTIONS.—A new departure will be made by the Patent 
Office at the World’s Fair in Chicago. Hitherto it has never attempted to go 
beyond an exhibition of photographs and drawings. In this instance it will 
offer an elaborate and comprehensive display of models. The show will be de- 
signed to illustrate as completely and as vividly as possible the age of mechan- 
ical civilization. It will give in concrete furm a picture of the progress of 
invention. 

The Commissioner of Patents says that the great exhibit of the Patent 
Office will be displayed. All that will be attempted in the show proper of his 
bureau will be to illustrate the processes through which those achievements 
have been perfected. For this purpose groups of models will be prepared. For 
example, one group will represent the progress of the steam-engine, beginning 
with the first one, which was built one hundred and fifty years before Christ by 
a Greek named Hero. It had a boiler, and was able to do work by means of a 
shaft and belt attachment. From this primitive contrivance to the modern 
Corliss engine, in miniature, an interesting series will extend. 

Other groups will be similarly arranged. One will represent the printing- 
press, all the way from Gutenberg’s original invention to the rotary Hoe ma- 
chine, which turns out newspapers at the rate of many thousands per hour and 
folds them ready fordelivery. In electricity wonders of all sorts will be illus- 
trated by progressive series. There will be telephones running all the way from 
the primitive conception to the perfected instrument nowinuse. The telegraph 
will be introduced with the actual instrument made by Morse, by which the 
first experimental messages were sent over the wire from Washington to Balti- 
more, this line of discovery culminating with the latest devices for printing 
messages at any distance with type and transmitting one’s own handwriting 
across thousands of miles of space in a fraction of a second. The growth of 
the locomotive will be shown in like manner; also that of the sewing-machine; 
of the marvellous modern agricultural implements from primitive types; of 
clocks, from the water clock of ancient Babylon and the later hour-glass, etc. 

Many of the models required for these groups are already in the possession 
of the Patent Office, but a large number will have to be constructed especially 
for the purpose. Manufacturers all over the country will be asked to supply 
specimens of their products for representing the latest developments of inven- 
tive art. The locomotive-works will be requested to lend miniature models of 
their newest engines. Makers of agricultural tools and sewing-machines will 
contribute the most improved specimens of their handiwork. Likewise with 
printing-presses and everything else. Few, if any, of the mechanical models 
will be set working, however.— Washington Star. 


New THEORY OF THE Exopvus.—A negro preacher once elaborated a new 
theory of the Exodus,—to wit, that the Red Sea was frozen over, and so afforded 
the Israelites a safe passage, but when Pharaoh with his heavy iron chariots 
attempted to cross he broke through and was drowned. A brother arose and 
asked an explanation of that “p’int.” Said he, “I’s been studyin’ g’ography, 
and de g’ography say dat am de place whar de tropics am, and de tropics am 
too hot for freezin’: de p’int to be ’splained is ’bout breakin’ through de ice.” 
The preacher straightened himself up and said, “ Brudder, glad you axed dat 
question, for it gives me ’casion to ’splain it. You see, dat war a great while 
ago, befo’ dey had any g’ographies, and befo’ dere war any tropics.” 
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ALWAYS SAFE 


If you take AYER’S Sarsaparilla. 


duced to purchase any ot 
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Don’t be in- 
her blood-purifier. Pim- - 
ples, blotches, boils, car- | 
buncles, debility, sores, 
rheumatism, headaches, 
nervousness, loss of ap- 
petite, sleeplcssness, and 
pains in the back and 


_ side indicate lurking dis- 


It ex 


Superior Medicine. 
and acid from the system. No other blood med- 
icine has so successfully won and held the confi- 
dence of the public as ' 


AYER’S Sarsaparilla 


Prepared by Dr. J. C. Ay 


ease, which, if not treat- 
ed promptly, are liable 
to result in permanent 
loss of health. The spe- 
cific for all cases of 
blood-impurity is the 
well-known alterative, 
AYER’S Sarsaparilla, the 
pels every trace of poison 


er & Co., Lowell, Mass. 


Has cured others, will cure you 





WINTER DAYS 


Are short and the nights long. Colds, coughs, croup, sore throat, 


bronchitis, pneumonia, and kind 


red complaints, which often at- 


tack suddenly and when least expected, are now to be feared. 
Prevent a night-call on the doctor by having at hand 


Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral, 


Prepared 


by Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass 
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ITALIAN MARRIAGES AND DOWERS, FIFTEENTH CENTURY.—AS soon as 
an Italian girl had attained her twelfth year she was considered legally mar- 
riageable. The sumptuary laws of Genoa and of Venice permitted her to wear 
gold and silver brocade, rich velvets and silks, and to cover her person with 
jewels, the better to attract the attention of such young gentlemen as were ad- 
mitted to her society. On her twelfth birthday, being magnificently arrayed, 
she was led to the parish church on foot under a canopy of white and crimson 
silk by her parents, who, as may well be imagined, wore on so solemn an occa- 
sion their richest attires. A band of music marched in front, playing a lively 
tune, and all the neighborhood turned out to see the sposina, who, after mass, 
on her return to her family palace held a reception, in which, with a good deal 
of adroitness, eligible young gentlemen were paraded before her mother and 
herself. If she chanced to take the fancy of one of those youths, it was eti- 
quette for him to pass for a week or so at a determined hour every day in front 
of her house, so that she could take a sly glance at him through the lattice, and 
even drop him a flower, if she felt so inclined, and receive in return a sonnet. 
As the courtship progressed, the young gentleman was allowed to serenade the 
girl, generally very late at night. He did not always sing himself, which was, 
perhaps, providential, but appeared with a band of hired musicians and singers, 
and if he were rich and liberal he selected the best professional artists he could 
procure, to make an enduring impression on the sposina. 

About a week previous to the wedding the bride’s parents gave a grand 
recevimento (reception) to all their friends, to introduce the sposo and the mem- 
bers of his family. This entertainment usually ended with a grand banquet, 
preceded by the signing of the legal documents connected with the wedding, 
of which, fortunately, thousands still exist. 


CHINESE COOKERY.—The Chinese are a nation of cooks. There is scarcely 
an individual in their vast community who is not more or less competent to 
cook himself a respectable dinner. : 

Chinese tradition points to a date, some thousands of years before the Chris- 
tian era, at which an inspired ruler of old first taught mankind the application 
of fire to food. But, without wishing to be irreverent, we think it desirable to 
confine our investigations to periods of greater historical certainty. 

The peasant sits down to dinner cooked by the hand of his wife or daughter- 
in-law. In large establishments the cooks are invariably men. 

Half a dozen coolies will squat round a bucket of steaming rice and from 
four to six small savory dishes of stewed cabbage, onions, scraps of fat pork, 
cheap fish, etc. They fill their bowls @ discrétion from the bucket. They help 
themselves discreetly with their chop-sticks from the various relishes provided. 

On ordinary occasions even a wealthy Chinaman will sit down to some such 
simple fare, served indeed on a table instead of on the ground, but in almost 
equally simple style. It is only when a banquet is substituted for the usual 
meal that eating is treated seriously as a fine art, in a manner worthy its impor- 
tance to the human race. Then the guests will assemble between two and four 
P.M., and will remain steadily at the table until any hour from ten P.M. to mid- 
night. Pipes are lighted between the courses and a whiff or two of light to- 
bacco-smoke is inhaled into the lungs, while within easy reach of the table, if 
the festivity is at all on a grand scale, the deafening noise of a theatrical 
performance continues almost without intermission.— Temple Bar. 
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CASTORIA 
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for Infants and Children. 


**Castoria isso well adapted to children that a _ eed hag Span rn 
‘ ‘ ur Stomac cea. = ion, 
Irecommend itas superior to any prescription Kills Worms gives sleep, and p tes di- 


knowntome.” II. A. Ancuer, If. D., 
111 So. Oxford St., Brooklyn, N. Y. witBout on} injurious medication, 





“Tho use of ‘Castoria* is so universal and = hey Hees years I have recommended 
a well known that it seems a wor! ur ° ria,’ and s: always continue 
of supe oupe tion to endorse it. Few arethe do - Jog it has invariably produced beneficial 
intelligent fa ant families who do nat keep Castoria 
within easy reach.” Eowrn F. Parver, M. D., 


" — York City. “The Winthrop,” 1-5th Street and ‘th Ave., 


Late Pastor Bloomingdale Reformed Church. New York City. 





Tme Centaur Company, 77 Murray Street, New York. 


The Penn Mutual Life Insurance 
Company was the first (and so far the 
only Company) to make no discrimi- 
nation against women, insuring their lives 
upon a great variety of plans at exactly 
the same rates as those charged men. 
The Penn Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany was the first (and so far the only 
Company) to consult the delicacy at 
women by employing women medical ex- 
aminers, who attend to the details of in- 
surance. Agencies in all principal cities 
and towns. 

Home Office, 921, 923, 925 Chestnut 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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THE Asses IN SHAKESPEARE.—When first, and why, the eminently saga- 
cious ass was selected as a type of doltishness it were doubtless no easy matter 
now to determine; but the choice was a singularly bad one. Of patient endu- 
rance, its really distinguishing characteristic, it would have furnished a far hap- 
pier illustration, for, depend upon it, maugre the seeming paradox, the ass is no 
fool. The popular prejudice, however, three centuries ago, decided otherwise, 
or perhaps was inherited from yet more remote generations, and has been faith- 
fully handed down without change to our own times. Pons asinorum is probably 
the most widely known shred of Anglo-Latin that British scholarship, if indeed 
it be of our own devising, has yet accomplished,—and the most inane. The only 
ass spoken handsomely of or to in Shakespeare’s plays is Bully Bottom in that 
guise; while, on the other hand, the opprobrious application of the name meets 
us at every turn. ‘“ What an ass art thou!” heartily ejaculates Speed to Launce 
(“Two Gentlemen of Verona,” ii. 5); ‘ Preposterous ass!” cries Lucentio, 
seeking to drown Hortensio’s music; even Caliban thus reproaches himself 


(“ Tempest,”’ v. 1): 
“What a thrice-double ass 
Was I, to take this drunkard for a god, 


And worship this dull fool !” 


Antipholus of Ephesus says blandly to Dromio, “1 think thou art an ass,” 
which provokes the retort (“Comedy of Errors,” iii. 1),— 


“Marry, so it doth appear. 
By the wrongs I suffer, and the blows I bear, 
I should kick, being kicked; and, being at that pass, 
You would keep from my heels, and beware of an ass.” 


The mule is mentioned less often, some eight times in all.— Zhe Gentleman’s 
Magazine. 


PoWER OF PENETRATION.—The destructive power exerted by a projectile 
from the 110-ton gun has been shown by a full-sized diagram more than forty feet 
in length, which traces the path of the huge conical bullet through various obsta- 
cles, the diagram professing to be a correct representation of an effect which 
actually occurred. The projectile itself is depicted embedded in a mass of brick- 
work into which it has penetrated three feet; but before finding itself at this 
end of its journey it has made a hole first through a twenty-inch steel plate, 
then through eight inches of iron. It next tore its way through twenty feet of 
oak timber, five feet of granite, and eleven feet of concrete, still having suffi- 
cient impetus to bury itself in the brick-work, as already described.— Chambers’s 


Journ, 

In Morocco the costermonger recommends his wares by pledging the credit 
of asaint: “In the name of Mulai Idriss! Roast chestnuts!” “In the name 
of our Lord Mohammed Al Hadj! Popcorn! Popcorn!” “In the name of 
Sidna Ali-bu-Khaleh! Melons! Nice, sweet melons!” ‘God is gracious! 
Beans! Fried beans!” “There be no might nor majesty save in Allah! Water! 
Cool water!” These and the like are heard at every turn. Even the auctioneer 
who is calling out the price of a slave-girl or the bids for a Rabatt carpet is 
careful to interlard his professional talk freely with allusions to his Maker and 
the plethoric roll of Moorish saints.—Chambers’s Journal. 
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F so, you will need not only seeds, but also will likely be in 
want of Small Fruits, Flowering Plants, etc. Poor seeds 
are an abomination, and if you have ever had any experi- 

ence with them, once has been enough. It is our business to 

supply the best of every thing in plant life, and to give the 
readers of LipprncoTi’s some idea of our 
success, would say, that our ’92 book repre- 
sents an expenditure exceeding $41,000 for 

the first edition alone. From Oct. 1, 1890, 

to Oct. 1, 1891, we paid the Philadelphia Post 

Office $20,860.58 for postage. We mention 

these items simply to give you an idea of 

what we are doing in our special line. The 
credit for this business success belongs ex- 
clusively to the superior excellence of Maule’s Seeds and 

Plants. 

This year’s Seed Book, the first edition of which consists of 
200,000 copies, contains 732 illustrations, 58 
of which are in colors, weighs over 11 ounces, 
and is brim full and running over with all the 
good things in plant life. It is too expensive 
to mail free, but we will be pleased to send 
a copy to every reader of this advertise- 
ment sending us five 2 cent stamps. Repre- 
senting, as it does, the largest mail trade in 
America, it should be in the hands of every 
gardener or small fruit grower before purchasing their supplies 
for ’92. Address 
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Philadelphia, Pa. 





CURRENT NOTES. 


HE WANTED THE Spook.—A tall, dignified-looking gentleman stood facing 
an unoccupied house on @ prominent West Side street the other day, closely 
scanning a large white sign which hung on the front door. The house was a 
handsome modern structure, two stories high, and had evidently been built by 
some wealthy man for residence purposes, but was now advertised as being “ For 
Rent.” 

The tall man had just finished taking observations and jotting down the 
owner’s address in a small note-book, and was turning to leave, when a neighbor 
came along and pleasantly remarked,— 

“It’s a pity that a fine house like this should stand idle for such a long time.” 

“ Why, how long has it been idle?” 

“ Well, the last tenant moved out two years ago, and the owner can’t find 
another who is brave enough to live in there.” 

“ What’s the matter with it? Danger of collapsing ?” 

“Qh, no: the house is built solid enough. The great trouble is that it’s 
haunted.” 

“You don’t say!’ And the tall man seemed to grow more interested. 

“It’s a fact. Every Wednesday and Friday, just at midnight, the people in 
the neighborhood are startled by a series of wild, blood-curdling yells, and im- 
mediately after that two white figures appear at the upper windows: I’ve seen 
them myself.’”” And the good man shuddered as he thought of it. 

“Have you any idea what rental the owner demands for the whole house?’ 

“Yes: I heard him say he’d let anybody have it for five dollars a month.” 

“Five dollars a month! Great Cesar, but that’s a bargain! Guess I’ll 
take it before some other fellow gets ahead of me.” 

‘“‘ But wouldn’t you be afraid of living in a house infested with spooks?” 

“Oh, I’m quite used to them. I am a Spiritualist, and, as 1 hold my 
séances every Wednesday and Friday night, those spooks will come in very 
handy. You’ll excuse me, sir, while I go and see the owner and sign a lease 
for ninety-nine years.” 

And as he walked off he muttered to himself, “ Five dollars a month, and 
two full-fledged ghosts to boot! That is indeed a bargain.”—The Arkansas 


Traveller. 


THE VANDERBILT MILLIONS.—Commodore Vanderbilt spent the last days 
of his life in a great big old house that stood in that aristocratic portion of New 
York City, Washington Square, and he had married for a second wife a sweet 
young woman of the South. He was anxious to write a will over which there 
could be no disagreeing when he should have passed away. When the will was 
completed it was submitted to several brilliant and high-priced legal lights, 
among whom was William M. Evarts, and they all, for fees of ten thousand dol- 
lars or thereabouts, pronounced the document unimpugnible. 

But the will remained a subject of uneasiness to the commodore, and one 
day he was told of a young lawyer who had been in the office of the register of 
wills for some years, and who was something of an expert in the matter of wills. 
“Send him a copy of mine, and a small fee.” It was done. And the young 
man in going over the paper found a flaw, and reported it. The discovery was 
referred to the legal lights before mentioned, and they all agreed that the point 
was well taken. The breach was healed, and there was no legal controversy 
over the Vanderbilt millions.— Washington Star. 
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“We are advertised by our loving friends.” 
" a King Henry VI. 


A Mellin’s Food Girl. 








MISS LOUISA HELEN SMITH, Westfield, Mass. 


Our book for the instruction of mothers, “The Care and Feeding of 
Infants,” will be mailed free to any address upon request. 


THE DOLIBER-GOODALE CO., Boston, Mass 
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27) CURRENT NOTES. 


AN Earty CREMATIONIST.—In St. George’s burial-ground, in the Uxbridge 
Road, is a monument erected to the memory of Honoretta Pratt, who ordered 
that her body should be burned. It stands near the back of the chapel. On it 
are four columns supporting a canopy, under which is an urn with snakes twined 
around it. The inscription on the southern face has nearly all perished. As it 


is, it reads: 
. Honoretta Pratt 


. . ourable John Pratt... 
. . treasurer of Ireland 
. . .» September 1709 
and a few disconnected words. The northern side has the following: 

“This worthy woman, believing that the vapours arising from graves in the 
church yards of populous Citys must prove hurtful to the inhabitants, and re- 
solving to extend to future times as far as she was able that charity and benevo- 
lence which distinguished her thro life, ordered that her body should be burnt 
in hope that others would follow the example, a thing too hastily censured by 
those who did not inquire the motive.” 

The stone is so weather-worn that it is impossible to tell whether the vacant 
space below the above contained anything or not. It may have recorded the 
fact that her order was or was not carried out. The date 1709 probably refers 
to her birth, as the grave-yard came into use only in or about 1764.—Notes and 
Queries, 

THE EMANCIPATION OF THE VENETIAN LADY.—In 1672 the two daughters 
of the doge Giustiniani effected a complete revolution in the life of Italian 
women, and this by an act of bold insubordination. These young ladies reso- 
lutely refused to wear their choppines with cork soles a foot and a half thick. 
From that time dates the emancipation of the Venetian lady, and, instead of 
being kept in harem-like seclusion, in a few years she became the freest woman 
in Europe, especially after marriage. All the ladies followed the lead of the 
doge’s daughters, cast aside their badge of slavery, and notwithstanding the 
clergy, who loudly protested against the “diabolical wickedness” of their pro- 
ceedings, adopted scarpine alla Francese (French shoes). To form a fair idea 
of their mode of life we must read the comedies of Rossi, Gozzi, and Goldoni. 
“ What shall we do?” cries Donna Costanza to her friend Felicita, in “ Le Donne 
di Buon Umore.” “ Why, let us put on masks and run round the town in- 
triguing the Signor Lelio.” This leads to a scheme in which about a dozen 
ladies disguise themselves in the same-colored bauta or domino, embellished 
with an identical ribbon; and the unfortunate Signor Lelio is tormented to 
the verge of insanity. 

It must have been amazing to see the entire population of a great city like 
Venice masked. In the National Gallery there is an excellent picture by Guardi, 
representing a regatta in which everybody in the dense crowd, men and women, 

rich and poor, wears a white-and-black half mask; there is also in the same 
room a curious picture of three or four masked ladies, in company of a gentle- 
man who wears a mask, watching the antics of a hippopotamus in a menagerie. 
Once a Venetian woman was masked she was free to do as she listed; neither 
husband nor brother dared interfere with her; and it was the worst breeding for 
a man to speak to a masked woman before she condescended to notice him. No 
wonder Lady Walpole preferred Venice to any other city in the world. “It 
was the freest.”—The National Review. 
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—A complete Steel Windmill and 
complete Steel Tower every 3 min- § 
utes during the working day. These > 
eaten, arecaeite,” evertacting f 
STEEL AERMOTOR. Where ones 
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goes others follow, and ‘‘we take 


the country.’’ 

Our record for perfect truthfulness and accuracy of statement 
requires us to say that though sold, we were, through lack of rt ee 
facilities, unable to make and ship ail of the 20,049 Aermotors in 
91. Orders frequently waited 8 weeks in their turn to be filled, 
but this year we hope to ship the day received, every order. We ba 
have vastly increased our plant and are now prepared to plant be g 
our increase in every habitable portion of the globe. 

Are you curious to know how the Aermotor Company in the & 
fourth year of its existence, came to make many times as many B 
windmills as all other factories combir.ed ? How it came to 
originate the Steel Wheel, the Steel Fixed Tower, the Steel 4 
Tilting Tower, how it has been possible to do so many original @ 
things and make a success absolutely unprecedented in the 
history of the United States’ unprecedented success in invention F >) 


out an Elevated 


P 
h 


and manufacture ? } 
Ist. It is due to the fact that we commenced in a field in which 
there had been no improvement or intelligent effort in that o ° 
direction for a quarter of a century, and one in which there a 
seemed to be no talent or ambition engaged and none yet has 
been exhibited except in a stupid, feeble-minded sort of a way to 
imitate our Steel Aermotur and Steel Towers. Had the imita- 


This includes the most pe gs th 
ina windmill and an incorporation of all 
that our vast experience has produced. 

2d. To the fact that before commencing the manufacture, 
exhaustive scientific investigation and experiments were made @ 
bya skilled mechanical engineer, in which over 5,000 dynamo- 
metrictests were made on 61 different forms of wheels, propelled 
by artificial and therefore uniform wind, by which were seitled (>) 
definitely many questions relating to the proper speed of wheel, 
the best form, angle, curvature and amount.of sail surface, the 
resistance of air to rotation, obstructions in the wheel, such as 
heavy wooden arms, obstructions before the wheel, as in the 
vaneless mill, and numerous other more abstruse, though not 
less important questions, These investigations proved that the 
power of the best wind wheels could be doubled, and the 
AERMOTOR daily demonstrates it has been done. 

3d. Tothe liberal policy of the Aermotor Company, that guar- 
antees its goods satisfactory or pays freight both ways, and 

4th. To the enormous output of its factory which has made 
Possible a reduction of prices so that it furnishes the best article 
at less than the poorest is sold for. 

you want a firm Fixed Tower made of Strong, Stiff Steel, and 

« Wheel that witl cost you less than wood, and last 10 times.as lon, 
-IF YOU WANT THE TOWER YOU DON’T HAV 





TO 
that RUNS when all others STAND STILL, (The Aer- 
motor) or, if you want a wheel that will churn, grind, cut feed, 
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water, turn grindstone and saw wood, t.¢e. A GEARED 
ERMOTOR THAT WILL DO THE WORK OF ad al 


OUR HORSES AT THE COST OF ONE ($100) write 
copiously illustrated printed matter, showing every con- 
vable phase of Windmill construction and work, to the 
AERM TOR CO., Twelth. Rockwell and Fillmore Sts., 
1U.3, 4. 





A., oF Branch, 12 Main St., San Francisco, 
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CURRENT NOTES. 


SMOKING In CHURCH.—At one period of its history —— WAS 80 com- 
mon that it was actually practised in church. 

Previous to the visit of James I. to the University of Cambridge, i in 1615, 
the vice-chancellor issued a notice to the students which enjoined that “ Noe 
graduate, scholler, or student of this universitie presume to take tobacco in Saint 
Marie’s Church, uppon payne of finall expellinge the universitie.” 

The Rev. Dr. Parr, when perpetual curate of Hatton, Warwickshire, which 
living he held from 1783 to 1790, regularly smoked in the vestry while the con- 
gregation were singing long hymns, chosen for the purpose, immediately before 
the sermon. The doctor was wont to exclaim, ‘ My people like long hymns, 
but I prefer a long pipe.” 

The Rev. Robert Hall, of Leicester, the well-known Baptist minister, regu- 
larly indulged in smoking during the intervals of divine worship. 

Sir Walter Scott, in his “ Heart of Midlothian,” refers to one Duncan of 
Knockdunder, an important personage who smoked during the whole of the 
sermon, from an iron pipe, tobacco borrowed from other worshippers. We are 
told that “‘ at the end of the discourse he knocked the ashes out of his pipe, re- 
placed it in his sporran, returned the tobacco-pouch to its owner, and joined in 
the prayer with decency and attention.” 

The Puritan fathers were greatly addicted to smoking; indeed, the practice 
became so common that even these strait-laced observers of times and seasons 
actually smoked in church. This custom soon caused very considerable annoy- 
ance, as the religious exercises were greatly disturbed by the clinking of flints 
and steels to light their pipes and by the clouds of smoke in church. Hence, 
in the year 1669, the colony passed this law: 

“It is enacted that any person or persons that shall be found smoking of 
tobacco on the Lord’s day, going to or coming from the meetings, within two 
miles of meeting-house, shall pay twelvepence for every such default.” Under | 
this law several persons were actually fined, but the punishment failed to secure 
the carrying out of the arbitrary second portion of the enactment.—AU the Year 


Round. 


PrizE-MonEy.—The number of prizes that fell to English fleets and 
cruisers was enormous, and many officers grew wealthy on their prize-money, 
and even common sailors received sums that might have made them comforta- 
ble for life if they had only had the prudence to save them. Certain frigates 
got the reputation of being lucky ships. It is almost certain that the luck came 
from the frigate being a fast one; she had a smart captain appointed to her, and 
he in turn gathered round him a smart crew, and luck is, always sure to be on 
the side of those who know how to take advantage of the chances. When four 
of our frigates captured two Spanish treasure-galleons in 1799 the net amount 
of the dollars in them gave to each captain £40,000, to each lieutenant £5091, 
midshipmen received each nearly £800, and sailors and marines nearly £200. 
In addition to this, the value‘of the whole stores, rigging, etc., fell to be divided. 
When Admiral Duckworth captured a great part of the Lima convoy, he is said 
to have received as his share £75,000, and each of his captains £25,000. In 
1762, out of the Hermione, Spanish treasure-ship, one captain made £65,000, 
and each common sailor got nearly £500. At the taking of Curacao from the 
Dutch, the spoil was so valuable that even the lieutenants of the Nereide frigate 
received from £12,000 to £14,000 each.— Good Words. 
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